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The  Tokyo  Economic  Summit 

in  Search  of  a  Global  Policy  Co-ordination 

What  a  world  economic  interdependence  may  mean  must  have  particularly 
been  well  understood  by  the  ASEAN  countries  when  the  largest  industrialised 
countries  of  the  world  are  forced  to  react  to  the  changing  economic  environ- 
ment. The  recent  re-alignment  between  the  US  dollar  and  the  rest  of  hard  cur- 
rencies, has  not  only  inflated  Indonesia's  external  debt  services  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  also  led  to  a  defacto  deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade. 
The  mounting  trade  imbalance  between  Japan  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Communities  on  the  other,  has  also 
stimulated  a  blind  protectionism  in  the  latter,  making  it  the  more  difficult  for 
countries  with  an  out-ward  orientation  to  feel  a  sufficient  economic  growth. 

Similarly  important  are  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  seven  largest  industrialised 
countries,  especially  those  of  the  three  largest  of  them,  namely  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  West  Germany.  The  US  budget  deficit  is  generally  thought 
to  be  of  significant  importance  in  determining  interest  rates  everywhere  and, 
thereby,  in  guiding  the  direction  of  international  capital,  be  it  direct  invest- 
ment or  otherwise.  The  way  the  domestic  demand  in  Japan  and  West  Germany 
is  to  behave,  will  crucially  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  Of  the  in- 
dustrialised countries  for  products  originating  from  developing  countries  can 
increase  in  the  near  future.  Even  technology  policies  of  the  seven  industrialised 
countries  are  bound  to  have  implications  upon  other  countries.  Generous  sub- 
sidisation of  the  so-called  new  technologies  has  led  among"  other  things  to  a 
weakening  position  of  traditional  materials  such  as  copper  and  tin.  In  short, 
any  major  policy  initiative  of  the  industrialised  countries  is  now  bound  to  have 
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world-wide  implications,  making  it  the  more  necessary  for  these  countries  to 
take  account  of  other  countries'  interest  while  making  deals  with  each  other. 

Recognising  this  world  economic  interdependence,  President  Soeharto  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  ASEAN  countries  found  it  worth- 
while to  meet  President  Reagan  and  members  of  his  entourage  when  they 
visited  Bali  on  their  way  to  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit.  The  concerns  con- 
veyed by  the  ASEAN  countries  are  certainly  more  than  just  economics.  But  as 
regards  economic  relations  emphasis  was  put  on  the  worsening  trends  of  pro- 
tectionism in  the  industrialised  countries,  the  alarming  decline  of  commodity 
markets  and  its  severe  impacts  upon  the  ASEAN  economies  and  the  need  for  a 
continuous  flow  of  capital  to  the  developing  countries.  The  aim  of  this  meeting 
is  clear.  The  agenda  of  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  should  give  sufficient 
room  for  issues  which  are  of  crucial  importance  to  developing  countries, 
meaning  that  the  Seven  Summiteers  should  act  like  Statesmen  of  world  vision 
instead  of  like  cowboys  or  samurais  who  see  the  world  as  an  arena  for  the  mag- 
nificents  only. 


Disappointments  after  Tokyo 

Similar  to  the  previous  ones  the  1986  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  did  not 
limit  its  attention  to  economic  issues  only.  Being  held  immediately  after  the  US 
attack  against  Libya,  the  Summit  has  not  only  had  to  condemn  international 
terrorism  but  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  imposing  economic  sanctions  on 
Libya.  The  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  provided  another  stuff  for  political 
discussions  which  later  turned  out  to  be  of  economic  relevance  as  the  accident 
inspired  the  industrialised  countries  to  prevent  agricultural  import  from 
Eastern  Europe  from  "contaminating"  their  water-tight  protected  markets  of 
agricultural  products  and  to  make  propaganda  for  their  alleged  technological 
superiority.  Nevertheless,  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  did  issue  an  economic 
declaration,  covering  a  wide  range  of  issues  of  which  some  are  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  ASEAN  countries,  the  refrain  of  the  declaration  from  explicitly 
mentioning  ASEAN  notwithstanding. 

The  Tokyo  Economic  Declaration  is  focussed  on  economic  policy  co-ordi- 
nation among  the  seven  summit  countries,  that  is  on  an  issue  which  has  always 
been  in  the  centre  of  countless  debates  on  international  economic  relations  and 
is  increasingly  urgent  at  a  time  when  the  world  economic  interdependence  is 
stronger  than  ever  before,  while  existing  international  economic  institutions, 
such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the  GATT,  are  declining  in  effec- 
tiveness. In  other  words,  the  Tokyo  Summit  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
though  the  result  appear  inadequate  in  many  ways. 
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Fiscal  policy  is  one  area  where  the  summit  failed  to  mobilise  the  commit- 
ment to  a  co-ordinated  action  programme  which  would  essentially  consist  of 
cutting  the  huge  US  budget  deficit  on  the  one  hand  and  an  expansionary  fiscal 
policy  in  Japan  and  West  Germany  on  the  other.  Such  a  concerted  action 
would  have  had  positive  impacts,  not  only  upon  the  growth  performance,  but 
ialso  upon  the  international  trading  environment  which  has  been  suffering 
from  the  widening  trade  imbalance  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
■  and  Japan  and  West  Germany  on  the  other.  Its  impacts  upon  the  developing 
;  countries  would  have  also  been  positive,  as  fiscal  stimuli  in  Japan  and  West 
i  Germany  are  likely  to  result  in  an  increased  import  in  these  two  countries. 
!  However,  both  Japan  and  West  Germany  during  the  Tokyo  Summit  found  it 
i  imprudent  to  commit  themselves,  to  an  expansionary  fiscal  policy;  and  the 
l  United  States,  too,  was  anxious  to  give  a  commitment  to  cut  its  budget  deficit, 
I  the  Gramm-Rudmann  bill  notwithstanding. 

The  commitment  of  the  summiteers  to  co-ordinate  their  monetary  policies 
i  is  more  convincing.  Capitalising  the  success  of  the  "Plaza  Hotel  Meeting"  in 
i  October  1985  —  the  success  is  reflected  in  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  vis-a- 
•  vis  the  Yen  and  the  Deutsche  Mark  with  its  expected  curbing  impact  upon  US 
i  trade  deficit  —  the  Tokyo  Economic  Declaration  is  in  this  connection  a  dis- 
!  sociation  from  a  free  floating,  or  an  agreement  to  reinstitute  a  managed 
floating.  Exchange  rates  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  move  freely,  though 
i  it  remains  unclear  whether  or  not  this  agreement  is  to  be  understood  as  a  step- 
ping stone  towards  a  New  Bretton  Woods  System.  While  the  Bretton  Woods 
:  System  clearly  specified  the  conditions  under  which  the  monetary  authorities 
were  to  intervene  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  the  Tokyo  Economic 
Declaration  mentioned  no  less  than  ten  economic  indicators,  the  deviation  of 
which  from  projected  values  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  renewed  consultation 
i  or  an  eventual  intervention  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets.  However  how  the 
system  will  specifically  operate,  is  still  unclear.  Nevertheless,  it  obviously  seeks 
to  establish  a  more  orderly  movement  of  exchange  rates  by  moderating  among 
other  things  the  impacts  of  "autonomous"  capital  transactions  upon  exchange 
rates. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  indirect  impacts  of  a  co-ordination  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  upon  trade.  However,  they  clearly  are  insufficient  in 
view  of  the  serious  weaknesses  of  the  existing  international  trading  system. 
Not  only  is  GATT  incomplete  from  the  beginning,  its  erosion  in  areas  where  it 
is  supposed  to  apply  is  unmistakable  and  serious.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  field  of 
trade  policy  where  the  need  for  an  immediate  action  is  most  urgently  felt  lest 
the  erosion  of  the  trading  environment  becomes  irreparable.  Therefore,  it  has 
long  been  predicted  that  trade  policy  issues  are  to  be  included  among  the 
priority  items  in  the  agenda  of  the  Tokyo  Summit. 
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To  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States,  a  basic  agreement  was  reached  in 
Tokyo  on  the  launching  of  the  new  round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
(MTN)  in  September  1986.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  issue-coverage  of  the 
new  round  will  be  extended  to  the  so  called  "new  issues"  such  as  the  ones 
related  to  trade  in  services,  international  protection  of  intellectual  properties, 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  trade  in  high-tech  products  and  trade-distorting 
measures  of  investment  policies.  However,  this  basic  agreement  cannot 
obscure  the  fact  that  many  differences  remain  to  be  settled  before  the  new 
round  can  get  off  the  ground.  Even  among  the  summit  countries,  differences 
are  likely  to  persist  as  regards  the  details  of  the  agenda  or  the  formula  to  be 
used,  not  to  speak  of  the  differences  between  the  summit  countries  and  many 
developing  countries.  In  other  words,  it  will  take  time  for  the  commitment 
given  in  Tokyo  to  produce  an  improved  trading  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  three  groups  of  issues,  some  development  issues  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Tokyo  Economic  Declaration.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
chronic  hunger  in  some  African  countries  and  to  the  necessity  of  providing  as- 
sistance that  goes  beyond  emergency  aid.  There  was  also  mention,  during  the 
summit,  of  the  debt  problems  facing  developing  countries  as  well  as  of  the 
need  of  multilateral  lending  institutions,  especially  the  IDA  and  the  World 
Bank,  for  more  financial  resources.  However,  the  Tokyo  Summit  has  hardly 
moved  forward  as  far  as  development  issues  are  concerned.  Instead,  it  was  the 
developing  countries  that  were  asked  by  the  summiteers  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  existing  environment  along  the  old  line  of  the  policy  prescription.  That  the 
international  environment  is  needy  of  an  improvement  has  hardly  been  taken 
into  account.  For  this  reason,  the  Tokyo  Economic  Declaration  must  have  dis- 
appointed many  people  in  the  developing  countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  is  a  forum  among  the  seven 
largest  industrialised  countries,  aimed  primarily  at  an  improved  policy  co- 
ordination among  themselves  so  as  to  promote  a  non-inflationary  growth. 
That  such  a  growth  is  beneficial  to  non-participating  countries  is  beyond 
doubt.  What  is  questionable  is  the  extent  to  which  such  a  co-ordination  is 
meaningful  without  due  reference  to  the  interest  of  non-participating  countries 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  interdependent  world  economy.  This  is  the 
reason  behind  the  attempt  of  ASEAN  countries  to  convey  their  concerns  to  the 
Tokyo  summiteers  or  to  participate  by  proxy  in  setting  the  agenda  of  the  sum- 
mit. It  is  worthy  of  the  efforts  to  continue  to  do  so  even  if  this  year's  summit 
seemed  to  suggest  the  reverse.  Given  the  intensifying  economic  interdepen- 
dence, governments  should  make  use  of  any  opportunity  that  may  enhance 
policy  co-ordination. 


Djisman  S.  SIM  A  ND  JUNTA  K 
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The  May  6  Package: 

New  Incentives  to  Export  and  Investment 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Indonesia's  economic  development  must  have! 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  about  the  apparent  defects  of  the  government's  reaction 
to  the  recent  decline  of  international  commodity  markets  and  the  tightening  re- 
ssource  constraints  resulting  from  them.  While  the  signs  of  this  decline  have 
:been  detected  as  early  as  1982  and  a  series  of  policy  adjustments  in  the  finan- 
cial system  have  been  initiated  in  the  following  years,  the  industrial  and  trade 
[policies  continued  to  deteriorate. 

The  complaints  about  the  industrial  and  trade  policies  with  the  investment 
I  policy  being  one  of  their  major  component  are  well-known.  Most  important 
I  among  them  are  the  increased  reliance  of  the  import  policy  on  rent-creating 
i  measures  such  as  exclusive  import  licences,  severe  restrictions  on  the  entry  to 
i  many  areas  of  new  investments  and  the  ambitious  target  of  local  content 
i  regulations.  In  other  words,  the  flexibility  of  the  financial  system  was  lacking 
i  in  the  necessary  support  of  a  corresponding  adjustment  in  the  industrial  and 
trade  policies,  meaning  that  contradictions  in  the  overall  economic  environ- 
:  ment  were  worsening.1 

It  requires  an  external  shock  for  the  government  to  fully  realise  the  dam- 
.  aging  impact  of  the  accumulated  contradictions.  It  was  the  decline  of  oil  prices 
to  an  unexpectedly  low  level2  which  eventually  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  Indonesia's  current  account  and  that  of  the  badly  needed  invest- 
ment have  now  to  rely  on  alternative  sources.  The  imperative  of  both  exports  of 
manufactured  products  and  the  increase  of  private  investments  became  clear. 
The  long  awaited  adjustment  in  the  industrial  and  trade  policies  was  an- 
nounced on  May  6,  1986.  A  series  of  incentives  were  revived,  known  collec- 
tively as  the  May  6  Package. 


Main  Elements  of  the  Package 

Among  the  many  incentives  included  in  the  May  6  Package,  some  are  of 
particular  importance  to  note.  Firstly,  the  status  of  a  full  exporter  which  em- 
powers a  company  to  certain  privileges,  such  as  the  freedom  to  choose  an  in- 
vestment are,  irrespective  of  the  "negative  list"  of  the  Investment  Priority 


'See  for  instance  Djisman  S.  Simandjuntak,  "Frontiers  for  Further  Deregulation  in  Indone- 
sia's Economy,"  in  Indonesian  Quarterly,  vol.  XIII,  no.  4  (October  1985). 

2The  1986/1987  state  budget  was  based  on  an  oil  price  of  US$25/barrel,  yet  the  spot  price  has 
slided  to  about  US$12/barrel  with  no  sign  of  an  immediate  rebound  as  the  underlying  causes  are 
structural  rather  than  cyclical. 
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List,  can  now  be  obtained  under  less  stringent  conditions,  in  that  the 
minimum  export-production  ratio  is  reduced  from  100  per  cent  to  85  per  cent. 

Secondly,  a  less  stringent  local  content  regulation  is  provided  for  exporting 
producers.  Recognising  the  direct  linkage  between  the  costs  and  quality  of  pro- 
duction inputs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  competitiveness  of  export  on  the  other, 
freedom  is  given  to  exporting  producers  to  directly  import  the  inputs  they  need 
for  the  production  of  expor tables,  if  the  price  of  locally  made  inputs  is  higher 
than  that  of  imported  ones.  In  other  words,  the  May  6  Package  seeks  to  free 
export  from  the  element  of  high  costs  which  goes  back  either  to  inefficient 
local  production  of  inputs  or  to  exclusive  licences  that,  unfortunately,  have 
been  growing  in  terms  of  their  product  coverage  in  recent  years.  Furthermore, 
a  duty  exemption  is  granted  to  exporting  producers  operating  in  the  Bonded 
Area  while  a  drawback  system  is  available  for  the  rest  of  exporting  producers. 

Thirdly,  investment  permits  which  basically  are  limited  to  30  years,  can  be 
renewed.  The  renewal,  however,  is  made  dependent  on  the  performace  in 
reinvestment,  the  record  in  the  creation  of  value  added  and  the  record  in  using 
locally  produced  components. 

Fourthly,  recognising  the  frequent  complaints  of  potential  investors  about 
the  difficulty  they  face  in  finding  local  partners,4  the  minimum  equity  partici- 
pation of  local  partner(s)  in  joint  ventures  with  a  high  risk  of  business  failure, 
a  need  for  big  capital,  a  need  for  high  technology,  a  location  in  remote  areas  or 
an  export-production  ratio  of  85  per  cent  or  more,  is  reduced  from  20  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent.  However,  this  local  equity  participation  is  to  be  increased  to  20 
per  cent  in  the  first  five  years  of  commercial  operation  and  to*  51  per  cent  in  the 
following  ten  years. 

Fifthly,  a  domestic  treatment  is  given  to  joint  ventures  with  local  equity 
participation  of  75  per  cent  or  more.  The  same  applies  to  joint  venture  cor- 
porations with  a  local  equity  participation  of  51  per  cent  or  more,  provided 
that  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  corporation's  shares  are  made  available  to  the 
public  through  the  stock  exchange.  This  change  is  not  immaterial.  It  implies 
access  to  domestic  distribution  and  to  the  domestic  capital  market  which,  on 
inscrutable  reasons,  was  denied  to  joint  ventures  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  dominated  by  local  partners  in  terms  of  equity  ownership. 


3This  list  contains  a  negative  list  of  investment  areas  to  which  entry  is  basically  closed. 
However,  the  list  does  not  apply  to  investment  which  is  fully  export  oriented. 

4Notice  that  joint  venture  is  the  only  entity  which  legally  is  open  to  foreign  capital.  A  company 
with  local  equity  participation  of  over  50  per  cent  is  treated  as  a  foreign  company. 
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Sixthly,  in  respect  to  plantations  and  shrimp  breedings  which  presently  are 
perceived  to  be  among  the  few  areas  in  which  Indonesia  can  improve  its  inter- 
national competitiveness  without  much  delay,  the  May  6  Package  offers  a 
minor  relaxation  of  the  core-plasm  ownership  formula.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
important  to  recall  that  entry  of  big  investment  to  these  two  areas  is  subject  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  "Inti-Rakyat"  scheme,5  meaning  that  entry  is  provided 
only  to  an  investor  who  is  willing  to  open  up  a  plantation  or  breeding  area  to 
be  distributed  among  smallholders  (the  plasm)  in  exchange  for  an  area  to  be 
owned  by  the  investor  (the  core)  and  the  right  for  operating  a  processing  unit. 
The  original  core-plasm  ownership  ratio  is  20  :  80,  but  the  May  6  Package  al- 
lows a  ratio  of  40  :  60  in  the  first  ten  years  of  commercial  operations.  Notice, 
however,  that  the  ratio  is  to  be  brought  back  to  the  original  one  of  20  :  80  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  commercial  operations. 

Seventhly,  with  the  announcement  of  the  May  6  Package  a  promise  is  given 
to  relax  the  Investment  Priority  List.  The  positive  list,  that  is  a  list  of  invest- 
ment areas  which  are  open  to  new  investment,  is  to  be  enlarged  while  the 
negative  list  is  to  be  shortened.  Meawhile,  the  Investment  Board  has  issued  a 
new  Investment  Priority  List  with  a  negative  list  which  is  in  fact  shorter  than  in 
the  previous  version. 

There  still  are  other  elements  of  the  Package  such  as  the  lowering  of  the 
minimum  value  of  investment  to  US$1  million  in  favour  of  "small"  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  services  industry  with  the  exception  of  consultant  and 
engineering  services.  However,  it  is  the  first  seven  elements  which  constitute 
the  core  of  the  Package. 

Sign  of  Realism 

The  May  6  Package  left  many  things  to  be  desired  if  the  private  sector  is 
really  expected  to  boost  investment  and  export  of  manufactured  products 
simultaneously.  Firstly,  it  refrains  from  touching  upon  some  basic  issues  like 
the  ones  related  to  the  serious  erosion  of  the  investment  environment  following 
the  announcement  of  the  January  22  Regulation  in  1974.  Not  only  has  this 
regulation  withdrawn  some  of  the  incentives  provided  by  the  two  initial  laws 
on  investment,  namely  the  Act  of  Foreign  Investment  of  1967  and  the  Act  on 
Domestic  Investment  of  1968,  but  it  also  has  resulted  in  a  disintegration  of  In- 
donesia's business  community. 

Secondly,  the  way  in  which  the  May  6  Package  defines  the  conditions  un- 
der which  each  of  the  incentives  is  to  be  made  available  reflects  clearly  the 


'Literally,  Inti-Rakyat  means  Core-People,  in  which  the  Core  is  represented  by  the  big  investor 
and  the  People  by  a  big  number  of  smallholders. 
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strong  preference  of  the  government  for  dirigistic  measures.  To  put  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  the  May  6  Package  relies  heavily  on  administrative  capability  in- 
stead of  on  the  rational  behaviour  of  entrepreneurs,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
appointing record  of  the  government  as  regards  its  repeated  attempts  to  clean 
the  bureaucracy  and,  thereby,  improve  its  effectiveness.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  a  contradiction  between  the  eagerness  of  the  government  to  steer  the 
economic  development  with  the  help  of  administrative  measures  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  fact  that  the  bureaucracy  is  ineffective  on  the  other.  As  long  as 
this  contradiction  is  there,  policy  adjustments  will  continue  to  perform  short 
of  expectation. 

Thirdly,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the' announcement  of  the  May  6  Package, 
different  interpretations  have  begun  to  emerge  within  the  various  government 
departments,  pointing  out  to  the  apparent  lack  of  a  consensus  on  what  should 
come  first  in  view  of  the  badly  needed  increase  in  both  export  and  investment 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  really  tight  resource  constraints  facing  the  economy 
on  the  other.  Should  this  quarrel  persist,  the  uncertainty  in  the  industrial  and 
trade  policies  will  worsen. 

To  summarise,  the  May  6  Package  is  incomplete  in  terms  of  the  erosion 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  industrial  and  trade  policies  behind  the  oil  boom. 
Its  insufficiency  will  be  the  more  clear  once  reference  is  made  to  the  interna- 
tional economic  environment  which  is  becoming  less  friendly  than  it  was  in  the 
1970s.  Furthermore,  the  implementation  of  the  Package  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  a  consensus  among  the  various  agencies. 

Many  observers  and  foreign  investors  may  have  found  the  details  of  the 
May  6  Package  disappointing.  Nevertheless,  those  who  relate  it  to  the 
previous  adjustments  may  have  learnt  that  Indonesia's  economic  management 
is  still  receptive  to  changes.  The  announcement  of  the  May  6  Package  at  a  time 
when  many  things  appear  to  have  been  too  rigid  to  account  for  new  environ- 
ment, is  a  sign  of  this  realistic  flexibility. 

Djisman  S.  SIMANDJUNTAK 


Problems  in  the  Teaching  Profession 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  schools,  students  and  teachers  has  been  quite 
encouraging  lately.  This  quantitative  development  was  evident  at  primary, 
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high  schools  and  even  university  levels,  both  state  and  private  ones.  As  an  il- 
lustration the  following  can  be  noted. 

Children  at  primary  education  age  level,  namely  7-12  years,  totalled 
28,201,100  in  1985,  of  whom  25,970,800  children  have  been  accommodated, 
namely  92  per  cent  of  the  total  number  quoted  aboye,  with  approximately 
1,002,000  primary  School  teachers.  In  1984  the  government  launched  a  drive 
on  compulsory  education  for  children  under  the  age  bracket  of  7-12  years  in- 
cluding the  handicapped  children.  Hence  in  the  years  to  come  all  the  popula- 
tion group  at  primary  education  age  level  will  be  accommodated  at  primary 
schools.  In  line  with  it,  the  programme  for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  for  8 
million  citizens  would  be  implemented  and  completed  during  the  period  of  the 
coming  eight  years.  Accordingly  it  can  be  expected  that  in  1995,  around  134 
million  citizens  within  the  age  bracket  of  7-45  years  will  be  able  to  read. 

This  would  also  be  the  case  with  the  development  of  Secondary  Schools.  In 
1985,  6,165,000  students  were  accommodated,  i.e.  around  46  per  cent  of  all 
the  Junior  Secondary  School  age  level,  i.e.  aged  13-15  years.  It  is  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  the  Repelita  IV  (the  Fourth  Five  Year  Development  Plan)  period, 
that  is,  in  1988/1989,  65  per  cent  of  the  Junior  Secondary  Age  level  students 
will  have  been  accommodated.  To  this  end  a  number  of  357,200  Junior  Secon- 
dary School  teachers  will  have  to  be  made  available. 

At  the  Senior  Secondary  School  level  approximately  3,022,000  students 
have  been  accommodated,  i.e.  around  23.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
within  the  age  bracket  of  16-18  years,  taught  by  204,900  teachers.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected that  the  number  of  students  at  the  Senior  Secondary  Education  age 
level  accommodated  in  Senior  Secondary  Schools  would  number  to  approx- 
imately 39.5  per  cent  by  the  end  of  Repelita  IV. 

At  the  Higher  Education  level  a  quantitative  development  can  also  be 
noted.  Until  1984  there  were  45  State  Universities  including  1  Open  University 
and  435  Private  Universities  (in  1985  the  number  increased  to  556).  The  num- 
ber of  educational  staff  (lecturers)  at  state  universities  totalled  27,000  and 
those  at  private  universities  33,062.  Until  the  end  of  Repelita  III  approximately 
5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  school  aged  children  within  the  age  bracket  of 
18-24  years  could  be  accommodated  at  Higher  Educational  Institutes;  and  by 
the  end  of  Repelita  IV  it  is  expected  that  8  per  cent  of  the  number  within  that 
age  bracket  would  be  accommodated. 

All  those  activities  in  the  field  of  education  mentioned  above  are  basically 
efforts  in  the  overall  improvement  of  the  people's  intelligence  throughout  In- 
donesia. Those  endeavours,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  being  acknowledged 
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by  the  society  at  large  as  striking  activities  in  this  country,  are  not  without  a 
great  number  of  shortcomings.  One  of  the  weaknesses  that  has  been  high- 
lighted in  general  is  the  problem  of  quality,  starting  as  from  the  level  of 
primary  education  up  to  that  of  higher  education  institutes.  By  and  large  there 
are  two  major  flaws;  firstly,  the  graduates  are  not  well  prepared  in  terms  of 
their  learning  capability  to  attend  a  higher  level  of  learning;  secondly,  the 
graduates'  quality  is  not  relevant  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  society.  The 
increasing  number  of  drop-outs  at  all  levels  of  education  and  that  of  unem- 
ployed university  graduates  are,  as  it  were,  a  justification  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned asessment. 

Mentioned  flaws  in  the  educational  world  should  eventually  be  connected 
to  the  professional  quality  of  the  teachers  from  the  primary  education  level  up 
to  Senior  Secondary  School  level,  whose  number  totals  1,564,100,  and  lec- 
turers of  the  state  and  private  universities,  whose  number  totals  approximately 
60,062.  Hence  a  variety  of  views  on  the  positions  and  conditions  of  teachers  in 
Indonesia  has  been  expressed.  This  essay  purports  to  have  an  overview  of 
various  factors  related  to  the  teaching  profession,  which  a.o.  are  the  teacher's 
social  condition,  academic  standard,  the  teaching  and  learning  process/school 
curriculum  and  the  administration  of  education.  Prime  attention  is  paid  to- 
teachers  of  Primary  up  to  Senior  Secondary  Schools. 

During  the  period  before  the  war,  the  teaching  profession  might  be  the 
most  conspicuous  in  society.  This  was  even  more  so  since  this  profession  con- 
stituted the  main  available  means  of  education  for  the  best  sons  of  the  country 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  professions  had  not  yet  been  developed.  Aside 
from  that,  the  fact  that  the  Indonesian  society  was  still  lagging  behind  in 
various  fields,  also  played  a  role  in  placing  the  teacher  in  the  position  of  a 
development  agent  or  even  as  the  society's  idol.  The  after  effect  of  such  a  myth 
of  the  teaching  profession  has  still  been  felt  to  date. 

Hence,  even  today  the  teaching  profession  is  still  value  laden.  Many  things 
that  are  ideal  and  beautiful  are  bestowed  upon  this  teaching  profession.  People 
say  that  a  teacher  is  a  noble  person,  a  central  figure,  improving  the  nation's  in- 
telligence and  other  labels  which  demand  from  a  teacher  to  become  one  to  be 
emulated.  Not  only  that;  the  teachers'  profession  in  Indonesia  is  labelled  by 
the  government  as  a  "hero  without  a  medal."  The  soldier  of  ABRI  (the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia)  and  other  professions  (such  as  those  of, 
the  customs  officer,  bank  official,  accountant,  doctor,  notary,  lawyer,  judge, 
architect,  manager,  pharmacist,  businessman,  industrialist,  data  processor) 
do  not  get  such  labels. 

All  the  above  mentioned  characteristics  indicate  as  though  the  profession 
of  a  teacher  is  burdened  with  great  obligations  and  responsibilities  compared 
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with  the  other  profession.  Yet,  although  their  ranking  in  terms  of  value  laden, 
the  highest  position  should  be  ascribed  to  the  teaching  profession,  in  reality  in 
socio-economic  terms,  the  profession  of  a  teacher  is  placed  at  the  lowest  rank, 
far  below  the  aforementioned  professions. 

Such  flaws  are  certainly  ironical  to  the  condition  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  Indonesia.  Such  a  welfare  condition  of  teachers  has  greatly  affected  the 
teachers'  performance  in  carrying  out  their  duties,  both  in  school  and  society. 
Besides,  it  has  also  made  the  teaching  profession  less  attractive  and  less  com- 
petitive compared  with  other  professions.  Consequently  qualified  persons  are 
no  longer  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession,  let  alone  as  a  means  of  their 
main  livelihood.  The  teaching  profession  is  at  best  regarded  as  a  stepping  stone 
before  obtaining  other  jobs;  or  as  a  side  job,  just  to  fill  one's  spare  time  and  at 
the  same  time  serving  as  an  additional  earning.  Hence  many  teachers  or  lec- 
turers teach  as  part-timers  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  having  worked  some- 
where else  in  the  morning.  If  need  be  they  will  concurrently  teach  at  several 
schools  or  universities.  For  example,  at  the  existing  435  private  universities 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff  are  fulltimers,  whereas  the  other  remain- 
ing teaching  staff  members  are  part-timers: 

The  direct  result  of  such  a  minimum  welfare  condition  of  teachers  is  that 
the  profession  of  teachers  has  only  become  an  "emergency  profession"  viewed 
from  the  job  seekers'  or  the  teachers'  point  of  view. 


II 

Apparently  the  difficulty  cited  above,  namely  the  minimum  welfare  condi- 
tion of  teachers  has  also  played  a  role  in  bringing  about  another  complicated 
problem,  namely  the  academic  quality  of  teachers  which  shows  many 
characteristics  of  an  emergency  nature.  Perhaps  since  Indonesia's  indepen- 
dence there  has  been,  as  it  were,  an  opinion  that  every  primary  school  graduate 
and  beyond  can  directly  become  a'  teacher.  Consequently  it  was  as  though  the 
authority  to  teach  was  automatically  implemented  as  follows:  Primary  school 
graduates  should  teach  the  Kindergarten,  Junior  Secondary  School  graduates 
should  teach  at  Primary  Schools,  Senior  Secondary  School  Graduates  should 
teach  at  Junior  Secondary  Schools,  and  university  students  should  teach  at 
whatever  school  level  below  that  of  a  university  etc.  If  need  be,  even  Senior 
Secondary  School  graduates  should  teach  at  Senior  Secondary  Schools, 
University  Post  graduates  (SI)  should  teach  (SI)  programmed  university 
students. 

Those  characteristics  were  not  only  phenomena  of  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
to  date  there  has  not  been  any  sign  of  their  termination.  On  the  contrary,  it 
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was  even  published  recently  that  to  overcome  the  shortage  of  Junior  and 
Senior  Secondary  School  teachers  numbering  4.600,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture  would  recruit  third  year  university  students  and  over  and 
retired  teachers  to  teach  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and 
English  (Antara,  July  13,  1985).  Based  on  the  above  mentioned  pattern  of 
thinking  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  up  to  senior  secondary  schools  are 
generally  those  with  a  formal  educational  background  lower  than  SI  (Post 
graduates),  let  alone  primary  school  teachers,  whose  formal  education  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Senior  Secondary  School  level. 

The  emergency  situation  of  the  number  and  quality  of  teachers  is  also  re- 
flected at  the  state  universities.  According  to  the  Director  General  for  Higher 
Learnings  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture,  there  are  at  present 
400,000  students  and  27,000  lecturers,  at  45  State  Universities.  The  number  of 
lecturers  should  be  40,000.  Hence  during  this  Repelita  IV  a  total  of  14,000  lec- 
turers is  still  called  for.  Out  of  the  existing  27,000  lecturers  only  14  per  cent 
meet  the  academic  qualification,  namely  3  per  cent  are  those  with  Doctor's 
degree  and  11  per  cent  have  acquired  master  degrees  {Antara,  September  19, 
1985).  Approximately  86  per  cent  of  the  lecturers  do  not  meet  the  academic  re- 
quirements. The  distribution  of  qualified  lecturers  has  also  been  unequal. 
They  are  in  general  appointed  at  big  universities  such  as,  the  IPB  (Bogor 
Agricultural  Institute),  UI  (University  of  Indonesia)  and  the  like. 

The  low  academic  quality  of  teachers  at  primary  schools  up  to  the  universi- 
ty level  also  affects  the  low  quality  of  the  education  industry  in  Indonesia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  has  hampered  the  development  of  the  teaching  profession 
towards  a  genuine  profession  on  the  other. 

Today  the  crucial  problem  of  the  Indonesian  people  is  that  they  are  on  the 
one  hand  striving  after  the  equal  dissemination  and  improvement  of  the 
people's  intelligence  by  virtue  of  the  existing  educational  institutions,  but  on 
the  other,  those  in  society,  particularly  the  most  capable  ones,  are  reluctant  to 
become  teachers  or  enter  teachers  training  schools.  Even  those  who  graduated 
from  teacher's  training  schools  may  not  become  teachers  after  all.  Sheer 
ethical  appeals  seem  not  to  be  quite  effective  in  bringing  about  a  solid  func- 
tional teacher's  profession. 


Ill 

The  inadequate  welfare  condition  for  teachers,  has  also  tempted  teachers' 
to  look  for  additional  jobs  beyond  their  working  hours,  such  as  teaching,  or 
any  other  job  to  add  to  their  earnings.  Consequently  the  teacher  will  become 
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exhausted  and  has  not  enough  time  for  the  preparation  of  lessons,  or  to  cor- 
rect the  students'  work,  let  alone  studying  novelties  in  his  or  her  field  of  work. 
This  phenomenon  also  occurs  at  universities.  In  a  memorandum  terminating 
his  tenure  of  office  the  Director  General  of  Higher  Learnings  (1976-1984)  said: 
"Facts  have  shown  that  the  time  spent  by  teachers  is  far  below  the  minimum 
requirement  for  effective  teaching." 

In  addition  to  that,  the  daily  burden  of  the  curriculum  is  so  heavy  that 
teachers  are  unable  to  prepare  themselves  well  for  their  lessons.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion the  only  learning  and  teaching  process  that  can  be  carried  out  is  to  copy, 
memorise  and  reproduce  when  required  in  a  test.  Such  a  situation  has  become 
a  common  phenomenon  at  primary  schools  up  to  the  university  level. 

Seemingly,  not  only  the  teacher's  capability  is  queried,  but  also  the 
teacher.'s  insufficient  mastering  of  the  material  to  be  taught  and  the  insuffi- 
cient time  to  prepare  the  material  before  teaching.  Whereas  the  opportunity 
and  facility  to  improve  mentioned  weaknesses  are  very  hard  to  get. 

Consequently,  the  process  of  learning  and  teaching  at  schools  does  not 
evoke  the  students'  eagerness  to  know  and  their  auto-activity;  reversely  the 
process  of  learning  and  teaching  eliminates  them  by  merely  having  the  students 
to  memorise  the  material  verbally  and  in  an  intellectualistic  manner.  The 
capability  to  learn  and  solve  problems  actively,  critically  and  creatively  is  not 
dealt  with  at  all.  Unconsciously  the  process  of  learning  and  teaching  proceeds 
by  merely  developing  a  passive  attitude  of  the  students. 

Aside  from  the  flaws  in  its  presentation  which  is  basically  very  traditional 
and  conservative  in  nature  as  referred  to  earlier,  the  school  curriculum  does 
contain  basic  weaknesses.  Firstly,  it  is  generally  oriented  to  the  past,  excessive- 
ly value-laden  and  less  oriented  towards  the  future.  Secondly,  the  curriculum  is 
excessively  over  burdened  with  material  from  primary  school  up  to  the  univer- 
sity level.  Even  at  universities  around  60  subjects  have  to  be  digested  within 
five  years,  or  at  an  average  of  one  subject  in  one  month.  In  it  is  implied  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  student  would  be  able  to  know  and  memorise  many  things, 
if  necessary  everything.  Whether  or  not  they  are  understood,  or  are  useful  for 
the  student's  learning  capability,  is  not  to  be  of  any  concern. 

The  curriculum  which  includes  the  process  of  learning  and  teaching  at 
schools  is  not  only  traditional  and  conservative  in  nature,  but  is  also  very  much 
oriented  towards  the  adult's  interest  and  the  past,  and  less  oriented  towards 
the  students  and  their  future.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  curriculum  and  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  and  teaching  are  lagging  far  behind  and  is  immune  to  science 
and  technology. 
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Moreover  the  existing  curriculum  is  generally  tied  up  to  government's 
regulations,  so  that  even  if  the  teacher's  quality  and  their  welfare  condition 
may  be  adequate,  yet  it  remains  difficult  to  produce  professionals  and  scien- 
tists in  new  fields  in  line  with  the  progress  of  time. 

Such  a  curriculum  has  an  adverse  impact  not  only  upon  the  students  but 
the  teachers  as  well,  since  the  teacher  happens  to  be  the  principal  executor  of 
the  curriculum  in  schools.  Hence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  students,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  no  longer  an  idol  profession,  but  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  past  and 
backwardness. 

As  a  consequence  for  students  who  have  undergone  a  process  in  the  educa- 
tion industry  for  12  or  17  years,  one  doubts  about  their  value  addition. 
Whereas  the  society,  being  the  users  of  their  labour  is,  as.it  were,  only  buying 
their  diploma  and  formal  degree,  and  not  their  performance  and  responsibili- 
ty. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  number  of  drop-outs  from  universities 
may  be  an  indication  that  the  students  no  longer  respect  the  authority  of 
universities,  especially  the  teaching  staff.  This  is  a  protest  launched  in  the  form 
of  a  unilateral  severance  of  relationship. 


IV 

If  the  profession  of  teachers  is  considered  not  being  professional  the  condi-  I 
tion  of  the  educational  management  does  not  differ  much.  It  might  even  be  in  I 
a  worse  condition.  The  reason  is  that  the  well-educated  staff  is  reluctant  to  be-  I 
come  involved  in  the  management  of  education  valued  to  be  less  attractive.  I 
Hence  the  positions  in  the  management  of  education  from  the  level  of  primary  I 
school  up  to  that  of  the  university  are  filled  by  unqualified  personnel.  Or,  as  I 
stated  by  the  Director  General  for  Higher  Learnings  "positions  in  the  manage- 
ment of  universities  are  occupied  by  personnel  who  are  not,  or  are  less  I 
qualified  and  have  no  perception  on  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  I 
the  management  of  education." 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  the  management  of  the  educa- 
tional world  there  is  always  "bad  news";  either  with  regard  to  serving  the  in- 
terest of  the  teachers  individually  (such  as,  salaries,  wellbeing,  pensions,  ap- 
pointments, promotions,  training/education,  and  the  like),  or  in  terms  of  the  I 
process  of  learning  and  teaching  and  the  co-ordination  of  all  educational  ! 
administrative  components. 

For  example,  IKIP  (Teachers  Training  College)  graduates  who  are  teachers  t 
candidates  are  not  appointed,  whereas  people  always  hear  complaints  about  I 
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the  shortage  of  teachers.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  people  are  reluctant  to  be- 
come teachers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  weaknesses  in  the  administration  have 
also  contributed  to  it.  One  can  say  that  the  potential  source  of  teachers  for 
Primary  Schools  up  to  the  Senior  Secondary  Schools  are  the  university 
!  graduates  including  the  great  number  of  drop-outs.  In  fact  there  would  have 
been  a  wide  range  of  choices  available  if  the  educational  administration  res- 
ponsively  and  efficiently  had  solicited  for  them,  since  it  is  quite  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  those  graduates  prefer  to  remain  unemployed  instead  of  be- 
coming teachers.  In  East  Java  alone,  according  to  reports,  there  were  4,951 
university  graduates  and  4,849  undergraduates  being  unemployed  in  early 
1986. 

Besides,  the  teachers,  particularly  Primary  School  teachers,  often  receive 
their  salaries  several  months  overdue,  let  alone  in  remote  areas.  If  it  is  time  for 
them  to  retire,  it  often  happens  that  they  no  more  receive  their  salaries  due  to 
them  as  teachers  on  active  service,  whereas  arrangements  for  their  pensions 
have  not  as  yet  been  made. 

This  has  also  been  the  case  with  administrative  shortfalls  related  to  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  and  teaching.  For  example,  the  curriculum  has  been  changed, 
but  teachers  have  not  been  prepared,  or  the  books  needed  are  not  yet  available, 
and  the  like.  Negative  reports  on  the  administration  of  education  have  often 
been  exposed  by  the  mass  media  to  the  public.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  re- 
luctance of  the  people  to  become  teachers  is  also  due  to  their  anxiety  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  neverending  chaos  of  the  administration  of  education. 

However  high  the  ideals  of  the  teaching  profession  may  be,  it  is  virtually 
difficult  to  execute  since  it  is  also  diminished  by  the  characteristically  unsup- 
portive  practices  of  the  administration.  Apparently  the  administration,  which 
ji  by  definition  purports  to  facilitate,  to  expedite,  and  not  merely  to  play  lip- 
service,  still  remains  a  dream  in  the  profession  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  The  question  as  to  when  the  administration  would  become  normal, 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 


V 

It  is  undeniable  that  teachers  in  Indonesia  have  been  successful  in  bringing 
about  the  equal  distribution  of  study  opportunities  for  the  entire  people  of  In- 
donesia, so  that  quantitative  progress  have  been  achieved.  It  could  also  not  be 
denied  that  the  qualitative  condition  of  education  has  not  been  on  a  par  with 
the  quantitative  one;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  declined  and  is  not  relevant  with 
the  demands  of  modern  time,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  decline  in  quality  of  edu- 
cation has  become  the  "price"  to  be  paid  for  the  quantitative  progress. 
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Relating  the  decline  in  quality  of  education  with  the  condition  of  the 
teacher's  profession  is  indeed  unavoidable.  However,  the  teacher's  profession 
in  Indonesia  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  various  factors  which  are  generally 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  teaching  profession  itself,  namely  the  welfare  condi- 
tion of  the  teachers  which  is  very  minimal,  the  low  quality  educational  back- 
ground, the  backwardness  of  the  curriculum  and  the  process  of  learning  and 
teaching  which  is  immune  to  science  and  technology  and  the  administration  of 
education  which  is  not  supportive. 

To  professionalise  the  teacher's  profession  all  factors  mentioned  need  to  be 
dealt  with  sincerely  and  integratedly.  So  that  gradually  the  quantitative  ad- 
vancement would  be  balanced  by  J;he  qualitative  progress.  Minimally  the 
teacher's  profession  and  the  educational  world  should  serve  to  prepare  the 
learning  competence  of  the  students  in  the  face  of  the  continuously  rapid 
changes  pioneered  by  the  progress  of  science  and  technology. 

At  present,  the  teacher's  profession  and  the  educational  world  are  parts  of 
the  problems  and  have  not  been  able  to  function  as  components  that  can  solve 
the  nation's  social  problems.  To  achieve  that  objective  it  seems  to  be  a  long 
way  off  for  the  teacher's  profession,  which  is  indeed  not  yet  professional. 

What  is  urgently  called  for  is  the  "re-education"  of  teachers  by  providing 
them  with  relevant  knowledge  on  science  and  technology  in  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  modern  times  and  the  future,  from  the  primary  school  level  up 
to  that  of  the  university;  improvement  of  the  teacher's  welfare  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  the  other  professions  and  at  the  same  time  to  lure 
qualified  personnel  to  this  profession;  the  restructuring  of  the  curriculum  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  century  of  information  and  the  process  of 
learning  and  teaching  which  would  provide  students  with  the  minimum  learn- 
ing capability  to  proceed  to  higher  studies,  or  to  engage  themselves  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  society;  and  finally  the  reform  of  a  supportive  educational 
administration. 

All  of  these  constitute  a  gigantic  task  which  cannot  be  postponed  any 
longer.  Since  a  quantitative  development  which  is  not  on  par  with  the 
qualitative  one  is  a  national  burden.  This  is  even  more  so  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  global  development  of  the  culture  of  technology  which  keeps  pvolving 
rapidly  and  fundamentally,  and  which  calls  for  the  capacity  to  study  for  the 
society  at  large.  To  this  end  an  appropriate  curriculum  and  a  professional 
teacher's  profession  constitute  the  minimum  requirement. 


Rufinus  LAHUR 


The  Prospective  Changes  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean 


St.  Munadjat  DANUSAPUTRO 


INTRODUCTION 

Towards  the  birth  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  US  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Hays,  made  a  remarkable  statement  by  forecasting  that:  "The  Mediterranean 
is  the  ocean  of  the  past,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  the  present,  but  the  Pacific  is  the 
ocean  of  the  future."  About  50  years  earlier,  another  US  Secretary  of  State: 
William  Seward  expressed  more  or  less  the  same  forecast  by  predicting  that: 
"henceforth,  European  commerce,  European  politics  and  European  activity, 
although  becoming  actually  more  intimate,  will  nevertheless  sink  in  impor- 
tance, while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands  and  the  vast  region 
beyond,  will  become  the  chief  theatre  of  events  in  the  world's  greatest  here- 
after."1 A  remarkable  prediction  indeed  concerning  the  coming  outburst  in 
importance  and  significance  of  the  greatest  on  the  globe:  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

All  the  land  areas  of  the  earth,  if  united,  would  approximately  fill  the 
55,000,000  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  water  hemisphere,  with  its 
minute  and  multitudinous  islands,  became  an  ocean  of  destiny  in  the  twentieth 
century.  But  how  little  is  our  knowledge  thereabout. 

The  problems  of  defence  and  expansion  which  induced  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines 
before  1900,  likewise  persuaded  alert  statesmen  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  urge  wider  British  annexation  of  islands  still  unclaimed,  while  France,  Ger- 
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many  and  Japan  were  also  raising  flags  on  unconsidered  atolls  and  pressing 
claims  to  lonely  archipelagoes. 

Sovereignty  was  often  difficult  to  maintain  on  scattered  groups  of  islands; 
and  as  continuous  occupation  was  impossible  on  most  of  the  South  Pacific 
reefs  and  atolls  because  few  of  them  will  adequately  support  even  a  small  pop- 
ulation, it  became  the  custom  in  the  twentieth  century  to  allot  the  different 
powers  fields  of  ocean  lying  between  specified  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. Thus,  almost  without  their  knowledge,  isolated  island  peoples,  who  had 
seldom  seen  Europeans  except  visiting  whalers  or  missionaries,  found  them- 
selves swept  into  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  government  located  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  The  process  of  demarcation  and  annexation  was  hastened  by 
the  events  of  World  War  I  (1914-1918)  which  was  actually  a  war  between  those 
who  had  occupied  the  Pacific  islands,  while  the  islanders  themselves  did  not 
know  thereabout. 


THE  INDIGENOUS  NAME  OF  THIS  WATER  HEMISPHERE 

The  above  observation  was  made  a.o.  by  Robert  C.  Suggs,  the  leader  of  the 
scientific  expedition  on  Polynesia,  organised  by  "The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History"  in  1957-1958  of  which  the  result  was  published  in  "The 
Island  Civilisation  of  Polynesia."  Another  observation  of  more  scientific  sig- 
nificance was  his  dicovering  of  the  indigenous  name  of  this  "water  hemi- 
sphere," well-known  in  the  languages  of  the  islanders  of  Polynesia  as 
"Tagaroa,"  re-discovered  by  John  Rahasia  as  described  in  his  book:  "Pene- 
muan  Kembali  Tagaroa,"  (1975  =f  Rediscovery  of  Tagaroa). 

The  name  "Tagaroa"  is  composed  by  the  word  "taga"  and  the  word 
"roa."  The  word  "taga"  is  actually  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  "telaga" 
which  means  "lake."  The  word  "roa"  finds  its  equivalent  in  the  word  "rowa" 
which  means  "extensive,"  or  "great"  or  "big."  Thus,  the  name  "Tagaroa" 
means  etymologically  "telaga-rowa,"  which  can  be  translated  into  "Great 
Lake,"  or  "The  Extensive  Lake." 

John  Rahasia  observed  that  the  name  "Tagaroa"  was  originally  the 
name  of  "The  God  of  the  Seas  and  Oceans"  according  to  the  indigenous 
mythology  of  the  islanders,  which  may  be  compared  with  "Oceanos,"  the 
name  of  "The  God  of  the  Seas  and  Oceans"  according  to  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gy. So  as  the  Greek  and  the  Western  People  call  "The  Extensive,  or  the  Great 
Seas"  as  "Ocean"  --  derived  from  the  name  of  "Oceanos,"  the  islanders  call 
"this  extensive  hemisphere":  "Tagaroa"  -  derived  from  the  name  of  "the 
God  of  the  Seas  and  Oceans." 
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Interesting  enough  was  his  further  observation  that  the  name  "Tagaroa" 
in  the  languages  of  the  islanders  of  Polynesia  was  pronounced  with  different 
modifications  in  the  languages  of  the  islanders  of  Melanesia  and  Micronesia, 
such  as  "Tangaroa,"  or  "Tanaroa,"  or  "Ta'aroa,"  or  "Tagaloa,"  or 
"Tangaloa,"  or  "Tagaloang,"  or  even  "Hanga  Roa." 

By  further  investigations,  Robert  C.  Suggs  reported  that  he  found  a  Tahi- 
tian  Chant,  which  he  translated  as  follows: 

"Tangaroa 

Was  the  ancestor  of  the  All  Gods, 
By  Him  were  all  things  made, 
From  ancient  time, 
Great  Tangaroa  existed, 
The  source  of  all."2 

According  to  Prof.  Raymond  William  Firth  in  his  book,  "The  Maoris,"  the 
name  "Ta(n)garoa"  is  commonly  interpreted  as  "The  Lord  of  the  Seas"  as  it 
was  also  observed  by  Erich  von  Daniken  in  his  book  "Return  to  Stars"  or,  by 
Edward  Dodd  in  his  book  on  "Polynesian  Seafaring,"  (197?). 


Edward  Dodd  reported  that  he  found  a  more  detailed  description  of 
"Tagaroa"  in  the  Polynesian  mythology  when  he  cited  the  teaching  of  the 
oldest  people  of  the  Cook  Islands,  which  he  translated  as  follows: 

"Tangaroa, 

He  was  there:  Tangaroa  was  his  name 
All  about  Him  was  emptiness. 
No  where  the  Land  -  No  where  the  Sky 
No  where  the  Sea  —  No  where  man 
Tangaroa  called  out  —  No  echo  answered. 


Than  in  this  solitude  He  became  the  world 
His  knot  of  roots  it  is  Tangaroa 
The  rocks  are  He  again 
Tangaroa  -  The  song  of  the  Sea 
Tangaroa  --  He  named  himself 
Tangaroa  --  Eternity 
Tangaroa  --  The  powerful 

Creator  of  the  universe  which  is  but  the  shell  of  Tangaroa 
Who  bestows  on  it  Life-in-beautiful-harmony."3 


2John  Rahasia,  "Penemuan  Kembali  Tagaroa"  (Jakarta:  Yayasan  Tagaroa,  1975),  pp.  97-99; 
as  the  main  source  of  author's  book:  Wawasan  Nusantara,  X,  vol.  2,  pp.  21-46,  and  more  detail- 
ed, see  his  other  book:  Hukum  Lingkungan,  III:  Regional  (Bandung:  Binacipta,  1982),  ch.  XIV 
pp.  303-313. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  21-31. 


Map  1 

TAGAROA/AUSTRONESIA 


Source:  John  Rahasia:  Penemuan  Kembali  Tagaroa  (Jakarta:  Yayasan  Tagaroa,  1975);  cited  by 
the  author  in:  Wawasan  Nusanlara  -  X,  vol.  2  (Bandung:  Alumni,  1983);  more  detailed, 
in  St.  Munadjat  Danusaputro,  Hukum  Lingkungan  -  III:  Regional  (Bandung:  Binacipta, 
1982),  Ch.  XIV,  pp.  303-313. 
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Thus,  "Ta'(n)garoa"  as  a  name  of  "The  Lord  of  the  Seas"  is  used  to  name 
the  ocean  which  later  on  was  called  by  "Fernao  de  Magelhaes"  in  1521  as 
"The  Pacific  Ocean,"  because  he  regarded  "this  water  hemisphere"  as  very 
Pacific  during  his  voyage  from  the  Southern  tip  of  South  America  to  the 
Philippines,  while  he  did  not  know  the  originally  indigenous  name  thereof. 

The  creation  by  Fernao  de  Magelhaes  of  the  name  "The  Pacific  Ocean" 
for  "Tagaroa"  in  the  regions  of  Polynesia,  Melanesia  and  Micronesia  coin- 
cided with  a  similar  act  of  another  Portuguese  sailor,  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498, 
when  he  called  "Tagaroa"  which  he  sailed  from  the  Southern  tip  of  Africa  to 
India  as  "The  Indian  Ocean,"  because  he  also  did  not  know  about  the  real  and 
indigenous  name  of  this  "water  hemisphere." 

So  the  name  of  "Indian  Ocean"  for  the  Western  Tagaroa  since  1498  and 
the  name  of  "Pacific  Ocean"  for  the  Eastern  Tagaroa  since  1521  are  both  ar- 
tificial names  for  Tagaroa  (The  Extensive  Lake)  which  flows  between  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  the  western  coast  of  America.  Since  time  immemo- 
rial this  "water  hemisphere"  has  been  regarded  by  the  islanders  of  this  region 
as  but  an  extensive  lake  or  "Telaga  Rowa  (luas)"  from  which  is  derived  the 
original  name  of  "Tagaroa,"  the  seat  of  "The  God  of  the  Seas  and  Oceans" 
according  to  the  indigenous  mythology. 

By  digging  out  this  simple  fact  of  the  originally  indigenous  name  of  this 
"water  hemisphere"  to  be  compared  with  the.  artificial  names  created  by  the 
Westerners,  one  may  hopefully  understand  the  two  different  outlooks  upon 
this  "water  hemisphere"  as  adhered  to  by  the  islanders  and  those  developed  by 
foreigners. 


Taghaloang 

in  Indonesia,  the  name  of  "Ta(n)garoa"  is  known  as  "Tlaghaloang"  as  it 
is  used  in  the  religious  song  of  the  People  of  the  Sanghir-Talaud  Archipelago 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Sulawesi-Utara  (Northern  Sulawesi 
Province).  This  song  of  the  fishers-population  of  the  Sanghir-Talaud  Ar- 
chipelago is  named  "Sakaeng  Su  Taghaloang"  (A  ship  on  the  Extensive  Lake), 
symbolising  "the  existence  of  man  in  his  environment,"  as  reported  by  John 
Rahasia  above. 

"Sakaeng  Su  Taghaloang"  is  a  religious  hymn  sung  by  the  fishers-popu- 
lation as  a  prayer  before  they  start  to  sail.  The  complete  couplet  reads  as 
follows: 
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SAKAENG  SU  TAGHALOANG 


Sakaeng  su  Taghaloang 
Masaseng-go  Mapia 
Nagkodang-kai  I-tuang 
Api  su  takaghia 
Maning  selihe  Maiha 
Balade  gaghuwa 
I  Kami  Tawe  Mataku 
Nangkidang  Mawu 


(A  ship  on  a  big,  extensive  lake) 
(Sails  with  fastness) 
(The  captain  is  the  Lord) 
(Free  from  all  threats) 
(Although  the  ocean  is  rough) 
(The  waves  are  terrifying) 
(We  are  not  anxious) 
(For  God  is  our  Captain) 


Based  upon  this  religious  hymn,  the  people  of  the  Sanghir-Talaud  Archi- 
pelago believe  that  their  activities  on  the  "Big,  extensive  Lake"  (Taghaloang) 
which  is  bestowed  by  God  almighty  upon  them,  is  a  blessing  from  Him. 
Therefore,  they  perform  their  fishery  and  sailing  activities  always  under  the 
guidance  of  God,  their  Captain  on  seas  and  oceans.  They  consider  the  "Big, 
extensive  Lake"  as  a  single  water  hemisphere,  Taghaloang  (Tagaroa)  consti- 
tuting their  "physical  life-environment,"  divided  into  the  "western"  and  the 
"eastern-Taghaloang"  (The  Indian  and  the  Pacific  Oceans). 

Because  they  consider  this  "water  hemisphere"  as  but  a  single  lake,  they 
are  never  anxious  to  sail  whatever  direction  as  to  the  west  towards  Africa,  or  in 
the  eastern  direction  towards  the  coast  of  America.  This  is  just  the  reason  why 
many  islanders  of  this  region  moved  and  transmigrated  to  other  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  since  time  immemorial,  such  as  to  the  island  of  Madagascar 
where  they  built  up  the  old  Kingdom  of  Merina.  To  the  eastern  direction 
many  of  them  transmigrated  to  the  Island  of  Tahiti  and  even  to  the  Easter  Is- 
lands off  the  coast  of  Chile,  or  to  Hawaii  (Hawa-ii  =  Little  "hawa'VJawa?). 

Based  upon  their  belief  on  "Taghaloang"  as  the  "God  of  the  Seas  and 
Oceans,"  their  mythology  teaches  them  that  "Taghaloang"  has  many  sons 
and  daughters,  reigning  over  all  the  Seas  and  Oceans  of  the  world.  One  of  his 
daughters  is  known  by  the  people  of  Indonesia  as  the  "Queen  of  the  South 
Seas"  (Nyai  Loro  Kidul)  who  governs  the  Ocean  lying  south  of  Indonesia  (the 
Indian  Ocean).  Her  sister  is  known  in  Vietnam  as  the  "Queen  of  the  East" 
(Back-Deng)  who  controls  the  seas  lying  east  of  Vietnam  (The  South  China 


Two  Different  Perceptions 

How  different  is  the  perception  of  the  islanders  about  their  life-environ- 
ment "Ta(n)galoang"  (Tagaroa)  if  compared  with  the  outlooks  of  foreigners 

4Danusaputro,  Wawusan  Nusantara,  pp.  21-46;  more  detailed:  Danusaputro,  Hukum 
'Lingkungan,  ch.  XIV,  pp.  303-313. 
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coming  from  the  western  world  who  consider  this  "water  hemisphere"  as  just 
"an  undiscovered  region"  which  they  could  freely' occupy  or  annex  at  will 
without  any  restriction. 

When  the  first  Europeans  visited  Tagaroa  in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, they  returned  home  with  descriptions  of  a  region  that  sounded  much 
like  "the  Garden  of  Eden."  Islands  like  Tahiti  seemed  to  Europeans  to  be 
"heavens  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  ease."  The  magnificant  tropical  trees  and 
exotic  flowers  edging  down  to  the  blue  waters  of  Tagaroa  provided  a  splendid 
background  for  the  island  people,  who  were  handsome,  clean,  and  usually 
friendly.  The  climate,  although  hot,  was  not  uncomfortable.  And  since 
coconuts,  breadfruit,  and  other  fruit  could  simply  be  plucked  from  the  trees 
and  fish  netted  easily  in  the  seas,  there  was  no  need  to  work  hard  in  order  to 
survive.  To  visitors  from  Europe  it  seemed  that  there  was  little  to  do  but  live 
gently  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  dance,  surf,  swim,  eat,  and  sleep  when 
one  felt  like  it.  The  regions's  flaws,  such  as  violent  storms,  earthquakes,  and 
local  warfare,  were  not  immediately  apparent. 

It  is  obvious  why  European  sailors  who  had  spent  months  aboard  a 
cramped,  dirty  ship  on  a  dangerous  voyage  should  have  found  the  islands  ap- 
pealing, as  it  had  been  experienced  by  Fernao  de  Magelhaes  and  his  crew.  Life 
on  the  islands  seemed  no  less  charming  to  the  Europeans  who  remained  at 
home.  Chronicles  of  the  voyages  told  of  a  last  unspoiled  comes  of  the  earth, 
and  the  European  intellectuals  saw  in  this  untouched  world  the  virtues  of  the 
unspoiled  "Noble  Savage,"  which  provided  a  contrast  to  their  hectic  pace  of 
life  on  the  crowded  continent  of  Europe. 

The  isolation  of  Tagaroa  dates  back  to  the  time  when  their  ancestors  came 
to  the  area.  The  arrival  of  explorers,  missionaries,  scientists,  traders,  and  set- 
tlers between  the  16th  and  19th  centuries  began  to  break  down  that  isolation. 
By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  almost  every  island  group  and  island  had  been 
annexed  by  "world  powers." 

But,  the  end  of  Tagaroa's  isolation  did  not  become  a  reality  until  World 
War  II.  For  three  long  years,  from  1942  to  1945,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  from  Asia,  Europe  and  America  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  this 
world  has  known  in  Tagaroa.  At  that  time  Eastern-Tagaroa's  strategic  impor- 
tance became  apparent,  constituting  the  idea  and  concept  of  "The  Pacific 
Strategy."  It  became  impossible  for  the  great  powers  and  the  nations  that 
bordered  the  area  ever  to  ignore  it  again. 

It  became  also  impossible  for  its  people  to  avoid  the  outside  world,  whether 
they  wished  to  or  not.  Thousands  of  islanders  were  thrown  into  close  contact 
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with  outsiders  for  a  long  period  of  time.  They  fought  with  them  in  the  jungles. 
They  worked  with  them  on  the  huge  military  bases.  As  a  result  the  island  peo- 
ple developed  a  whole  range  of  new  habits  and  new  desires  that  could  not  be 
satisfied  within  their  traditional  economic  and  social  systems. 

Sometimes  the  clash  between  the  islanders'  way  of  life  and  the  material 
wealth  and  power  of  the  outside  world  produced  strange  results.  Among  the 
strangest  were  the  "Cargo  Cults,"  forms  of  religious  worship  that  grew  up  in 
parts  of  Eastern  Tagaroa  or  "the  Pacific." 


CONFLICT  AROUND  THE  PACIFIC 

After  World  War  I,  half  of  New  Guinea,  with  New  Britain  and  New  Ire- 
land became  an  Australian  mandate.  Samoa  was  mandated  to  New  Zealand. 
The  Fiji,  Salomon,  the  Gilbert  Islands  went  to  Great  Britain  with  other  scat- 
tered possessions.  In  general,  the  equator  formed  the  northern  limit  of  the 
British  area  of  supervision. 

North  of  the  equator  lay  the  Japanese  mandates,  which  embraced  the 
Caroline  Islands,  Yap,  the  Marianas,  and  the  Marshall  Islands.  Only  a  study 
of  the  map  can  prove  how  intermeshed  the  Japanese  and  the  American  lines  of 
communication  became  with  the  extension  of  Japanese  influence.  The  Ameri- 
can stepping  stones  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines,  especially  Midway,  Wake 
and  Guam,  lay  directly  across  the  Japanese  routes  of  advance. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  people  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  came  to  respect  American  Naval  strength  at  their  first  line  of  defence 
against  a  possible  southward  threat  by  Japan.  At  the  Washington  Naval  confe- 
rence of  1921-1922,  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  agreed  not 
to  change  the  existing  situation  or  expand  their  influence  further.  Each  of  the 
four  powers  promised  the  others  that  it  would  "respect  their  rights  in  relation 
to  their  insular  possessions  and  insular  colonies  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Japan  agreed  not  to  in- 
crease their  naval  bases  and  fortifications  in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  Japanese 
resented  these  restrictions  and  felt  that  the  United  States  and  Britain  wanted  to 
limit  Japanese  expansion.  This  was  true,  when  the  British  allowed  their 
alliance  with  Japan  formed  in  1902,  to  lapse,  a  move  that  pleased  the 
Americans,  Australians,  and  New  Zealanders.  These  changes  reflected  a  new 
balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific  --  the  "white"  nations  were  lining  up  to  oppose 
the  design  of  the  Japanese  to  extend  their  empire  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  seas. 
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The  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  innumerable  islands,  has  become  an  area  of  ten- 
sion. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1939  changed  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Far  East.  The  European  powers  with  possessions  in  the  Pacific  -  Britain, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  --  were  all  belligerents  and  had  to  devote  the  major 
energies  and  forces  to  the  conflict  in  Europe.  The  great  neutrals,  the  USA  and 
the  USSR,  both  had  interests  in  the  Pacific  and  were  free  to  act.  But  both  were 
in  an  isolationist  mood  and  seemingly  indifferent  to  Pacific  developments, 
which  left  only  one  strong  power,  Japan,  ready  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  power. 
Just  as  in  1914,  some  circles  of  the  Japanese  leadership  regarded  the  European 
war  as  a  "golden  opportunity"  to  bring  under  Japanese  control  new  lands  to 
provide  raw  materials  for  her  expanding  industries,  new  markets  for  expand- 
ing production,  and  new  homes  for  her  expanding  population. 

Since  1931  and  especially  since  1937,  Japan  had  increased  her  influence  in 
China.  In  1938  Japan  seized  Canton  and  Hankow,  after  the  fall  of  Nanking. 
Moreover  the  fall  of  France  and  of  the  Netherlands  in  1940  left  French  Indo- 
China  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  British  position 
in  the  Far  East  was  likewise  weakened  by  the  necessity  to  prepare  for  a  possible 
German  invasion.  British  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Shanghai  and  North 
China  posts,  since  British  naval  units  were  recalled  to  danger  points  nearer 
home.  In  September  1940  Japan  exorted  from  the  helpless  Vichy  Government 
the  right  to  establish  bases  in  northern  Indo-China. 

Resistance  to  the  new  Japanese  policy  came  from  the  United  States  which 
put  an  embargo  on  export  of  scrap  and  steel  on  which  Japan  depended  for  a 
substantial  part  of  her  need.  Japan  paused,  but  by  no  means  renounced*  her 
plans  to  create  an  "East- Asia  Co-prosperity  Sphere." 

In  July  1941  Japan  occupied  Southern  Indo-China.  Again  the  United 
States  retaliated  by  "freezing"  all  Japanese  assets  in  America.  Also  Britain 
and  the  Dutch  adopted  the  same  measures,  which  was  a  serious  blow  to  Japan, 
since  it  had  the  effect  of  cutting  her  off  from  her  sources  of  oil,  rubber,  tin, 
and  other  raw  materials  without  which  the  Japanese  economy  and  war  ma- 
chine would  soon  come  to  a  halt. 

Japan  was  presented  with  a  difficult  choice.  She  could  obtain  these  indis- 
pensable commodities  either  by  yielding  to  the  United  States  or  by  conquering 
their  sources  in  defiance  of  America.  Since  March  1941,  Japan  had  been  carry- 
ing on  negotiations  with  Washington  for  a  settlement.  When  the  Japanese 
demands  were  rejected  by  Washington,  Japan  had  no  other  choice  than 
deciding  to  risk  the  war. 
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On  the  morning  of  December  7,  1941,  a  Japanese  task  force  arrived  off  the 
Hawaii  Islands  and  dumped  its  load  on  the  American  Fleet  assembled  at  Pearl 
Harbour.  On  December  8,  1941,  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Japan.  The 
Pacific  War  broke  out. 

Six  months  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  Japan  succeeded  to  master 
the  sources  she  needed,  such  as  oil,  rubber,  tin,  quinine  and  other  products.  In 
rapid  succession  Japan  overwhelmed  Southeast  Asia  and  sought  to  extend  its 
control  to  the  Salomon  islands,  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  which  was 
the  main  base  of  Allied  operation  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

General  Mac  Arthur,  the  Allied  Commander,  determined  to  check  the 
move.  In  August  1942,  American  marines  were  landed  on  Guadalcanal  Island, 
and  in  November  1943,  the  Americans  seized  the  Gilbert,  followed  by  the  Mar- 
shall and  the  Marianas  in  1944,  while  on  October  1944,  Mac  Arthur  landed  on 
Leyte.  In  November  1944,  long-range  B-29  bombers  based  on  Saipan  inaugu- 
rated systematic  bombing  of  Japan.  And  to  get  closer  to  Japan,  American 
troops  landed  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  in  April,  1945.  On  July  16,  1945,  the 
first  atomic  bomb  had  been  successfully  exploded  on  the  Alamagordo  proving 
grounds  in  the  New  Mexican  desert.  On  July  26,  1945  President  Truman, 
Churchill  and  Chiang  Kai  Shek  addressed  a  stern  summons  from  Postdam  to 
the  Japanese  Government  to  surrender  or  face  a  destruction. 

The  Japanese  rejected  the  ultimatum,  and  President  Truman  then  author- 
ized the  use  of  the  atomic  bom  on  Hiroshima.  On  August  9,  1945  a  second 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki.  On  August  10,  1945  the  Japanese  ap- 
pealed for  peace,  and  on  August  14,  1945  the  Emperor  Hirohito  ordered  a 
"cease  fire."  The  Pacific  War  came  to  an  end. 

For  almost  6  years  Japan  was  occupied  by  American  forces.  But,  on 
September  5,  1951  a  peace  conference  was  held  in  San  Francisco  to  conclude 
peace  with  Japan.  On  April  28,  1952  when  the  Peace  Treaty  of  San  Francisco 
went  into  effect,  the  American  occupation  of  Japan  formally  came  to  an  end.5 


TOWARDS  CO-OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 

At  the  same  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  in  San  Francisco  a 
United  States-Japanese  Security  Treaty  was  also  signed  by  which  Japan 
granted  the  United  States  bases  and  allowed  United  States  forces  to  remain  in 


5Bruun  &  Mamatey,  The  World  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Boston:  D.C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1962),  part  two:  Since  1939,  sections  VII  &  VIII  (summarised). 
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Japan  as  allied  troops.  This  United  States  --  Japanese  alliance  treaty  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  formation  of  an  intricate  network  of  alliance  whereby  the 
United  States  organised  the  defences  of  the  Pacific  area  against  Communist 
expansion.  The  United  States  intention  to  rearm  Japan  caused  apprehension  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  To  reassure  them,  the  United  States  concluded 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  a  tripartite  Pacific  Security  Pact,  known  as 
the  ANZUS  Treaty  on  September  1951.  Similarly,  the  fear  of  the  Philippines 
of  a  Japanese  military  revival  was  allayed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  United 
States  --  Filipino  Mutual  Defence  Treaty  on  August  30,  1951. 6 

Turning  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Pacific,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
need  to  be  surveyed.  During  and  after  World  War  II,  the  development  of 
Australia  paralleled  that  of  its  rim-neighbour  in  the  East,  Canada.  Both  its 
area  and  its  population  were  smaller  than  those  of  Canada.  Approximately 
half.of  the  growth  of  its  population  was  the  result  of  immigration.  Six  out  of 
seven  Australians  were  native-born  at  a  later  date  and  over  nine-tenth  were  of 
British  ancestry.  In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  a  "white"  Australia  they 
favoured  immigrants  from  the  British  isles,  Europe,  and  North  America.  The 
primitive  Australian  aborigines,  whose  number  have  declined  to  about  seventy 
thousand,  live  mainly  in  government  reservations. 

A  high  per  capita  income  (US$1,300  a  year)  and  an  efficient  public  health 
service  make  Australia  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  of  the  world.  The 
Australian  economy  is  heavily  depended  on  animal  products  and  considerable 
areas  too  dry  for  farming  have  sufficient  forage  for  sheep  or  cattle.  Australia 
holds  one-sixth  of  the  billion  sheep  in  the  world.  Wool  accounts  for  about 
one-half  the  value  of  Australian  export,  and  farm  products  for  one-quarter. 

East  of  Australia  lies  New  Zealand  with  an  area  of  103,736  sq.  miles,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Like  the  Australians,  the  New 
Zealanders  are  almost  exclusively  of  British  descent,  treasure  their  ties  with  the 
Old  Country,, export  large  shipments  of  wool,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  main- 
tain a  high  per  capita  income  (US$1,300),  and  enjoy  exceptionally  good 
health. 

Aware  of  their  good  fortune,  the  New  Zealanders  have  sought  to  preserve 
it  for  themselves  by  a  strict  immigration  policy,  accepting  British  citizens  but 
taking  few  applications  from  other  countries.  Like  Australia,  New  Zealand 
has  developed  its  industries  sufficiently  to  provide  for  many  of  its  own  require- 
ments. But  the  home  market  is  too  limited  to  stimulate  mass  production 
methods  to  top  efficiency,  and  high  wages  and  transportation  costs  make  it 
difficult  for  New  Zealand  to  seek  external  markets. 


6Ibid. 
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Like  the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders  cherish  their  ties  with  Britain  and 
the  Commonwealth,  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  and  have 
become  a  member  of  the  South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organisation  and  the 
ANZUS. 

New  Zealand  administers  the  territory  of  Western  Samoa,  the  Cook  Is- 
lands and  some  other  island  groups  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  it  also  claims 
the  Ross  Dependency  in  the  Antartic  Continent.  Their  interest  in  Antartica  is 
understandable,  for  New  Zealand  is  nearer  to  the  South  Pole  than  any  other 
states  except  Chile  and  Argentina. 


The  Development  of  Oceania 

Between  Japan  in  the  North  and  Australia-New  Zealand  in  the  South  there 
exist  the  world  of  ASEAN  and  the  world  of  Oceania.  The  "Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations"  (ASEAN)  includes,  Brunei-Darussalam,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  and  Thailand,  while  Oceania  forming 
only  the  Southern  part  Of  the  Pacific,  usually  viewed  together  with  the  other 
archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific,  known  as:  (a)  Polynesia;  (b)  Micronesia;  and  (c) 
Melanesia. 

Polynesia,  meaning  "many  islands"  lies  within  the  vast  triangle  formed  by 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  and  Easter  Islands.  The  people  within  this  area  share  a 
common  basic  language,  social  system,  and  religious  beliefs. 

Micronesia,  meaning  "small  islands,"  stretches  westward  from  the  borders 
of  Polynesia,  north  of  the  equator,  and  includes  the  islands  north  of  New 
Guinea  to  the  borders  of  Oceania.  The  people  within  this  area  have  little  in 
common  with  one  another.  Some  of  them  speak  Polynesian  language,  but  most 
use  non-Polynesian  languages  that  are  unrelated. 

Melanesia,  meaning  "black  islands,"  encompasses  the  islands  south  of  the 
equator  and  west  of  Polynesia  and  includes  New  Guinea.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  people  of  this  area  have  darker  skins  than  the  people  in  the 
two  other  areas,  they  have  little  in  common  with  one  another.  Linguistic  ex- 
perts have  been  able  to  identify  a  Melanesian  group  of  languages,  but  these 
form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  many  hundreds  of  languages  spoken  in  the 
Melanesian  area.  There  are  many  physical  types,  social  systems,  and  religious 
beliefs  in  Melanesia. 

The  mixed  character  of  the  Pacific  islanders  reflects  the  different  places 
from  where  they  came.  There  are,  of  course,  many  theories  about  the  origin  of 
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these  people.  One  of  the  best-known  was  set  forth  by  the  Norwegian  Thor 
Heyerdahl.  He  tried  to  prove  that  the  migrations  came  from  the  east  by 
making  his  new  celebrated  voyage  in  the  Kon-Tiki.  Most  scientists,  however, 
believe  that  the  migrations  came  from  another  direction,  from,  Southeast  Asia. 
A  widely  accepted  theory  is  that  the  first  people  came  in  the  area  from  the 
Southeast  Asian  peninsula  at  a  time  when  New  Guinea  and  Australia  were  still 
linked.  Many  years  later  other  people  with  a  more  highly  developed  material 
culture  came  from  Southeast  Asia  through  what  is  known  as  Indonesia  into 
Micronesia.  To  these  were  added  groups  from  Asia  and  the  Philippines.  Final- 
ly, descendants  of  these  predominantly  Southeast  Asian  people  move  out  of 
Micronesia  into  Polynesia. 

According  to  one  of  the  many  theories,  the  people  we  know  as  Polynesians 
gathered  first  in  the  Tonga-Samoa  area  in  about  A.D.  300.  From  there  they 
moved  to  the  surrounding  islands.  In  time  ~  probably  about  A.D.  1000, 
another  centre  developed  farther  east  in  the  Tahiti  area.  From  there  people 
moved  to  Hawaii  in  the  north,  Easter  Islands  in  the  east,  and  New  Zealand  in 
the  south.7 


The  Emergence  of  the  Pacific  Island  States 

After  the  territories  of  the  Pacific  were  acquired  by  the  contesting  foreign 
powers,  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  establishing  law  and  order,  putting  an 
end  to  intergroup  fighting,  and  inducing  people  to  settle  their  differences  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  codes  introduced  by  the  new  administrators.  This  was  seeri 
as  part  of  the  "Europeans'  civilising  mission"  in  the  islands.  A  respect  for 
Europeans  ideals  of  law  and  order  seemed  essential  if  Europeans  were  to  live 
there,  to  grow  crops  there,  or  simply  to  trade  there.8 

In  the  smaller  islands  this  presented  a  great  problem,  but  in  the  larger  is- 
lands and  island  groups  the  process  was  more  difficult  and  took  much  longer. 
In  the  Melanesian  Islands  in  particular,  the  task  of  imposing  and  enforcing 
laws  was  made  more  difficult  by  several  factors  —  the  rough  and  broken  ter- 
rain, the  fact  that  the  people  lived  in  small  communities  scattered  over  large 
areas,  having  little  contact  with  one  another,  and  the  fact  that  they  spoke 
many  different  languages. 

In  the  Melanesian  Islands  months  of  arduous  travel  on  foot  were  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  first  contact  with  only  a  relatively  few  people.  These  ini- 


7See,  Land  and  Peoples,  vol.  2  (Grolier  Incorporated,  1981),  pp.  500-532. 
tIbid. 
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tial  contacts  had  then  to  be  followed  up  over  a  period  of  years  by  further  con- 
tacts before  it  could  be  claimed  that  the  administration  had  established  any 
degree  of  respect  for  its  new  system  of  law  and  order.  In  such  places  as  New 
Guinea,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  this  process  took  many 
years. 

This  process  was  necessary  as  a  first  step  if  the  people  of  the  Pacific  were  to 
take  their  place  in  the  modern  world.  However,  it  had  the  effect  of  undermin- 
ing the  old  system  of  leadership  and  authority.  It  also  undermined  the  existing 
systems  of  law  and  justice.  One  of  the  main  criticism  leveled  at  the  colonial  ad- 
ministrators has  been  that  they  failed  to  replace  the  old  system  with  a  new  one 
with  which  the  people  felt  they  could  identify.  It  seemed  that  for  too  long  the 
new  system  remained  something'foreign  that  had  simply  been  imposed  from 
outside  and  always  in  "top-down"  direction. 

But  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  by  the  new  administrators  brought 
about  changes  in  the  economic  life.  In  many  of  the  islands  there  had  once  been 
a  single  economy  that  proved  to  be  able  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  the 
community.  There  were  two  economies  thereafter.  The  old  one  still  existed  in 
varying  degrees.  The  new  economy  was. run  by  the  Europeans  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  Asians.  The  island  people  hardly  took  part  in  the  European-run 
economy.  This  was  an  economy  based  on  plantations  or  mines  owned  and  run 
by  Europeans.  Asians  participated  as  traders.  The  local  people  participated 
only  as  the  providers  of  the  land  and  sometimes  as  labourers. 

•  The  Europeans,  in  addition  to  growing  and  producing  copra,  began  to  ex- 
periment with  other  tropical  products,  such  as  rubber,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao 
and  tea.  The  large-scale  production  for  export  of  such  tropical  fruits  as 
bananas  and  pineapples  was  also  begun.  But  the  planters  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties. There  were  problems  of  terrain,  climate,  and  soils.  Even  if  they  were 
able  to  overcome  these,  there  were  the  problems  arising  from  the  long  distance 
the  products  had  to  be  shipped  to  reach  the  world  markets.  Another  problem 
was  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  that  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  for  these  com- 
modities. Up  until  World  War  II  production  in  most  of  the  islands  was  limited 
to  sugar  and  copra. 

The  other  main  economic  interest  of  the  European  was  in  minerals.  Gold 
was  found  in  New  Guinea  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  before  World 
War  II.  Gold  was  also  important  in  Fiji.  In  New  Caledonia  large  deposits  nf 
nickel  and  chrome  have  been  worked  successfully  since  the  early  years  of  this 
century. 

Both  these  economic  activities  on  the  islands  and  the  commercial  and 
trading  activities' entailed  required  skills  or  experience  that  the  islanders  did 
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not  have.  The  Europeans  have  overcome  this  problem  first  by  importing 
labourers  from  Asia  --  Chinese,  Indians,  Philippines,  and  Indo-Chinese. 
When  this  practice  became  too  expensive  or  when  governments  prohibited  it, 
the  Europeans  were  forced  to  turn  to  the  local  population  to  take  up  steady 
employment.  In  this  way  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  on  a  plantation  was 
divided  up  into  a  series  of  minor,  and  simple  tasks  that  required  a  relatively 
large  number  of  labourers  to  carry  out.  As  an  inducement  to  work  for  money, 
governments  imposed  head  taxes  on  every  able-bodied  male,  which  had  to  be 
paid  in  cash. 

Since  World  War  II  the  pace  of  change  in  the  Pacific  has  increased.  The 
people  of  the  islands  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  their  problems  and 
have  been  pressing  for  changes.  The  administering  countries  have  had  to  pro- 
vide capitals  for  services  in  the  territories  they  administer.  They  have  placed 
more  of  the  responsibility  for  government  in  the  hands  of  the  islanders  them- 
selves. The  pressure  of  world  public  opinion  has  become  a  factor  that  cannot 
be  ignored  by  the  countries  involved.  Events  that  take  place  in  the  Pacific  are 
recorded  in  the  world's  newspapers.  The  situations  in  the  territories  of  the 
Pacific  are  regularly  examined  in  the  United  Nations,  which  recommends  new 
policies  and  courses  of  action. 

As  a  result,  the  economies  of  many  of  the  islands  and  groups  have  become 
more  diversified.  Per  capita  income  has  risen.  New  crops  have  been  tapped.  At 
the  same  time  medical,  health,  and  educational  services  have  been  expanded. 
Many  hospitals,  schools,  and  universities  have  been  built  and  staffed. 

These  economic  and  social  progresses  supported  rapid  developments  in  the 
political  field.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  became  a  State  of  the  United  States  in 
1959.  Western  Samoa  and  Nauru  achieved  their  independence  in  1962  and 
1968.  Fiji  and  Tonga  became  independent  in  1970;  Papua  New  Guinea  in  1975; 
Salomon  Islands  in  1978;  Kiribati  (formerly  the  Gilbert  Islands)  and  Tuvalu 
(formerly  the  Ellice  Islands)  in  1979;  and  Vanuatu  (formerly  New  Hebrides)  in 
1980.  The  Cook  Islands  and  Niue  have  full  internal  self-government  in  associa- 
tion with  New  Zealand;  and  the  French  territories  are  Overseas  Departments 
of  France.  Within  the  United  States  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Palau  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia 
want  independence,  except  for  military  affairs.  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
voted  to  become  US  Commonwealth. 

With  this  stage  of  development,  the  Pacific  Island  States  participate  active- 
ly in  the  world  politics  of  today  to  improve  their  existence  as  members  of  the 
modern  international  community. 
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TOWARDS  THE  PACIFIC  AGE 

Contemplating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Pacific  Island  States  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1990s,  John  Miles  (Senior  Political  Affairs  Officer  of  the 
United  Nations)  observes  that  all  Pacific  Island  Communities,  whether  they 
are  in  Micronesia,  Polynesia,  or  Melanesia,  face  the  problem  of  an  old  system 
that  is  crumbling  or  has  almost  disappeared  and  the  development  of  a  totally 
new  political  and  economic  system,  which  has  only  partially  replaced  the  old. 
Every  individual  and  family  unit  is  required  to  adjust  to  the  new  way  of  life. 

How  quickly  change  and  the  adjustment  to  change  will  take. place,  and 
whether  there  will  be  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  harmony  between  one  group 
and  another,  between  one  community  and  another,  between  islanders  and 
Europeans,  all  this  depends  on  the  efforts  made  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
themselves.  Progress  and  harmony  also  depend  on  the  degree  of  assistance  the 
Island  States  receive  from  the  World's  wealthy  nations,  particularly  from  their 
close  neighbours  within  the  Pacific  realm  itself. 

Although  the  trends  in  development  of  the  Pacific  promise  a  bright  future, 
there  are  still  some  problems  to  be  solved  immediately. 

In  Polynesia,  the  prospects  for  economic  development  are  really  bright. 
Copra  is  an  important  product  there,  but  there  are  also  others,  such  as  sugar, 
tropical  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Tourism  has  also  become  an  established  and 
lucrative  industry  in  such  places  as  Hawaii,  Samoa,  and  parts  of  French 
Polynesia. 

This  firm  economic  base  on  the  islands  of  Polynesia  is  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  population  is  concentrated  on  fewer  islands  that  are  closer 
together.  This  has  helped  the  people  in  Polynesia  adapt  their  social  and  politi- 
cal life  to  the  demands  of  the  modern  world  more  quickly,  It  was  the  Polyne- 
sian Island  Groups  such  as  Hawaii,  Western  Samoa,  and  the  Cook  Islands  that 
were  the  first  to  achieve  independence  or  self  government. 

In  Micronesia  the  possibilities  of  economic  development  are  not  so  bright. 
The  low  coral  atolls  have  generally  poor  soil  and  possess  no  mineral  resources. 
Their  economies  depend  almost  entirely  on  copra.  For  the  future  they  will 
probably  have  to  rely  on  the  development  of  fishing  and  tourism.  In  Kiribati 
the  prospects  for  living  are  so  grim  that  the  possibility  of  moving  the  people  of 
some  of  the  islands  to  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  has  been  explored.  These  prob- 
lems are  so  fundamental  that  there  is  little  hope  for  the  future  until  they  are 
solved.  The  fact  that  the  islands  of  Micronesia  are  so  scattered  makes  commu- 
nications difficult  and  prevents  the  development  of  a  sense  of  unity.  This,  in 
turn,  delays  political  and  economic  development. 
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In  Melanesia  the  situations  are  quite  different.  Fiji  has  a  good  potential 
economically.  Sugar  and  coconut  products  are  important,  timber  is  abundant, 
and  even  though  gold  mining  is  declining,  there  is  still  a  bright  prospect  for 
mineral  development. 

In  the  remaining  parts  of  Melanesia  --  Papua  New  Guinea,  New  Caledonia, 
the  Salomon  Islands,  and  Vanuatu  -  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
people  is  how  to  develop  a  sense  of  unity  and  nationhood  among  themselves. 
Even  now  the  people  of  the  various  parts  of  Melanesia  still  often  have  only 
limited  contact  with  one  another.  Most  people  in  these  areas  still  think  of 
themselves  as  members  of  a  village  or  family  rather  as  "Salomon  Islanders"  or 
"New  Caledonians."  The  formation  of  national  legislatures  for  which  repre- 
sentatives from  all  over  the  island  group  are  elected,  helped. to  introduce  the 
idea  of  a  wider  unity,  even  to  villagers  in  remote  regions. 

All  these  problems  have  already  been  identified  by  their  leaders.  And 
looking  back  on  the  history  of  their  region,  they  still  find  various  traces  of  the 
great  migrations  of  their  ancestors  in  the  distant  past,  as  they  entrusted 
themselves  to  the  winds  and  the  ocean  currents  to  cross  the  rough  waters.  In  re- 
gions widely  separated  by  the  reaches  of  the  ocean,  there  are  not  a  few 
languages,  dwellings,  tools,  folklore  and  legends  that  share  a  common  origin. 
In  that  sense,  they  are  convinced  that  the  peoples  of  this  region  already  have  a 
basis  for  sharing  a  sense  of  affinity  which  should  be  developed  into  a  sense  of 
unity. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  in  the  past  ages  this  vast  Pacific  also 
hindered  free  exchange  among  themselves.  In  every  corner  of  the  Pacific  they 
find  that  peoples  differing  completely  in  language,  religion,  and  ways  of  life 
have  independently  created  the  distinct  cultures  in  keeping  with  their  environ- 
ment. Even  after  mankind  began  to  cross  the  ocean  on  the  transportation 
systems  created  by  modern  civilisation,  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Region  re- 
mained "distant  lands"  to  each  other. 

However,  with  the  recent  remarkable  progress  in  transport  and  communi- 
cations, made  possible  by  modern  advances  in  science  and  technology,  people 
now  cross  the  Pacific  by  jet  in  about  10  hours.  Communication  satelites  allow 
people  to  converse  instantaneously  over  great  distances,  while  larger  container 
ships  transport  huge  cargoes  across  the  ocean  in  a  few  weeks.  Isolation  by 
distance  has  indeed  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  as  a  result,  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific,  always  rich  in  enterprise  have  unleashed  a  flood  of  exchanges. 
Despite  their  political,  economic  and  cultural  diversity,  the  Pacific  Nations  are 
deepening  their  mutual  interdependence  and  understanding  at  an  everaccele- 
rating  rate. 
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Mankind  today  is  standing  at  a  historic  crossroad,  a  moment  in  history 
when  many  civilisations  encounter  each  other  and  come  together  in  the 
Pacific.  Mankind  is  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  civilisation  fertile  with  the  vitality 
that  nurtures  ideas  and  creativity,  precisely  because  it  is  so  rich  in  diversity. 
This  is  really  the  beginning  of  the  Pacific  Age. 

The  Pacific  Age  is  an  age  that  will  open  the  doors  of  the  21st  century.  In 
this  vast  region,  joined  by  an  ocean  that  covers  some  50  per  cent  of  the  ocean 
surface  of  the  planet,  there  are  bountiful  human  resources.  The  Gross  Nation- 
al Product  (GNP)  of  the  Pacific  Region  now  constitutes  a  considerable  share 
of  global  GNP,  and  the  region  is  blessed  with  abundant  food  and  natural  re- 
sources. Today,  even  the  Pacific  Ocean  itself  has  come  to  be  seen  as  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  trove  of  resources-*  The  Pacific  Region,  among  all,  is  dis- 
playing the  most  dynamic  growth  on  earth. 

These  facts  suggest  the  great  future  potential  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  success  or  failure  of  Mankind  in  making  these  possibili- 
ties real,  will  shape  the  future  of  development,  not  only  in  the  Pacific,  but  also 
throughout  the  entire  world.9 

The  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Resources  Base 

Nearly  half  the  world's  human  being,  about  2,100  million  people,  live  in 
the  Pacific  Basin  or  around  its  rim.  They  are  divided  into  53  nations  and  semi- 
autonomous  territories,  ranging  in  population  size  from  such  "mini-states" 
as:  Niue,  Nauru,  and  Norfolk  Island,  which  amongst  them  have  less  than 
16,000  inhabitants,  to  5  of  the  world's  six  largest  countries  -  China,  USSR, 
USA,  Indonesia  and  Japan.  These  giant  nations  contain  80  per  cent  of  the 
Pacific  population  and  about  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
earth. 

Of  the  53  national  entities  in  the  Pacific,  only  6  -  Japan,  USSR,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  USA  and  Canada  -  are  classified  by  the  United  Nations  as 
"developed"  or  "industrialised  countries."  The  remaining  47  are  euphemistic- 
ally called  the  "developing"  ones  with  the  notable  exeptions  of  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong.  They  exist  at  various  levels  of  poverty  and  economic  backward- 
ness. 

For  both  "developed"  and  "developing"  countries,  opportunities  exist  for 
greater  utilisation  of  ocean  resources. 


'Zenko  Suzuki,  "The  Coming  or  the  Pacific  Age,"  Address  at  the  East-West  Center, 
Honolulu,  June  16,  1982. 
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Map  2. 


NEW  PERSPECTIVES  ARE  REQUIRED  BY  POLICYMAKERS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
FORMULATION  OF  SOUND  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR  THE  OPTIMAL 
UTILIZATION  OF  OCEAN  RESOURCES. 


Source:  Mark  J.  Valencia,  James  Barney  Marsh  and  John  Berdach,  "Marine  Resources,  Extended 
Maritime  Jurisdiction  and  Development,"  A  Research  Prospectus. 
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These  opportunities  are  especially  significant  for  the  Island  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Pacific.  But  they  are  also  important  for  the  bordering  continen- 
tal nations.  For  both  groups  of  countries,  improved  marine  technology  and 
better  scientific  understanding  of  the  ocean  realm  can  bring  great  benefit.  Be- 
cause of  the  vast  size  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  intercontectedness  of  all 
parts  of  it,  scientific  understanding  will  be  fostered  by  international  co-opera- 
tion in  ocean  exploration  and  exploitation  among  all  the  Pacific  States.  In 
marine  technology,  shortages  of  capital  and  technically-trained  manpower  will 
severely  constrain  the  "developing"  countries  unless  technical  assistance  is 
provided  by  the  industrialised  nations. 

Based  upon  the  new  Law  of  the  Sea,  promulgated  within  the  UN  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  1982,  the  jurisdiction  of  Coastal  and  Island  States 
over  ocean  areas  has  been  immensely  enlarged.  It  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  the  territorial  sea  over  which  a  coastal  state  exercises  absolute  sovereignty 
will  extend  12  miles  beyond  its  coastline.  Each  coastal  state  and  each  inhabited 
island  will  also  have  jurisdiction  over  all  marine  resources  in  an  "Exclusive 
Economic  Zone"  (EEZ)  extending  out  to  a  distance  of  200  miles  (370  kilo- 
metres), and  jurisdiction  over  the  resources  on  and  under  the  seabed  for  a  fur- 
ther distance  which  may  be  as  much  as  150  miles  beyond  the  EEZ. 

For  states  consisting  of  numerous  islands  such  as  the  island  states  of  the 
Pacific  or  the  archipelagic  states  within  ASEAN  such  as  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines,  the  "ocean  waters"  inside  a  line  drawn  around  the  outermost  is- 
lands are  considered  part  of  the  "archipelagic  territorial  sea"  over  which  the 
state  has  sovereignty. 

As  can  be  studied  on  the  Map  2,  about  a  third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean  and  its  bordering  seas,  north  of' 55°  South  latitude  is  contained 
within  the  EEZ  of  different  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 

Within  the  territorial  sea  and  EEZ,  marine  scientific  research  can  be  con- 
ducted only  with  the  consent  of,  and  effectively  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  government  of  the  coastal  state  or  island.  A  government  will  be 
deemed  to  have  given  its  consent  if  it  has  agreed  to  a  programme  of  ocean 
research  sponsored  by  a  "competent  international  organisation"  such  as  the 
WMO  or  IOC. 

Co-operation  in  Marine  Exploration  and  Exploitation 

As  we  are  now  in  the  year  1986,  over  a  century  has  passed  since 
"Challenger  I"  circled  the  globe  from  1872  to  1876,  while  engaged  in  deep  sea 
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exploration.  The  wake  of  "Challenger  I"  extended  to  the  Pacific,  where  it 
confirmed  the  distribution  of:  (a)  Red  clay;  (b)  Calcareous  ooze;  (c)  Silaceous 
ooze;  and  (d)  Manganese  Nodules. 

From  the  time  of  "Challenger  I"  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
numerous  expeditions  have  been  set  out  and  the  facts  surrounding  the  marine 
geology  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  become  gradually  clearer  as  a  result.  From 
1918  through  1944,  the  Japanese  Hydrographic  Division  conducted  surveys  of 
the  Coral  Reefs  around  a  number  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Dutch  ship  "Siboga"  carried  out  geological  survey  of  the  seabed  off 
eastern  India  during  the  years  1899  and  1900.  In  1929,  the  "Carnegie"  col- 
lected materials  from  the  floor  of  the  deep  Pacific. 

The  decade  of  the  1930s  saw  the  inauguration  of  the  "Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography"  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States.  The  world  of  Pro- 
fessor Shepard,  Dr.  Emery,  Dr.  Dietz  and  others  abroad  the  "E.W.  Scripps" 
did  much  to  advance  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  Pacific  Seabed  off  the 
American  West-Coast* 

In  1939,  Professors  Revelle  and  Shepard  discovered  submarine  canyons  in 
the  deep  seabed  off  the  coast  of  California. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  normal  research  and  survey  operations  suf- 
fered a  decline  during  World  War  II.  During  this  time,  however,  flat  topped 
seamounts  were  discovered  in  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  American  Professor 
Hess.  In  Japan,  Professors  Tayama  and  Niino  had  been  active  in  the  pre-war 
years  in  the  study  of  the  configuration  of  the  seabed  and  in  marine  geology, 
which  they  continued  after  the  war. 

But  the  activities  that  took  place  up  until  this  time  could  not  be  termed 
"systematic,  consistent  geological  research  of  the  ,  seabed."  Rather,  they  were 
usually  carried  out  as  "national  projects"  by  individual  nations. 

This  situation  changed  radically  after  World  War  II.  The  appearance  of 
large-scale  measuring  equipment,  the  beginning  of  "international  co- 
operation," advancement  in  observation  technology  and  other  developments 
permitted  the  study  of  marine  geology  to  achieve  rapid  progress. 

The  Swedish  ship  "Albatros"  circumnavigated  the  earth  from  1947  to  1948 
conducting  an  exploration  of  the  deep-sea.  The  Danish  ship  "Galathea" 
followed,  circling  the  globe  from  1950  to  1952  while  exploring  the  deep-sea.  Its 
principal  aim  was  to  search  out  living  things  that  inhabit  the  ocean's  depths. 
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During  the  same  period,  the  "Challenger  III"  set  out  on  a  voyage  which  lasted 
from  1950  to  1952.  It  travelled  around  the  world  conducting  surveys  of  the 
deep-sea,  part  of  which  consisted  of  surveying  the  geological  composition  of 
the  sub-seabed  by  means  of  artificial  seismic  waves.  Bottom  samples  were  also 
taken.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  accumulations  of 
deposits  averaging  some  200  metres  high  lying  upon  the  basalt. 

Since  1950,  the  "Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography,  University  of  Califor- 
nia" has  made  an  energetic  use  of  its  large  fleet  of  research  ships  including:  (1) 
the  "S.F.  Baird";  (2)  the  "Horizon";  and  (3)  the  "Argo,"  to  conduct  research 
surveys  over  a  very  wide  area  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  "Vema"  and  the  "Conrad,"  both  belonging 
to  Columbia  University  in  the  United  States,  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
Pacific,  conducting  research  that  has  done  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  on 
the  potentials  of  the  seabed.  Since  1949,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  the  ship 
"Vitiaz"  for  its  deep-sea  Pacific  research,  also  conducting  surveys  over  a  very 
wide  area.  The  work  of  Dr.  Udintiev  on  the  study  of  ocean  floor  has  brought 
forth  many  interesting  results. 

In  Japan,  research  on  deep-sea  began  in  1959  with  the  Metereological 
Agency's  "Ryufu  Maru."  This  led  to  Tokyo  University's  "Hakuho  Maru," 
inaugurated  in  1962.  The  "Umitaka  Maru"  of  the  Tokyo  University  of 
Fisheries  has  been  continuously  conducting  research  on  seabed  geology,  as 
have  the  "Takuyo"  and  the  "Shoyo"  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  Japan. 
The  geological  survey  of  Japan  has  the  "Hakurei  Maru"  under  charter  and 
carries  on  geological  surveys  of  the  deep-sea,  including  the  deep-waters  around 
Japan. 

China  also  operates  a  good  number  of  research  vessels,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  China  will  continue  to  advance  into  the  field  of  Pacific  Ocean 
research  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  has  been  a  somewhat  abbreviated  list,  but  it  does  illustrate  how  almost 
every  nation  in  the  Pacific  Area  maintains  research  and  survey  vessels,  and 
uses  them  to  study  the  seabed  as  the  need  demands. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  mentioned  research  and  surveys,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  continental  shelf  and  ocean  floor  of  the  Pacific  are  known  to  be 
deposited  with  various  kinds  of  mineral  resources,  which  will  serve  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  economic  and  industrial  development  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific. 
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Deposits  of  oil  &  gas  have  been  discovered  off  the  Western  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  off  Alaska  and  Indonesia.  And  these  resources 
are  being  actively  exploited.  Recent  geophysical  investigation  indicated  a  high 
potential  of  oil  in  the  South  and  East-China-Sea  as  well  as  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  Bhering  Sea  are  awaiting  investigation. 

Placer  minerals  such  as  gold,  tin,  black-sand  and  illuminite  are  known  to 
exist  from  the  coast  of  Alaska,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  and  along  the  coast 
from  Japan  to  the  Philippines  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  respec- 
tively. Deposits  of  phosphorite  which  play  a  vital  role  in  the  future  production 
of  food  are  known  to  be  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  deep-ocean  floor  of  the  Pacific,  large  amounts  of  manganese 
nodules  which  contain  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper  in  addition  to  manganese 
(=  polymetalic  mineral)  have  been  prospected  so  far  and  this  mineral 
resources  will  initiate  a  new  ocean  industry  when  its  actual  exploitation  is 
realised. 

The  exploitation  of  marine  minerals  is  even  now  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  international  economic  balance  of  some  nations.  In  Indone- 
sia, oil  is  a  major  source  of  her  international  income.  In  Malaysia,  tin  mining, 
including  recovery  from  the  coastal  area,  is  one  of  her  big  primary  industries. 
In  Alaska,  the  oil  industry  is  a  local  key  business  together  with  the  fishery  in- 
dustry. 

With  regard  to  manganese  nodules,  it  has  been  reported  that  nodules  are 
composed  of  fine-grained  oxide  material  and  are  distributed  widely  over  the 
floor  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  vary  widely  in  their  composition  as  well  as  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  There  is  now  considerable  commercial 
interest  in  exploiting  them  for  their  component  metals,  chiefly:  (a)  copper;  (b) 
nickel:  (c)  cobalt;  and  (d)  manganese. 

Only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  sea- floor  has  been  extensively  surveyed. 
However,  intensive  exploration  in  recent  years  has  revealed  enough  about  the 
extent  and  location  of  deposits  to  permit  commercial  exploitation  of  nodules. 
Potential  deposits  exist  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  followed  by  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  none  has  yet  been  located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Various  commercial  groups  have  completed  the  exploration  or  prospecting 
phase,  and  are  now  evaluating  potential  mining  sites.  Site  evaluation  focuses 
on  estimating  the  average  concentrations  of  the  constituent  metals  in  nodules 
and  on  the  nodule  density  per  unit  area  of  the  mine  site. 
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There  is  a  great  interest  in  the  Central  Pacific  Region,  which  contains  exten- 
sive concentration  of  higher  value  nodules.  Within  this  region,  some  evidence 
suggest  that  nodules  with  the  highest  potential  value  are  concentrated  in  a  belt 
between:  "6°N  -  20°N  latitude,"  and  extending  between:  "110°W  -  180°W 
longitude." 

Another  "prime  area"  of  about  3,5  million  Km2  has  been  found  in  the 
North  Pacific  between:  7°N  -  15°N  and  120°W  -  155°W,  laying  between  the 
Clarion/ and  Clipperton  fracture  zones.  Another  much  more  smaller  "prime 
area"  in  the  North  Pacific  is  found  "to  the  South-West  of  Hawaii"  which  is 
only  about  0.8  million  Km2. 

Although  a  mirror  image  of  the  Clarion-Clipperton  "prime  area"  might  be 
expected  to  be  present  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  area  in  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  equatorial  zone  of  high  productivity  is  restricted  by  the 
presence  of  part  of  the  East  Rise  and  the  Marquesas  and  Tuamotu  ar- 
chipelagoes; nevertheless  there  may  be  about  1  million  Km2  of  "prime  area"  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Some  high  grade  nodules  have  been  recovered  from  the  floor  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  (in  a  position  that  may  correspond  to  a  zone  of  high  productivity  south 
of  the  Equator),  where  there  may  be  about  0.5  million  Km2  of  prime  area. 

Although  more  information  is  published  on  nodules  in  the  Clarion- 
Clipperton  "prime  area"  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  also  very  sparse.  About 
three-quarter  of  the  nodules  in  this  area  may  be  above  a  cutt-off  1.71  per  cent 
combined  Ni  and  Cu,  and  this  grade  may  be  combined  with  a  minimum  abun- 
dance of  5  (wet)  Kg/M2  in  about'one-third  of  the  area  (1 .2  million  Km2).  If  it  is 
assumed  that  the  proportion  is  the  same  in  all  "prime  areas,"  then  "first 
generation  nodules"  would  be  present  in  an  area  of  very  approximately  2.2 
million  Km2.10 


CONCLUSION 

After  having  followed  the  different  stages  of  development  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  up  to  the  present,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that: 

1.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  largest  ocean  on  the  globe.  The  surface  area  of  all 
the  oceans  on  the  globe  comprises  about  71  per  cent  of  the  Earth's  surface 


l0"Thc  Ocean  Association  of  Japan,"  Prcccedings  of  the  6th  International  Ocean  Symposium, 
Tokyo,  1981  (summarised). 
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area,  while  the  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  accounts  for  about  46  per  cent.  In 
term  of  the  total  ocean  volume  of  137  million  cubic  kilometres,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  comprises  about  51  per  cent  with  a  volume  of  70.8  million  cubic  kilo- 
metres. If  the  average  altitude  of  "dry  land"  is  875  metres,  the  average 
depth  of  the  ocean  is  3,795  metres,  while  the  averages  depth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  4,282  metres  -  thus  a  full  490  metres  deeper  that  the  average  depth 
of  all  oceans  together.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  frequent  "zonal 
deeps"  in  continental  slopes  which  from  areas  called  "trenches"  are 
distributed  mainly  in  the  area  encompassing  the  Pacific.  The  world's  deepest 
ocean  area  is:  " The  Pacific's  Mariana  Deep,"  with  a  depth  of:  11,034 
metres. 

2.  Nearly  half  of  the  world  population,  --  about  2,100  million  people  -  live  in 
the  Pacific  Basin  or  around  its  Rim,  divided  into:  53  States  and  Semi- 
autonomous  Territories.  There  are  6  "developed"  and  47  "developing" 
countries.  Among  the  47  "developing"  countries  there  are:  14  newly  inde- 
pendent Island  States  which  together  with  9  Semi-autonomous  Territories 
constitute  the  Pacific  Island  Community,  usually  grouped  into  three  ethno- 
geographically  designed  realms,  i.e.:  (i)  Polynesia;  (ii)  Micronesia;  and  (iii) 
Melanesia.  Together  with  Indonesia  developing  its  Nusantara  Outlook,  the 
three  ethno-geographically  designed  realms  fill  the  concept  of:  "Tagaroa" 
embracing  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 

3.  On  April  30,  1982  the  UN-Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was  adopted 
which  was  later  on  signed  by  117  States  at  Jamaica  on  December  10,  1982. 
The  UN-Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  grants  to  Coastal  and  Island 
States  the  jurisdiction  over:  (i)  a  territorial  sea  extending  to  12  miles 
beyond  their  coastline;  (ii)  an  EEZ  extending  out  to  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  their  baseline;  and  (iii)  a  continental  shelf  of  200  miles  breadth,  which 
may  be  further  extended  for  a  further  distance  as  much  as  150  miles  beyond 
their  200  miles  breadth.  Accordingly,  about  a  third  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  bordering  seas  north  of  55°  South  latitude  is  con- 
tained within  the  EEZ  of  different  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  These 
provisions  of  the  new  Law  of  the  Sea  ensure  that  the  future  progress  of 
oceanographic  exploration  and  exploitation  will  depend  more  strongly  than 
in  the  past  on  international  co-operation. 

4.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  natural  resources,  the  Pacific  Ocean  seems  to  be 
bestowed  with  a  significant  degree  of  richness,  both  with  regard  to  its  living 
as  well  as  its  non-living  resources.  In  the  field  of  living  resources,  according 
to  the  FAO  fish-catch  statistic  for  the  individual  sea  areas  (FAO  Statistical 
Area)  during  1976-1979  among  the  sea  areas  in  which  the  catch  greatly  in- 
creased, were:  (i)  the  North-West  Pacific  (which  applies  to  the  East  Asia 
area);  (ii)  the  Western  Central  Pacific  (which  includes  the  Southeast  Asia 
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area);  (iii)  the  Eastern  Central  Pacific  (which  includes  Mexico  and  Central 
America);  and  (iv)  the  Southeast  Pacific  (that  is,  the  areas  off  the  coast  of 
Peru  and  Chile).  Among  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  catch 
quickly  increased  during  1977-1979  were:  Canada,  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Iceland,  and  Oceania,  while  among  the  States  in  which  the  catch  increased 
during  1976-1979  were:  the  United  States,  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Indonesia. 
These  States,  all  have  vast  200  mile  EEZ,  are  promoting  fisheries  and  have 
been  claiming  the  rights  of  the  Coastal  States  from  an  early  stage.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  carefully  watch  the. influences  of  the  200  mile  EEZ  system  on 
the  world's  fisheries  for  a  long  time  before  drawing  any  conclusion.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  the  Catch  has  increased  in  the  countries  which  have 
profited  from  the  expanded  rights  of  the  Coastal  States  based  upon  the 
EEZ,  while  the  Far-sea  Fisheries  have  suffered  damage  due  to  enforced 
restriction  based  upon  the  EEZ  rights  and  jurisdiction. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  prospecting  richness  of  the  Pacific  on  non-living  re- 
sources, a  special  attention  is  focused  at  the  existence  of  manganese  nodules 
(=  polymetalic  minerals).  On  the  basis  of  sparse  and  unreliable  data,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  world's  ocean 
floor  is  occupied  by  Nodules.  By  applying  the  methodology  of  "prime 
areas,"  defined  as  those  in  at  least  part  of  which  there  are  abundant 
nodules  with  significantly  higher  grades  than  elsewhere  and  that  they  are  the 
areas  of  the  deep-seabed  where  the!  environment  is  favourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  "high-grade"  nodules,  a  kind  of  "mine  site"  is  determined.  The 
distribution  of  grade  and  nodules  population  indicates  that  "prime  areas" 
account  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  seabed  and  that  the  largest 
"prime  area,"  about  3.5  million  Km2,,  has  been  discovered  in: 

a.  North  Pacific,  i.e.  the  Clarion-ClippQrton  Area  (7°N  -  15°N  and  120°  W- 
155°W); 

b.  North  Pacific  to  the  South- West  of  Hawaii,  about  0,3  million  Km2; 

c.  South  Pacific,  a  mirror  image  of  the  Clarion-Clipperton  "prime  area" 
in  a  corresponding  position  relative  to  the  equatorial  zone  of  high  pro- 
ductivity but  restricted  by  the  presence  of  part  of  the  East  Pacific  Rise 
and  the  Marquesas  and  Tuamotu  archipelagoes,  about  1  million  Km2. 

Based  upon  the  above  mentioned  data,  it  has  been  suggested  that: 

a.  It  is  most  likely  that  there  are  "1.5  trillion  tons  in  the  Pacific  alone." 
(The  total  quantity  in  all  oceans  is  likely  to  be  nearer  500  billion  [wet] 
tons). 

b.  It  is  possible  that  between  about  15  and  25  billion  (wet)  tons  meet  the 
criteria  adopted  to  satisfy-ihe  economics  of  "first  generation"  deep-sea 
mining  operations. 
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c.  If  the  estimate  of  the  potentially  recoverable  reserves  of  nickel,  copper, 
cobalt,  and  manganese  are  of  right  orders  of  magnitude,  then  nodules 
would  yield  neither  enormously  more  nor  enormously  less  than  the  re- 
serves on  land. 

Based  upon  the  above  mentioned  data,  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  man- 
kind now  is  witnessing  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  Age. 


The  South  Pacific:  A  Changing  Face 


C.P.F.  LUHULIMA 


It  is  increasingly  being  acknowledged  that  the  South  Pacific  countries,  i.e. 
the  countries  which  comprise  the  South  Pacific  Forum,  have  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  Asia-Pacific  politics.  One  of  the  most  substantial  elements  in 
present  South  Pacific  policies  is  the  establishment  of  a  Nuclear  Free  Zone  in 
the  whole  area.  Proposed  by  Australia  at  the  Fourteenth  South  Pacific  Forum 
meeting  held  in  Canberra  in  August  1983,  it  faced  brighter  prospects  than  the 
abortive  New  Zealand  initiative  at  the  United  Nations  in  1975.  It  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Labour  government  in  Australia  in  1983  and  in  New  Zealand  in  1984 
that  made  it  possible  to  reanimate  the  idea  of  a  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free 
Zone. 

The  Forum  decided  on  August  28,  1984  in  Rarotonga,  capital  of  the  Cook 
Islands,  where  the  15th  South  Pacific  Forum  was  held,  to  set  up  a  working 
group  to  examine  crucial  legal  and  other  issues  involved  in  setting  up  the 
Nuclear  Free  Zone  (NFZ).  The  move  was  admittedly  a  triumph  for  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Hawke.  The  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
unequivocally  imparted  that  "there  should  be  no  use,  testing  or  stationing  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices  in  the  South  Pacific;  no  South  Pacific  country  should 
develop  or  manufacture,  or  receive  from  others,  or  acquire  or  test  any  nuclear 
explosive  device."  However,  the  meeting  upheld  the  "unqualified  souvereign 
rights"  of  South  Pacific  countries  to  decide  for  themselves  on  their  security  ar- 
rangements and  such  questions  as  access  to  their  ports  and  airfields  by  nuclear 
vessels  and  aircraft  of  other  countries. 


Paper  presented  at  the  Fourth  Indonesia-Australia  Conference,  Jakarta,  April  10-11,  1986, 
sponsored  by  CSIS  and  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Canberra.  Dr.  C.P.F.  Luhulima  is  Senior 
Researcher,  National  Institute  of  Cultural  Research,  Indonesia's  Institute  of  Sciences  (LRKN/ 
LIPI). 
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The  endorsement  of  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty  the  next 
year  -  which  establishes  the  second  NFZ  in  a  permanently  inhabited  area  after 
the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  setting  up  a  NFZ  in  Latin  America  ~  "reflected  the 
deep  concern  of  all  Forum  members  at  the  continuing  nuclear  arms  race  and 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war."  In  this  context,  the  communique  continues,  "the 
Forum  welcomed  the  resumption  of  arms  control  talks  between  the  superpow- 
ers and  expressed  its  hope  that  these  talks  would  achieve  their  declared  objec- 
tive of  a  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  and  to, their  eventual  elimination  as  well 
as  to  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  in  space."1  The  treaty  also  obligates 
signatories  not  to  develop  or  accept  nuclear  weapons  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Latin  America,  Antartica,  the  PNG-Indonesian  border  and  the  Equator.  Fur- 
thermore, the  nuclear  powers  will  be  requested  not  to  conduct  any  tests  or 
dump  at  sea  radioactive  waste  in  the  region. 

Earlier,  on  April  2,  1984,  Prime  Minister  Hawke  made  an  unquivocal  com- 
mitment that  Australia  would  not  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  He  intimated  that 
"the  Government  has  never  made  any  decision  to  acquire  or  to  develop  a 
nuclear  capability  and  has  no  intention  of  doing  so;  nor  has  the  Cabinet  nor 
any  Cabinet  committee  discussed  the  possible  development  of  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility by  Australia."2  Yet  Australia  is  apparently  the  only  country  which 
decided  to  be  free  to  receive  visits  from  nuclear-armed  ships  and  exercise  with 
nuclear-capable  allies;  they  will  also  not  be  hampered  from  exporting  uranium 
for  peaceful  purposes  under  safeguards. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  "consensus"  endorsement  from  fellow  South 
Pacific  leaders  for  an  NFZ  treaty  was  ridiculed  by  anti-nuclear  movements  in 
Australia  as  essentially  "toothless";  it  allows  free  naval  transit  and  leaves  the 
question  of  port  calls  entirely  to  individual  states  in  the  region.  Moreover,  it 
presents  little  or  no  obstacle  to  any  military  activity  of  the  United  States,  the 
only  superpower  active  in  the  region,  and  would  as  a  consequence  be  ignored 
by  France  as  it  affects  nuclear  testing  at  Mururoa  Atoll.  Australia's  conserva- 
tive opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  had  tended  to  dismiss  the  treaty  as  worth 
no  more  than  the  "nuclear-free  zone"  various  "Left-wing  controlled 
municipalities  have  installed  around  Sydney  suburbs."3  However,  Hawke  has 
now  excluded  the  option  of  basing  warships  in  Australia. 

In  New  Zealand  anti-nuclear  concerns  are  more  radical  and  have  found  ex- 
pression in  more  exacting  demands  which  ranges  from  breaking  up  ANZUS 

^Communique  Sixteenth  South  Pacific  Forum,  8  August  1985,  para.  17. 

2P.  Lewis  Young,  "The  Great  Australian  Defence  Debate  -  1984"  in  Asian  Defence  Journal, 
6/84,  p.  98. 

3Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  August  22,  1985,  p.  43. 
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which  came  into  force  in  April  1952,  pursue  a  neutral  or  even  non-aligned 
foreign  policy,  terminate  visits  by  US  nuclear  warships,  declare  New  Zealand 
to  be  unequivocally  nuclear  free  and  conclude  a  Nuclear  Free  Zone  for  the  en- 
tire South  Pacific  area.  The  peace  movement  in  New  Zealand  has  gained 
strength  not  so  much  from  Soviet  intimidation  as  more  from  reaction  to 
Western  strategies  and  decisions. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  ANTI  NUCLEAR  POLICY 

Prime  Minister  Lange's  government  was  elected  on  July  14,  1984  on  this 
anti-nuclear  platform  and  thus  had  to  ban  the  entry  of  nuclear  warships  into 
New  Zealand.  Lange  has  submitted  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  tough  stance. 
First  is  the  absence  of  a  widespread  and  strong  perception  of  any  overt  threat 
which  countries  closer  to  the  nuclear  powers  have.  Second,  New  Zealand's 
antinuclear  stand  is  cumulatively  enhanced  and  largely  moulded  by  its  com- 
plete opposition  to  the  French  nuclear-testing  in  the  South  Pacific.  Finally,  the 
absence  of  US  military  facilities,  nuclear  and  other,  has  very  much  simplified 
Lange's  task  in  implementing  a  non-nuclear  policy.  The  Lange's  government 
decision  to  ban  the  entry  of  nuclear  vessels  was  justified  primarrly  on  the  basis 
of  New  Zealand's  interests.4  Thus  the  New  Zealand  government  was  im- 
plementing an  important  part  of  its  electoral  platform  ort  which  it  was  elected 
to  power.  The  US  Secretary  of  State,  George  Schulz  when  he  was  in  Wel- 
lington for  the  ANZUS  Council  meeting  on  July  16-17, 1984,  took  the  decision 
seriously  and  dramatically  stated  that,  if  implemented,  the  policy  of  the 
Labour  Party  would  signify  the  end  of  ANZUS.5 

The  end  it  was  not.  Prime  Minister  Lange  still  continues  to  swear  by  the 
ANZUS  treaty  and  took  time  to  personally  admonish  the  Soviet  ambassador 
over  Moscow's  "tendentious"  propaganda  in  this  regard.  Lange's  government 
believes  that  the  fundamental  security  guarantees  of  the  ANZUS  alliance  are 
still  in  force  and  continue  to  underwrite  the  strategic  stability  of  the  region. 
However,  the  Reagan  administration  did  not  appreciate  the  move  and  retali- 
ated by  banning  New  Zealand  from  joint  military  exercises,  sharing  of  military 
intelligence,  military  training  etc.  One  could  say  that  New  Zealand  has  been 
practically  suspended  from  its  security  link  with  the  US. 

Meanwhile  the  New  Zealand  government  has  reviewed  its  defence  priorities 
in  a  new  strategy  paper  which  sets  forth  New  Zealand's  "post-ANZUS"  policy 
and  redirects  New  Zealand  defence  and  foreign  policies  towards  its  immediate 

4S.P.  Seth,  "ANZUS  in  Crisis,"  in  Asia  Pacific  Community,  No.  29,  (Summer  1985),  p.  124. 
5Ramesh  Thakur,  "A  Nuclear- Weapon-Free  South  Pacific:  A  New  Zealand  Perspective,"  in 
Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  58,  no.  2,  1985,  pp.  216-18. 
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South  Pacific  Neighbourhood  based  on  a  high  degree  of  military  self-sufficien- 
cy. This  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  its  previous  commitment  to  the 
defence  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  new  focus  suggests  to  become  the  basis  of  a 
new  and  closer  defence  relationship  with  Australia,  which  is  presented  as  New 
Zealand's  fundamental  ally.  Broad  areas  of  bilateral  defence  co-operation 
have  indeed  been  identified  after  Australian  Defence  Minister  Beazley  visit  to 
New  Zealand  in  April  1985.  The  Australian  press  reported  that  the  Australian 
government  will  provide  assistance  to  New  Zealand  to  surmount  its  defence 
problems  arising  from  the  ANZUS  disruption  by  making  special  arrangements 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  necessarily  non-US  intelligence,  conducting  extra  mili- 
tary exercises,  extending  training  assistance  and  sharing  scientific  research  out- 
put and  expertise  in  defence  matters.  New  Zealand,  on  its  part,  is  committed  to 
increasing  its  defence  expenditure,  which  opens  up  the  possibility  of  buying 
more  of  its  equipment  and  weapons  from  Australia.  The  Lange  government 
has,  however,  withdrawn  from  Australia's  submarine  programme,  opting  in- 
stead to  strengthen  its  surface  fleet.6 

In  seeking  to  redirect  its  strategic  priority  from  Southeast  Asia  to  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Lange  government  is  focussing  and  drawing  attention  to  the 
danger  of  progressive  Soviet  penetration  in  the  area.  Soviet  initiatives  and 
overtures  to  sign  fishing  agreements  with  the  small  South  Pacific  states  of 
Kiribati  and  Tuvalu  seem  to  be  the  main  reason  for  the  conclusion.  The 
Melanesian  group  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  the  Salomon  Islands,  Vanuatu  and 
New  Caledonia  -  who  are  emerging  as  active  players  in  the  South  Pacific 
diplomatic  arena  --  are  being  closely  monitored  on  whether  they  join  New 
Zealand  in  its  "exclusionist  line  on  port  calls  by  nuclear  ships  or  to  take  the 
Australian  lead  by  allowing  US  nuclear  powered  ships  to  pass' its  waters."7 
With  the  richest  tuna  stocks  in  their  area,  the  Melanesian  states  push  for 
tougher  controls  on  fishing  in  the  EEZ's.  Both  Papua  New  Guinea  and  the 
Salomons  have  already  seized  US  fishing  boats  in  their  offshore  zones,  and 
thus  perceive  the  US  as  not  entirely  protective. 

Fiji  and  the  other  Polynesian  states  have  parted  company  with  New 
Zealand  since  Prime  Minister  Lange  closed  the  country's  ports  to  US  warships 
that  might  be  carrying  nuclear  weapons.  Fiji's  small  professional  army  is  cur- 
rently being  re-equipped  with  US  weapons.  US  warships  recently  visited  Tonga 
and  Western  Samoa. 


6 Ibid.,  p.  125. 

7 Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  "Australian  Defence  Debate,"  August  22,  1985,  pp.  16-17. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  NON-NUCLEAR  POLICY 

Hawke  had  been  somewhat  discomfitted  by  the  New  Zealand  ban  as  it  is 
deemed  to  threaten  the  existence  of  ANZUS,  even  though  he  had  been  the 
South  Pacific  Forum  cheerleader  in  drawing  attention  of  the  super-powers  and 
France  that  their  region  sought  to  be  a  NFZ.  Australia  apparently  seeks  its 
security  in  the  context  of  a  global  strategic  balance  of  power  between  the  US 
and  the  USSR.  Foreign  Minister  Bill  Hayden  believes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  achieved  strategic  superiority  over  the  US  in  some  areas  of  nuclear 
weaponry.  The  Soviet  Union  has  approximately  40  per  cent  more  destructive 
capabilities  against  US's  "soft"  targets,  whereas  the  US  has  twice  the  destruc- 
tive capability  against  Soviet  "hard"  targets.8  The  hosting  of  US  nuclear  sup- 
port facilities  is,  therefore,  a  substantial  part  of  the  Australia-US  security  rela- 
tionship. The  US  now  maintains  more  than  some  two  dozen  military  installa- 
tions in  the  field  of  communications,  navigation,  satellite  tracking  and  control 
and  various  other  forms  of  intelligence  collection,  making  Australia  the  most 
important  US  security  link  in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  three  most  important 
among  these  installations  are  the  naval  communications  station  at  North  West 
Cape  and  the  satellite  ground  control  station  at  Pine  Gap  and  Nurrangar.9 

However,  it  is  now  increasingly  being  acknowledged  that  --  since  there  are 
no  nuclear  installations  in  Australia  —  there  will  be  no  direct  security  threat  to 
that  country  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
Australia's  growing  nuclear  disarmament  movement  is  evolving  into  an  impor- 
tant political  constituency.  During  the  1984  election,  for  example,  a  hastily- 
organised  single-issue  Nuclear  Disarmament  Party  polled  nearly  500,000 
primarily  votes.  The  Australian  Democrats,  another  political  party  with  anti- 
nuclear  leanings,  polled  7.6  per  cent  of  the  total  votes.  Another  significant 
percentage  of  peace  votes  were  allegedly  at  the  cost  of  the  ruling  Labour  Party 
because  of  the  Hawke' s  government  failure  to  distantiate  itself  from  the  US 
nuclear  connection.  Moreover,  Labour  Party's  numerically  significant  Leftist 
faction  is  also  largely  opposed  to  Australia's  US  security  link.  It  seems  that  the 
Hawke  government  is  increasingly  under  pressure  to  disengage  itself  from  or 
significantly  modify  the  nuclear  aspect  of  its  US  alliance.1 

However,  Foreign  Misnister  Hayden  stated  that  "something  like  70-odd 
per  cent  of  the  community  supports  ANZUS."11  Thus  the  Australian  govern- 


8Young,  "Australian  Defence  Debate,"  p.  98. 

9For  details,  see  Seth,  "ANZUS,"  p.  1 19-120. 
wIbid.,  p.  122. 
11  Ibid. 
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ment  is  facing  a  manifold  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  Canberra  must  keep 
reassuring  Washington  about  its  commitment  to  the  US-Australian  security 
relationship,  while  on  the  other,  it  has  to  convince  its  expanding  constituency 
of  Australia's  security  through  the  US  nuclear  deterrent  and  of  its  progression 
into  disarmament.  Finally,  the  Australia-US  connection  should  appear  accept- 
able and  welcome  to  Australia's  neighbours,  also  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  value  of  the  ANZUS  alliance  to  Australia  against  its  immediate 
neighbours  in  the  Western  Pacific  area  is  doubtful.  Australia  is  increasingly 
aware  that  the  deterrent  value  of  the  US-Australia  security  connection  is  prac- 
tically non-existent  in  low  level  threat  situations.  It  is  a  considerable  regional 
military  power  in  itself;  it  enjoys  some  of  the  best  natural  defence  attributes 
against  any  enemy  of  the  region,  In  this  context  the  US  alliance  could  at  best 
be  marginal,  since  it  has  only  relevance  if  the  attack  came  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  this  is  not  going  to  happen  except  as  part  of  a  war  between 
the  two  superpowers,  in  which  case  US  military  installations  and  other  non- 
military  targets  in  Australia  will  be  subject  to  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 


THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC— ASEAN  CONNECTION:  TOWARDS  A  PRO- 
GRAMME OF  ACTION? 

The  tremendous  change  in  the  strategic  outlook  is  bound  to  have  its  impact 
on  the  perception  of  the  superpower  rivalry  in  the  Western  Pacific  area.  It  is 
now  being  recognised  that  the  importance  of  the  bases  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Philippines  is  being  overemphasised.  These  bases  are  useful  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, but  they  are  far  from  vital  for  both  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  US 
already  has  a  number  of  bases  in  this  area  which  will  enable  them  to  operate  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  area  in  any  kind  of  emergency 
although  at  greater  expense  and  inconvenience.  They  have  bases  in  the  Pacific 
islands  of  Micronesia,  such  as  Guam  and  other  islands  which  have  long  term 
agreements  with  the  US,  in  Japan,  Hawaii  and  in  continental  US  itself.  It 
would  indeed  mean  that  the  US  has  to  move  further  back  into  the  Pacific,  but 
with  modern,  long-range  weapon  systems,  long-range  ships  and  long-range  ar- 
mour, that  is  only  self-evident. 

The  real  problem  in  the  West-Pacific  area  is  thus  not  so  much  the  problem 
of  military  bases  and  the  problem  of  an  arms  race;  that  is  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well.  The  real  problem  in  this  area  is  ~  in  comparison  to 
Europe  ~  that  there  are  no  arms-control  agreements,  treaties  or  negotiations 
which  will  moderate  the  progressive  arms  build  up  even  into  outer  space.  There 
are  approximately  3.000  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Pacific  region,  and  the  only 
ones  that  are  controlled  are  the  warheads  on  missile- firing  submarines.  The 
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SS-20's  are  not  controlled,  neither  are  the  new  US  Tomahawks,  cruise- 
missiles;  none  of  the  nuclear  tactical  weapons  at  sea  and  on  land  are  controlled. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Pacific  area  that  approximates  the  intermediate  nuclear 
force  talks  in  Europe  and  there  is  nothing  at  the  conventional  level  that  ap- 
proximates the  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction  (MBFR)  talks. 

The  real  problem  in  the  Asia-Pacific  area  is  thus  that  the  people  in  the 
region  have  not  been  as  insistent  on  arms  control  as  have  the  Europeans,  even 
though  the  whole  area  is  politically  more  volatile  than  is  Europe.  So,  what  we 
have  here  in  the  region  is  a  military  build-up,  an  arms  race  which  is  escalating 
all  the  way  and  frighteningly  destabilising  and  the  only  thing  that  is  necessary 
to  check  that  process,  i.e.  any  form  of  armed  controlled  negotiation  or  ar- 
rangement that  could  check  the  process  in  that  direction,  is  just  not  there.  The 
problem  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  both  super  powers  believe  that  if  one 
wants  to  have  a  reliable  deterrence  one  has  to  be  able  to  fight  a  war  at  all  sorts 
of  different  levels,  since  a  conventional  war  between  the  two  superpowers  is 
not  going  to  stay  conventional.  Moreover,  the  US  has  now  invented  an  addi- 
tional component  to  its  doctrine  of  warfare,  the  doctrine  of  "horizontal 
escalation,"  which  means  that  if  there  is  a  war  in  a  specific  part  of  the  world 
where  the  US  is  weak,  say  in  the  Middle  East,  then  instead  of  fighting  there, 
the  US  horizontally  escalate  in  those  areas  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  weak, 
that  is  in  the  North  Pacific. 

What  could  then  be  the  answer.  The  changing  political  atmosphere  in  the 
South  Pacific,  the  proclamation  of  a  Nuclear  Free  Zone  in  the  South  Pacific  is 
a  major  step  in  the  process  of  finding  the  answer.  The  problem  is  how  to  link 
up  the  South  Pacific  NFZ  with  ASEAN's  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and 
Neutrality  (ZOPFAN),  particularly  its  parallel  endeavour  to  establish  the 
Nuclear-Weapon  Free  Zone  (NWFZ)  as  its  current  major  component,  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region.  ZOPFAN  has  been  designed  as  a  counterfailing  factor 
on  the  superpower  rivalry  on  the  basis  of  equidistance  and  equi-involvement  in 
the  non-aligned  spirit.  Yet  it  has  simultaneously  also  implied  how  best  to  link 
ASEAN-US  interests  in  the  region.  So  has  the  concept  of  NFZ  in  the  South 
Pacific.  The  link  between  the  South  Pacific  NFZ  treaty  and  the  ASEAN  Trea- 
ty on  Amity  and  Co-operation  may  bring  political,  diplomatic  and  moral 
pressure  to  bear  on  both  superpowers  to  work  in  the  direction  of  substantial 
agreements  on  arms  control  and  on  disarmament  to  substantially  reduce  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  well.  A  substantial  co- 
operation between  the  regions  of  the  South  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  would 
promote  such  a  possibility;  it  would  help  prevent  a  horizontal  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  thus  a  horizontal  excalation  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
True,  in  modern,  long-range  warfare  a  nuclear  free  zone,  a  nuclear  weapon 
free  zone  or  even  a  zone  of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  may  not  have  the  in- 
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tended  significance.  Yet  insistence  by  Australia  and  Indonesia  on  the  creation 
and  recognition  by  outside  powers  of  such  zones  will  demonstrate  both  coun- 
tries' collective  determination  to  demand  recognition  of  the  superpowers  of 
their  determination  to  remain  independent  and  be  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tinies. Australia  and  Indonesia  should  convince  the  superpowers  that  their  co- 
operation can  only  be  obtained  by  acknowledging  their  determination.  That  is 
the  reason  why  Indonesia  and  Australia  should  try  to  reach  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  enable  them  to  move  forward  towards  designing  co-operation  pro- 
grammes between  the  two  areas  on  the  basis  of  the  concept  of  nuclear  free 
zones.  And  it  is  Australia  and  Indonesia  that  should  take  joint  initiatives.  Only 
then  can  Australia  and  Indonesia  move  up  to  the  objective  of  pushing  for  arms 
control  negotiations  and  agreements  so  necessary  as  a  first  step  for  a  peaceful 
future  in  the  whole  region. 


Indonesia's  Relations  with 
Australia  and  Papua  New  Guinea: 

An  Overview 

J.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


That  relations  between  states  are  often  full  of  ups  and  downs  forms  part  of 
normal  international  political  life.  They  occur  even  between  the  closest  of 
friends  and  allies,  and  between  immediate  neighbours  such  as  Indonesia, 
Australia  and  Papua  New  Guinea.  But  the  fact  that  for  the  past  few  years  In- 
donesia's relations  with  two  of  its  most  immediate  neighbours,  Australia  and 
PNG,  seem  to  have  been  marked  more  by  troubles  and  turbulance  than  calm, 
more  downs  than  ups,  seems  to  merit  some  special  attention. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  two  countries  have 
always  been  characterised  by  more  troubles  than  calm.  But  the  truth  is  that 
troubles  and  turbulance  usually  tend  to  attract  more  attention  than  smooth  re- 
lationship and  are  likely  to  incline  one  to  ignore  the  fact  that  even  while  there 
are  strains  in  those  relations,  the  less  dramatic  and  more  mundane  aspects  of 
relations  often  continue  unperturbed  and  unnoticed  such  as  trade  and  other 
forms  of  economic  and  technical  co-operation.  However,  one  is  nonetheless  to 
guard  against  the  danger  that  unless  there  are  serious  and  conscious  efforts  on 
the  part  of  all  three  countries  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  ride  out  the 
resulting  tensions,  they  might  develop  out  of  all  proportions,  or  get  out  of 
hand  and  adversely  affect  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  relationship  over  the  long 
run.  This  would  harm  the  interests  of  all  the  three  countries  and  is  certainly  not 
the  kind  of  development  that  any  one  of  them  would  wish  to  see. 

Indeed,  while  it  would  not  do  any  good  to  the  relationship  to  exaggerate 
the  problems  that  exist,  to  overlook  them  and  pretend  as  though  nothing  amiss 
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happens  in  the  relationship  would  not  do  any  better.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate 
that  at  this  particular  point  in  time  Indonesia's  relations  with  Australia  as  well 
as  PNG  have  just  reached  another  ascendency  of  warmth  and  cordiality,  good 
will  and  understanding.  Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke's  statement  last  year  af- 
firming Australia's  recognition  of  Indonesia's  sovereignty  over  East  Timor 
had  a  considerable  healing  effect  on  one  of  the  sores  that  had  afflicted  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  The  recent  mutual  visit  by  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  both  countries  within  a  short  span  of  time  is  a  reflection  of  the  new  de- 
velopment, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mochtar's  visit  to  this  coun- 
try near  the  end  of  last  year  was  the  first  of  its  kind  for  almost  a  decade.  And  if 
nothing  as  dramatic  has  taken  place  in  Indonesia's  relations  with  PNG,  at  least 
a  recent  warming  up  of  that  relationship  is  also  reflected  in  the  fairly  frequent 
exchange  of  visits  by  government  leaders  of  both  countries. 

Such  a  development  has  certainly  created  a  favourable  political  atmosphere 
that  provides  a  good  opportunity  to  ponder  over  not  only  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  have  beset  the  triangular  relationship  between  the  three  countries  but 
also  other  factors  that  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  problems  and  which  may 
be  in  the  way  of  efforts  at  their  solution,  thereby  exacerbating  the  strains.  For 
while  at  least  some  of  the  problems  or  issues  may  continue  to  be  dormant  only 
to  surface  again  in  the  future,  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  these 
factors  may  not  only  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such  and  other  similar  problems 
and  issues  re-emerging,  but  also  lead  to  greater  tolerance  and  forbearance  and 
thereby  reduce  their  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  relationship  between  the 
three  countries  in  the  event  of  their  re-emergence  in  the  future.  It  may  also  help 
efforts  at  their  solution. 


That  is  precisely  what  this  essay  will  attempt  to  do.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
deal  directly  with  the  kinds  of  problems  and  issues  that  have  beset  Indonesia's 
relations  with  Australia  and  PNG.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  identify  some  of 
the  factors  that  may  have  helped  to  create  the  kinds  of  problems  and  issues 
that  have  often  strained  Indonesia's  relations  with  two  of  its  immediate 
neighbours.  Such  factors  often  underlie  the  difficulties  in  the  efforts  to  find 
proper  solutions  of  the  problems  in  hand.  Unless  these  are  properly 
understood  and  appreciated  the  kinds  of  problems  that  have  arisen  and  may 
arise  again  in  the  future  are  likely  to  continue  to  strain  the  triangular  relation- 
ship to  the  extent  that  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  further  development  of  a 
closer  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship  and  co-operation  in  many  fields. 
Given  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  three  countries  to  promote  and  maintain 
such  relationship  and  co-operation,  in  spite  of  inevitable  occasional  strains, 
such  an  undertaking  is  certainly  in  order. 
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QUESTION  OF  PERCEPTIONS 

The  way  states  perceive  of  one  another  affects  their  relationship  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  way  Indonesia  tends  to  perceive  of  Australia  and  PNG  would 
help  to  determine  not  only  its  behaviour  and  attitude  towards  them  but  also  its 
expectations  regarding  Australia's  and  PNG's  behaviour  towards  itself  as  well 
as  towards  the  outside  world.  This  is  of  course  equally  true  with  the  percep- 
tions of  Australia  and  PNG  regarding  Indonesia.  In  fact,  differences  in  the 
perception  of  one  another  among  states,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  to  be  expected 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  not  well  understood,  put  on  proper  perspective, 
and  in  the  case  of  misperception  corrected  with  sufficient  assurance,  they  may 
cause  frictions  and  tensions  in  the  relations  between  the  states  concerned. 

Thus  although  undoubtedly  of  significance,  the  relative  importance  of 
Australia,  let  alone  of  PNG,  which  is  comparatively  a  new  comer  in  interna- 
tional politics,  is  understandably  less  than  that  of  the  ASEAN  states  to  Indo- 
nesia for  historical,  cultural,  political  and  security  reasons.  Under  the  present 
New  Order  regime  in  Indonesia,  ASEAN  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  Indone- 
sia's foreign  policy,  if  for  some  reasons  the  validity  of  this  principle  may  be 
doubtful  in  the  coming  years.  Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  place  Australia  and 
PNG  in  the  precise  order  of  priorities  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy.  They  have 
to  compete,  as  it  were,  with  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  major  powers. 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that  PNG  is  one  of  only  two  states  (the  other  being 
Malaysia)  having  a  common  land  border  with  Indonesia,  and  thus  on  that  ac- 
count alone  PNG  and  Indonesia  are  very  important  to  each  other  and  are 
bound  to  have  common  problems.  Nor  is  one  to  deny  the  fact  that  Indonesia's 
relations  with  Australia  are  constantly  getting  closer.  After  PNG,  Indonesia  is 
the  largest  recipient  of  Australia's  foreign  aid.  And  in  the  context  of  relations 
between  ASEAN  and  the  Pacific  region  through  the  6  +  1  formula,  Australia 
is  not  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  area.  It  is  the  sixth  largest  investor  in  In- 
donesia. 

Indeed,  while  it  is  definitely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Australia  and  PNG 
are  low  in  the  order  of  priorities  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy,  there  is,  to  the 
author's  view,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Indonesians  to  take  Australia  and 
PNG  for  granted.  This  is  not  a  very  nice  thing  to  say  to  Australians  and  Papua 
New  Guineans,  but  it  could  be  considered  a  compliment  to  them  in  the  sense 
that  Indonesia  never  regards  these  two  countries  as  a  source  of  trouble  posing 
a  threat  to  its  national  security  and  survival.  And  in  that  sense,  all  the  troubles 
in  the  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  two  countries  have  perhaps  served 
as  not  much  more  than  a  nuisance  that  has  unnecessarily  caused  some  strain  in 
the  relationship. 
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It  seems,  rather,  that  the  Indonesian  government  has  been  a  little  over-re- 
active and  oversensitive  to  some  of  the  critical  views  expressed  by  certain  cir- 
cles in  the  two  countries,  official  and  unofficial  alike,  such  as  on  East  Timor  in 
the  past  and  .human  rights.  Nevertheless,  it  may  also  be  a  credit  to  the  Indone- 
sian government  in  that  it  shows  how  seriously  Indonesia  upholds  the  princi- 
ples of  human  rights,  and  that  therefore  it  does  not  take  such  issues  lightly. 

At  the  same  time,  Indonesia's  reaction  and  sensitivity  seems  to  reveal 
;  another  difference  in  perception  with  its  two  neighbours  on  the  concept  of 
:  friendship.  Indonesia's  concept  of  friendship  seems  to  be  one  of  totality.  If  it 
lis  generally  regarded  as  a  natural  part  of  friendship  to  be  critical,  criticism,  es- 
:  pecially  harsh  and  open  criticism,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  true  friend  in 
the  Indonesian  notion  of  friendship.  At  least  it  is  less  tolerable  and  acceptable 
than  that  coming  from  ordinary  or  less  close  friends.  The  same  criticism  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  provoke  the  same  kind 
of  reaction.  Thus,  in  a  way,  Indonesia's  reaction  and  sensitivity  to  some  of  the 
issues  raised  in  Australia  and  PNG  is  an  indication  of  its  regard  for  the  two 
countries  as  close  friends. 

Unfortunately,  as  referred  to  above,  the  friendship  of  these  two  countries, 
(especially  friendship  in  the  Indonesian  sense  of  the  word,  is  perhaps  too  often 
i  taken  for  granted.  An  Australian  ambassador  once  quoted  an  Indonesian  as 
:  saying,  which,  is  expressed  in  somewhat  extreme  terms,  seems  to  accurately  re- 
flect this  kind  of  attitude,  that  "for  Indonesia,  Australia's  position  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  world  is  like  the  role  of  the  appendix  in  the  human  body  ~  it  has  no 
useful  function  and  you  only  pay  attention  to  it  when  it  hurts."  So  perhaps 
critical  views  of  Indonesia  expressed  in  Australia  and  PNG  may  have  served  a 
useful  function  after  all  in  that  they  have  aroused  its  attention.  Not  long  ago 
Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  stated  that  Indonesia  was  to  "look  Southeast,"  an 
attempt,  probably  long  overdue,  to  pay  a  more  serious  attention  to  an  area  In- 
donesia had  taken  for  granted  until  then.  That  harmless  appendix  has  now 
hurt. 

Indeed,  there  have  been  complaints  that  Australia  has  been  the  more  active 
side  than  Indonesia  in  promoting  closer  relations  and  in  trying  to  understand 
each  other  better.  The  fact  that  there  are  more  Indonesian  studies  undertaken 
in  Australia  than  Australian  studies  undertaken  in  Indonesia,  for  instance,  if 
there  are  any,  has  been  cited  as  a  reflection  of  that  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  Indonesians  in  understanding  Australia.  There  is,  to  the  view  of  the  author, 
a  grain  of  truth  in  such  complaints,  although  lack  of  interest  is  most  probably 
not  the  only  reason.  One  must  also  point  out  that  there  are  hardly  any  studies 
worth  mentioning  in  Indonesian  universities  and  institutions  on  the  individual 
ASEAN  countries  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  not  to  mention  external  ma- 
jor powers  such  as  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Furthermore,  views  often  expressed  in  the  past  that  there  was  growing  feel- 
ing and  awareness  among  Australians  that  Australia  belongs  to  Asia,  or  more 
particularly  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  therefore  its  destiny  lies  in  this  region 
have  frequently  aroused  unrealistic  and  unfair  expectations  in  Indonesia  far 
beyond  the  intended  meaning.  They  then  seem  to  expect  Australians  to  behave 
and  to  feel  like  Asians.  Expressions  of  Australian  personality,  behaviour,  way 
of  thinking,  and  cultural  backgrounds,  which  are  essentially  European  rather 
than  Asian,  often  create  resentment,  when  the  fact  is  that  racial,  ethnical,  and 
cultural  affinities  often  have  little  relevance  to  relations  between  states.  For 
Australia  to  be  geographically  a  part  of  Southeast  Asia  is  certainly  not  in  con- 
flict with  its  being  culturally  and  traditionally  European,  or  for  PNG  melane- 
sian. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  for  many  Indonesians  to  believe  and  to  under- 
stand that  some  circles  in  Australia,  though  not  the  Australian  government,  as 
well  as  in  PNG,  perceive  Indonesia  as  constituting  a  potential  source  of  threat 
to  the  two  countries.  Such  a  perception,  as  one  Indonesian  journalist  has  put 
it,  has  a  "messaging  effect"  on  Indonesia's  ego,  and  many  would  simply  scoff 
at  the  suggestion.  However,  continuous  and  more  intensive  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  between  the  three  countries  is  needed  so  as  to  overcome 
mutual  ignorance  and  lack  of  understanding  of  each  other's  actions,  motiva- 
tion, and  intentions.  It  is  partly  due  to  a  lack  of  information  and  understand- 
ing, for  instance,  that  Indonesia's  programme  of  transmigration  in  Irian  Jaya 
is  perceived  in  PNG  as  in  part  being  strategically  motivated  having  an  ag- 
gressive and  expansionist  intention  toward  PNG. 

However,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  promotion  of  lasting  good  and 
friendly  relations  with  both  Australia  and  PNG,  which  would  reassure  the 
other  two  countries  of  Indonesia's  peaceful  and  friendly  intentions  towards 
them.  As  part  of  a  big-small  power  complex,  a  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
two  countries,  particularly  PNG,  of  Indonesia  looming  menacingly  large 
across  the  border  is  likely  to  persist  and  to  surface  from  time  to  time.  If  vague, 
the  way  Australia,  or  especially  PNG,  looks  at  Indonesia  is  perhaps  not  unlike 
the  way  many  Indonesians  look  at  China  with  its  over  one  billion  people.  It  is 
probably  also  related  to  this  big-small  power  complex  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  importance  that  Indonesia,  with  its  165  million  peo- 
ple, and  PNG,  with  only  three  million,  attach  to  the  problem  of  10.000  border 
crossers  of  Indonesians  from  West  Irian  to  PNG. 

Related  to  differences  in  perception  are  differences  in  the  concept  of  na- 
tionhood, particularly  between  Indonesia  and  PNG,  which  have  caused  an  er- 
roneous assessment  by  PNG  on  Indonesia's  programme  of  transmigration  in 
Irian  Jaya.  The  fear  or  concern  on  the  part  of  both  PNG  and  Australia  that  the 
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transmigration  programme  involving  the  transfer  of  many  Javanese  -  in  fact 
there  are  also  non-Javanese  Indonesians  among  them .--  may  pose  a  threat  to 
the  melanesian  culture  of  the  local  population  and  thus  a  threat  to  PNG,  as  if 
the  programme  entails  the  imposition  of  "Javanese  culture"  on  the  local 
population  is  definitely  misguided. 

Such  fear  seems  to  stem  from  PNG's  concept  of  its  nationhood  based  as  it 
is  on  the  melanesian,  or  more  particularly  Papuanese  culture.  As  far  as  Indo- 
nesia is  concerned,  however,  the  so-called  Javanese  culture,  though  perhaps 
dominant  because  it  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Indonesian  population,  is 
not  the  only  culture  that  sustains  the  Indonesian  nation.  It  is,  rather,  a  part  of 
the  larger  Indonesian  culture,  which  not  only  comprises  the  melanesian  culture 
but  also  one  that  continues  to  be'  enriched  by  the  diverse  cultural  components 
of  the  different  regional,  ethnical,  and  linguistic  groups  that  constitute  the  In- 
donesian nation.  Strictly  speaking,  as  such  the  Indonesian  culture  seems  to  be 
ill-defined.  Like  the  Indonesian  nation  itself,  it  is  a  culture  continuously  in  the 
making. 

However,  unlike  the  nation  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  which  is  founded  on  the 
melanesian  or  Papuanese  culture,  the  Indonesian  nation  did  not  spring  from 
the  identity  of  the  Indonesian  culture.  It  is  the  other  way  round.  One  can  talk 
of  the  Indonesian  culture  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Indonesian  nation, 
not  the  other  way  round.  And  the  concept  of  Indonesian  nationhood  itself  is  a 
comparatively  new  one,  beginning  with  the  youth  pledge  of  28th  October  1928, 
when  the  youth  leaders  of  the  Indonesian  nationalist  movement  for  national 
independence  made  a  formal  pledge  to  have  one  fatherland,  one  nation,  and 
one  national  language.  The  concept  of  one  fatherland  and  one  nation  sprang 
from  a  sense  of  common  destiny  in  the  face  of  Dutch  colonialism. 

Thus  the  concept  of  Indonesian  nationhood  is  a  political,  not  a  cultural 
one.  Had  it  been  of  cultural  identity,  the  national  language  of  Indonesia  would 
have  perhaps  been  Javanese,  not  Indonesian,  which  stems  basically  from 
Malay,  the  language  of  a  minority,  but  for  many  years  even  before  Indonesian 
independence  had  become  the  lingua  franca  of  the  archipelago,  which,  in- 
terestingly, has  never  created  any  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Javanese:  In- 
deed, experience  in  other  areas  of  Indonesia  where  Javanese  have  reset- 
tled shows  that  rather  than  "Javanising"  the  local  population  the  Javanese 
have  undergone  a  cultural  assimilation  with  the  local  population.  Thus  the 
suggestion  about  the  forceful  imposition  of  the  Javanese  culture,  itself  having 
been  strongly  influenced  by  diverse  alien  cultures,  seems,  to  say  the  least,  pre- 
posterous. The  possibility  that  at  the  same  time  the  local  population  in  Irian 
Jaya  where  Javanese  families  are  resettled  may  willingly  absorb  certain  aspects 
of  the  Javanese  culture,  or  that  the  Papua  New  Guineans  across  the  border 
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may  be  influenced  by  the  Indonesian  culture  and  the  other  way  round  because 
of  frequent  contacts  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  natural  course  of  events,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  imposing  one  culture  upon  another  insofar 
as  it  is  a  voluntary  process  that  does  not  involve  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 

Indeed,  a  closer  look  at  recent  Indonesian  history  would  reveal  that  Indo- 
nesia's policy  of  transmigration  has  begun  even  since  before  independence, 
that  is,  under  the  Dutch  colonial  regime  when  there  was  already  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  in  Java.  The  problem  is  certainly  not  just  overpopulation  in 
Java  but  also  one  of  uneven  distribution  of  population  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  programme  of  transmigration  is  an  attempt  to  solve  those  two  prob- 
lems with  a  view  to  promoting  more  evenly  distributed  national  development 
and  preserving  national  integration  and  national  unity.  If  it  has  strategic  sig- 
nificance at  all  it  is  that  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  through  the  transmigra- 
tion programme  form  part  of  the  efforts  at  the  promotion  of  national 
resilience.  This  has  certainly  a  security  dimension,  but  it  is  not  to  be  directed  at 
any  particular  country. 


HISTORICAL,  CULTURAL,  AND  TRADITIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 

To  some  extent  a  nation's  history,  traditions,  and  value  system  also  shape 
its  patterns  of  attitude  and  behaviour.  A  lack  of  understanding  of  differences 
in  such  determinant  factors  of  national  attitude  and  behaviour  between  states 
often  results  in  strained  relations  between  the  states  concerned. 

It  is  part  of  the  liberal  democratic  tradition  of  Australia,  for  instance,  as  of 
other  Western  democracies,  that  criticisms  of  and  disagreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  policy  or  a  part  of  its  policy  are  expressed  openly  and  at  times 
even  harshly.  This  is  done  especially  by  the  opposition  groups  through  public 
speeches,  the  press  and  other  mass  media.  But  when  such  criticisms  and  dis- 
agreements are  voiced  by  certain  circles  in  Australia  such  as  the  press  or  some 
part  of  it  and  certain  intellectuals  directed  against  Indonesia,  .be  it  some  as- 
pects of  life  in  the  country,  the  Indonesian  government,  its  policy  or  a  part  of 
it,  seemingly  applying  the  Australian  experience  to  Indonesia,  one  is  likely  to 
be  surprised  at  the  kind  of  reaction  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment or  government  officials  but  also  of  Indonesians  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  the  Indonesian  tradition  to  express  criticisms 
and  disagreements,  especially  regarding  the  government,  directly  and  openly, 
that  is,  especially  in  public.  Contrary. to  a  widespread  Western  view,  this  has 
little  to  do  with  freedom  of  speech  and  expression.  The  absence  of  opposition 
as  an  institution  in  the  Indonesian  political  system  may  tend  to  reinforce  this 
custom. 
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In  the  second  place,  from  the  Indonesian  point  of  view  not  only  is  the  way 
such  criticisms  and  disagreements  are  expressed  taken  to  be  an  indication  of  a 
lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  Australians  to  Indonesian  traditional  regard 
for  leaders,  but  such  critical  views  are  very  often  regarded  as  expressions  of 
anti-Indonesia  attitude,  irrespective  of  their  merit.  And  such  an  attitude,  as 
referred  to  earlier,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  friends. 

To  be  sure,  Australians  might  argue  that  they  are  only  critical  of  the  Indo- 
nesian government,  or  perhaps  only  its  policy  or  some  part  of  its  policy;  that 
they  are  not  against  the  country  and  the  people.  Indeed,  they  might  even  say 
they  love  the  country  and  its  people.  Perhaps  they  just  happen  not  to  like  the 
government.  But  to  Indonesians,  what  difference  does  it  make?  Especially 
when  these  things  are  said  by  foreigners,  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion. Making  a  difference  between  the  government  and  the  country  or  its  peo- 
ple implies  an  accusation  that  the  government  does  not  represent  the  country 
and  its  people.  This  does  not  sound  consistent  with  the  principle  of  democratic 
government  that  they  themselves  believe  in.  Or  else  they  imply  that  Indonesia 
is  not  practising  democracy. 

Indeed,  as  far  as  Indonesia  is  concerned,  making  such  a  distinction  should 
be  the  privilege  of  Indonesians  who,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  opposition  as  an 
institution,  may  be  thinking  of  a  possible  alternative  government.  One  may  be 
able  to  draw  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to  a  foreign  country,  provided  its 
government  is  not  democratically  elected.  Otherwise  it  would  be  sheer  ar- 
rogance. 

In  the  third  place,  to  Indonesians  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  which 
section  of  Australian  society  is  indulging  in  such  an  exercise.  It  may  be  only 
some  part  of  the  Australian  press;  it  may  be  a  small  group  of  intellectuals  and 
academics;  or  it  may  be  just  a  political  party  or  even  a  wing  of  a  political  party. 
A  critical  view  or  attitude  expressed  in  Australia  by  a  section  of  Australian 
society,  or  perhaps  even  by  individuals,  regarding  Indonesia,  is  not  infrequent- 
ly interpreted  as  representing  the  whole  of  the  country,  including  even  its  gov- 
ernment. 

To  make  matters  worse,  its  government  does  occasionally  give  voice  to 
such  critical  views  and  attitudes.  From  the  Australian  point  of  view,  the 
government,  perhaps  true  to  its  liberal  democratic  tradition,  is  to  take  into  ac- 
count even  the  voice  of  a  minority,  although  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
adopting  such  views  or  attitudes  itself.  After  all,  the  votes  of  that  minority 
may  be  of  some  value  in  the  next  elections.  At  best,  in  the  face  of  protests  or 
complaints,  all  the  Australian  government  can  do,  although  it  may  not  ap- 
prove of  such  critical  views  and  attitudes  itself  as  may  be  expressed  by  some 
circles  in  Australia  regarding  Indonesia,  is  saying  something  to  the  effect  that 
it  cannot  control  the  press,  or  the  intellectuals,  or  whatever  may  be  the  case. 
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That  is  of  course  fair  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  to  one  not  trained  or 
well-versed  in  the  practice  of  liberal  democracy,  like  many  Indonesians,  it  is 
something  not  so  easy  to  understand.  It  boggles  their  minds. 

It  may  also 'be  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  way  liberal 
democracy  works  in  Australia  ~  or  in  PNG  for  that  matter  -  that  Indonesians 
often  tend  to  take  at  face  value  a  statement,  particularly  a  negative  one,  made 
by  some  Australian  or  PNG  political  leaders,  about  Indonesia.  That  is  to  say, 
not  enough  consideration  is  given  to  such  factors  as  the  possible  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  the  individual  concerned  in  making  such  a  statement  that  may  come 
from  his  constituency,  the  kind  of  audience  to  whom  a  particular  message  con- 
tained in  the  statement  is  directed,  and  a  possible  link  with  other  aspects  of 
domestic  politics. 

It  seems,  however,  that  to  explain  the  differences  in  attitude  and  behaviour 
between  Indonesia  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia  and  PNG  on  the  other,  only 
in  terms  of  differences  in  democratic  traditions  or  in  political  systems  and  the 
resulting  mutual  lack  of  understanding,  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  not  altogether 
accurate,  for  example,  to  suggest  that  Indonesia  is  not  familiar  with  the  work- 
ing of  liberal  democracy.  For  more  than  a  decade  after  it  obtained  its  national 
independence,  Indonesia  has  practised  that  kind  of  democracy,  if  only  to  learn 
the  hard  way  that  it  was  (and  is)  not  the  kind  of  democracy  that  suits  its  tradi- 
tions, cultures,  and  needs.  Thus  it  has  never  taken  root  in  Indonesian  society. 
It  has  not  shaped  its  way  of  thinking  or  its  pattern  of  behaviour.  It  is  some- 
thing that  seems  to  remain  alien  to  Indonesian  sense  of  national  identity  and 
personality. 

Moreover,  Indonesia  has  not  faced  the  same  kinds  of  problems  —  at  least, 
if  it  has,  to  a  far  lesser  extent  ~  with  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  the  Philippines, 
thrc;e  ASEAN  states  where  liberal  democracy,  in  their  own  versions,  operates. 
It  seems  then  that  apart  from  differences  in  democratic  traditions,  differences 
in  attitude  and  behaviour  between  Indonesia  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia 
and  PNG  on  the  other,  may  also  be  understood  in  the  light  of  differences  in 
their  histories,  cultures,  and  value  systems.  If  Australia's  history,  culture  and 
value  system  may  be  traced  to  Europe,  that  of  PNG  may  be  traced  to  Australia 
in  their  past  colonial  association.  But  while  it  is  not  true  with  PNG,  the  fact 
that  basically  Australians  are  historically  and  culturally  Europeans  whereas 
Malaysians,  Singaporeans  and  Philippinos  are  Southeast  Asians,  in  spite  of 
their  similar  liberal  democratic  systems,  seems  in  part  to  explain  their  dif- 
ferences in  attitude  and  behaviour  toward  Indonesia.  Among  these  Southeast 
Asians  there  seems  to  be  better  mutual  understanding,  appreciation,  and  sen- 
sitivity. ' 
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To  point  out  these  differences,  however,  is, not  to  suggest  racism  or  racial- 
ism, far  from  it.  It  is  only  an -attempt  to  recognise  differences  in  historical, 
traditional,  and  cultural  backgrounds,  which  serve  to  explain  the  differences  in 
value  system,  and  thus  in  behaviour  and  attitude.  Nor  is  it  to  suggest  that  these 
differences  necessarily  constitute  obstacles  to  good  and  friendly  relations.  It  is 
the  lack  of  mutual  understanding  of  these  differences  that  is  likely  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  efforts  at  promoting  such  relations. 

Indeed,  it  seems  strange  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  independence 
Indonesia  started  with  the  best  of  relations  with  Australia,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  staunchest  supporters  of  its  struggle  for  national  independence,  for  which 
Indonesians  continue  to  feel  deeply  grateful  and  of  which  they  constantly 
cherish  the  memories.  Yet  that  close  friendship  turned  out  to  be  short-lived, 
and  for  a  long  time  since  then  relations  between  the  two  countries  had  been 
beset  with  disagreement  over  the  West  Irian  issue  and  Indonesia's  confronta- 
tion policy.  It  is  true  that  the  relations  started  to  pick  up  with  the  advent  of  the 
New  Order  in  Indonesia  and  seems  to  have  reached  a  peak  with  the  coming  to 
office  of  Prime  Minister  Gough  Whitlam.  He  was  associated  with  the  progres- 
sive policy  of  the  Labour  government  in  support  of  Indonesia's  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. He  showed  his  sensitivity  to  and  sympathy  with  the  new  national- 
ism and  regionalism  of  Southeast  Asia  by  becoming  the  first  Australian  Prime 
Minister  to  visit  the  region  on  his  first  overseas  trip.  And  not  less  important  he 
quickly  reached  an  understanding  with  Indonesia  on  the  issue  of  East  Timor. 
But  since  then  relations  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  have  admittedly  been 
often  under  strain. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  an  ironical  twist  of  history  that  while  Indonesia 
started  with  hostility  towards  one  close  neighbour,  Malaysia,  then  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  in  intimate  relationship,  especially  in  the  context  of  ASEAN 
as  a  manifestation  of  good-neighbourliness,  it  started  with  good  relations  with 
another,  Australia,  with  whom,  however,  the  going  has  often  been  tough  since 
then.  Hopefully,  though,  as  some  would  argue,  it  is  a  sign  of  maturity  in  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries. 


FRAMEWORK  OF  RELATIONSHIP:  A  CONCLUSION 

The  present  discussion  has  so  far  focussed  on  differences  between  Indone- 
sia on  the  one  hand  and  Australia  and  PNG  on  the  other  with  respect  to  per- 
ception, tradition,  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds.  It  has  not  touched  on 
possible  similarities.  But  while  similarities  between  states  do  not  guarantee 
good  relationship,  differences*  especially  in  such  basic  factors,  may  tend  to 
cause  or  at  least  to  complicate  certain  problems  than  similarities  as  the  above 
analysis  attempts  to  indicate. 
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Nevertheless,  differences  between  states  may  not  in  themselves  necessarily 
constitute  obstacles  to  good  and  mutually  beneficial  relationship.  They  may 
even  serve,  to  some  extent,  to  enrich  one  another.  What  matters  is  the  promo- 
tion of  mutual  understanding,  appreciation,  tolerance  and  respect  for  one 
another's  differences.  For  once,  when  one  talks  of  the  relations  between  Indo- 
nesia with  Australia  and  PNG,  such  expressions  are  not  simply  empty  diplo- 
matic rhetorics.  The  problems  that  exist  are  real  as  this  essay  attempts  to 
demonstrate. 

The  question  now  is  how  to  continuously  promote  and  renew  such  mutual 
understanding  and  respect,  which,  after  all,  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  This 
may  be  done  by  increasing  and  expanding  contacts  between  Indonesians, 
Australians  and  Papua  New  Guineans  at  all  possible  levels,  walks  of  life,  and 
fields  of  activities.  This  may  entail  an  improvement,  extension  and  expansion 
of  existing  forms  and  modes  of  co-operation  between  the  three  countries. 
Closer,  wider,  and  more  intensive  co-operation  will  not  only  help  to  promote 
better  understanding  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  help  to  enhance  the  viability 
and  maturity  of  the  relationship.  The  higher  degree  of  maturity  and  viability 
of  relationship  would  increase  the  ability  of  the  three  countries  to  ride  out  pos- 
sible fits  of  tension  and  misunderstanding,  for  the  three  countries  would  each 
have  a  greater  stake  in  the  continuation  and  improvement  than  in  the  strain 
and  deterioration  of  their  relations  and  co-operation. 

With  that  in  view,  despite  unavoidable  differences  in  certain  respects,  ef- 
forts may  continue  to  be  made  to  find  wider  areas  of  commonality  and 
convergence  of  interests  that  would  bind  the  three  countries  more  strongly 
together.  Indeed,  while  the  three  countries  may  not  share  a  common  strategic 
outlook,  perception  of  national  security,  and  foreign  policy  orientation,  they 
certainly  share  a  common  interest  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  regional 
stability  that  comprises  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  And  if  on  account  of  such  differences  they  may  not  be  involved  in  a 
regional  co-operation  such  as  ASEAN  and  the  Pacific  region,  at  any  rate  the 
principle  of  good-neighbourly  relations  that  underlies  Indonesia's  commit- 
ment to  ASEAN  may  be  applied  in  the  relations  and  co-operation  between  the 
three  countries.  Such  a  framework  of  relationship  and  co-operation  will  enable 
Indonesia,  Australia  and  PNG  to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  Southeast  Asia,  Southwest  Pacific,  and  indeed  the  wider 
region  of  the  Pacific  and  the  world  at  large. 


Bilateral  Relations  between 
Australia  and  Indonesia: 
Economic  Aspects 

Peter  McCAWLEY 


In  1935  a  young  Australian  economist  writing  about  Australia's  trade  with 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  said  optimistically:  "We  have  a  picture  of  two  countries 
whose  trade  relations  are  largely  complementary,  each  providing  goods  the 
other  needs  and  cannot  conveniently  produce  itself."1 

One  technique  ~  almost  a  professional  trick  —  that  economists  have  found 
surprisingly  useful  is  to  analyse  economic  phenomena  in, several  separate  steps. 
The  first  step  is  to  abstract  from  a  multitude  of  real  world  complications  by  as- 
suming that  markets  operate  perfectly  to  obtain  an  "ideal"  economic  picture 
of  the  world.  Second,  allowance  is  made  for  real  world  "market  failures" 
(such  as  monopolies  and  externalities)  which  lead  to  distortions  from  the 
"ideal"  economic  model  and  which  might  justify  intervention  by  government. 
And  third,  the  consequences  of  possible  "government  failure"  (bureaucracy, 
inefficiency,  misuse  of  power)  are  allowed  for  by  weighing  the  potential 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  government  regulation  of  economic  activity  against 
the  costs.2  It  is  useful  to  consider  bilateral  economic  relations  between 
Australia  and  Indonesia  within  this  framework. 


Paper  presented  at  the  Fourth  Indonesia-Australia  Conference,  Jakarta,  April  10-11,  1986, 
sponsored  by  CSIS  and  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Canbera.  Peter  McCawley  is  Deputy 
Director  General,  Australian  Development  Assistance  Bureau.  The  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  Australian  Development  Assistance  Bureau. 

'J.G.  Crawford,  quoted  in  Arndt  (1968) 

2Attention  to  the  effects  of  government  failure  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the 
economics  profession.  As  Rhoades  (1985)  notes,  "Twenty  years  ago  economists  wrote  about 
market  failure  but  rarely  about  government  failure.  Today  they  consider  both." 
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THE  ECONOMIC  IDEAL 

Recently,  Han  Herderschee  and  Helen  Hughes  (appropriately  referred  to 
as  H4  at  an  Indonesian  conference)  summarised  the  ideal  as  follows  (1986): 

To  a  Martian  economist  the  location  of  Australia,  Indonesia  and  Papua  New  Guinea  would 
suggest  intensive  economic  relations:  but  geographic  proximity  should  lead  to  low  transport 
costs.  The  three  countries,  moreover,  have  marked  differences  in  actual  resources  and  are  at 
different  levels  of  development  with  concommitantly  different  endowments  of  labour  and 
human  and  physical  capital  that  might  be  thought  to  encourage  specialisation  through  trade. 
Such  specialisation  is  realised  to  some  extent  in  aid,  investment  and  trade  flows  between  Indo- 
nesia and  Papua  New  Guinea. 

More  formally,  the  main  factors  of  production  and  economic  characteristics 
which  might,  in  the  absence  of  market  distortions,  be  expected  to  affect  flows 
of  both  factors  and  goods  between  the  two  countries  are  shown  in  summary 
form  in  Table  1 . 


Table  1 


SCHEMA  OF  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Factors  of  production  and 
economic  characteristics 


Indonesia 


Australia 


Land 


Climate 

Other  land  resources 

Labour 
Unskilled 
High  skilled 

Capital 

Technology 

Entrepreneurship 


Acute  shortage  in  Java;  shortages 
(which  may  be  partly  due  to  lack 
of  capital  for  infrastructure)  are 
becoming  evident  in  the  Outer 
Islands 

Tropical 

Oil  rich 

Abundant 
Acute  shortage 

Very  scarce 

Very  low  to  low 

No  shortage  of  risk-takers,  but 
managerial  resources  are  very 
scarce 


Abundant 


Mainly  temperate 
Mineral  and  energy  rich 

Shortage 
Abundant 

Insufficient 

High 

Managerial  capacities 
generally  adequate.  Risk- 
taking  behaviour  not  common 


To  a  substantial  extent,  even  this  rough  schema  is  useful  as  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  the  state  of  economic  relations  between  Australia  and  Indonesia 
(Tables  2  and  3).  In  agriculture,  modest  trade  occurs  which  reflects  the  natural 
characteristics  of  each  country.  Australian  exports  wheat  to  Indonesia,  and  In- 
donesia sends  small  quantities  of  tropical  beverages  (coffee,  tea,  cocoa)  and 
some  timber  products  in  return.  In  the  minerals  sector,  oil  is  an  important  ex- 
port from  Indonesia,  while  Australia  sends  small  amounts  of  coal  to  Indonesia 
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Table  2 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  INDONESIA  BY  COMMODITY 
ASmillion 


1974-1975 

1979-1980 

1983-1984 

Food,  Beverages,  Tobacco 

96 

133 

125 

Chemical  Products 

4 

10 

12 

Combustibles  and  Fuels 

1 

32 

32 

Paper  and  Printed  Matter 

1 

2 

2 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

I 

4 

6 

Mineral  Products 

2 

6 

6 

Base  Metals 

25 

66 

84 

Machinery 

30 

13 

22 

Vehicles 

3 

•  7 

Rubber  Products 

1 

Wood  and  Cork  Products 

— 

Hides  and  Leather 

Other 

11 

20 

100 

Total 

171              289  397 

Source:  Australian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Australian  Exports  and  Imports. 

Table  3 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  INDONESIA  BY  COMMODITY 

AS  million 

1974-1975 

1979-1980 

1983-1984 

Food,  Baverages,  Tobacco 

12 

47 

53 

Chemical  Products 

Combustibles  and  Fuels 

1 

171 

217 

Paper  and  Printed  Matter 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

1 

6 

9 

Mineral  Products 

1 

1 

Base  Metals 

Machinery 

1 

Vehicles 

Rubber  Products 

2 

11 

12 

Wood  and  Cork  Products 

2 

3 

Hides  and  Leather 

Other 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

19 

240 

299 

Source:  Australian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Australian  Exports  and  Imports. 


for  use  in  electric-power  generation.  In  the  manufacturing  sector  relatively  lit- 
tle trade  occurs,  principally  because  both  countries  can  do  better  than  buy 
from  each  other.  Australian  manufacturers  appear  to  have  a  modest  reputa- 
tion for  competitiveness  in  some  lines  of  agricultural  equipment,  but  are 
unable  to  compete  with  east  Asian  manufacturers  from  Japan  (in  heavy  indus- 
trial machinery  and  high  quality  manufactured  products)  and  from  the  newly 
industrialising  countries  in  light  of  consumer,  goods.  At  the  bottom  end  of  the 
manufacturing  ladder,  for  a  range  of  reasons,  Indonesia  has  found  it  difficult 
to  compete  in  international  textile  and  clothing  markets,  although  exports  of 
these  commodities  have  started  growing  quickly  from  a  very  low  base  during 
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the  past  few  years.  In  services  too,  trade  between  Australia  and  Indonesia  is 
modest.  At  first  glance  this  would  puzzle  a  Martian  visitor.  On  the  basis  of 
relative  labour  factor  endowments  one  would  expect  considerable  trade  in 
services  to  occur  (Indonesian  guest  workers  in  Australia,  Australians  selling 
services  such  as  education  to  Indonesia). 

In  free  markets  economists  expect  that  factors  of  production,  as  well  as 
goods,  will  be  mobile.  In  the  absence  of  barriers  (either  natural,  or  govern- 
ment-created), presumably  a  good  deal  of  labour  would  move  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Australia  and  Indonesia.  Much  of  the  income  that  would  be 
generated  if  this  occurred  would  be  recorded  as  service  trade,  so  to  some  extent 
the  explanation  for  the  low  level  of  service  trade  is  that  labour  is  not  very 
mobile.  This  would  hardly  satisfiy  a  Martian  visitor  however,  because  the 
Martian  would  simply  face  the  new  puzzle  of  why  more  labour  movement  does 
not  occur.  Capital  mobility  between  the  two  countries  is  also  rather  low  (Table 
4).  It  is  true  that  both  countries  are  capital  importers,  and  that  both  are  the 
recipients  of  large  amounts  of  capital  inflow  from  the  US  and  Japan  which  is 
only  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  the  flow  of  capital  which  has  occurred  from 
Australia  to  Indonesia  is  tjny,  and  the  absence  of  any  significant  capital  flow  is 
a  phenomenon  which  needs  some  explanation.  (The  foreign  aid  provided  by 
Australia  to  Indonesia  is  also  a  form  of  capital  movement,  but  it  is  largely 
government  induced  and  would  probably  be  very  small  in  the  absence  of 
government  intervention.  Foreign  aid  will  be  discussed  separately  below). 

This  brief  survey  suggests  that  in  the  "ideal"  economic  world  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  economic  interaction  between  Indonesia  and  Australia 

Table  4 


AUSTRALIAN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  ABROAD  -  NUMBERS  OF  ENTERPRISES 

(as  of  30  June) 


Country 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

If-83 

Australian  Enterprises 
investing  abroad 

Indonesia 
Total  ASEAN 

30 
137 

30 
141 

28 
139 

28 
143 

26 
149 

26 
169 

Total 

167 

171 

167 

171 

175 

195 

Foreign  enterprises  In 
which  investments  were 
held 

Indonesia 
Total  ASEAN 

32 
217 

32 
235 

32 
245 

33 
249 

32 
255 

32 
279 

Total 

249 

267 

277 

282 

287 

311 

Source:  Australian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canberra  (mlmeo.). 
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than  what  occurs  at  present.  If  this  presumption  is  correct,  several  questions 
arise.  First,  why  is  there  so  little- economic  interaction  between  the  two  na- 
tions? Is  it  because  of  the  existence  of  market  failures?  Or  is  it  because  of 
government-created  barriers  to  the  movement  of  goods  and  factors  of  produc- 
tion? Second,  should  anything  be  done  to  encourage  more  economic  interac- 
tion, and  if  so,  what? 

Before  taking  up  these  questions,  it  is  worthwhile  noting  in  passing  the 
basic  presumption  ~  that  economic  interaction  between  the  two  countries  is,  in 
some  sense,  small  ~  would  bear  closer  examination.  It  is  often  said  that  trade 
and  investment  flows  between  Australia  and  Indonesia  are  small,  but  it  needs 
to  be  explained  in  what  sense,  precisely,  are  theyi"small."  Are  the  volumes  of 
trade  and  investment  "small"  in  all  areas  of  economic  activity,  or  are  there  a 
few  niches  where  significant  interaction  takes  place?  If  so,  what  factors  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  these  niches?  Are  they  sectors  in  which  Australia  and  In- 
donesia have  complementarity?  Or  are  there  other  factors,  such  as  accidental 
contacts  between  businessmen,  which  explained  particular  success  stories?  At 
present,  apart  from  the  generalisation  that  the  degree  of  economic  interaction 
between  the  two  nations  seems  small,  little  is  known  about  these  matters.  Any 
policy  changes  designed  to  encourage  closer  bilateral  economic  relations  would 
need  to  draw  on  more  detailed  information  than  is  at  present  readily  available. 

DISTORTIONS  CAUSED  BY  MARKET  FAILURE3 

Economic  problems  are  often  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  rather  than  a 
single  cause,  but  broadly  speaking  the  high  cost  of  trade  between  Australia  and 
Indonesia,  which  is  often  said  to  be  a  major  barrier  to  increased  economic  in- 
tegration, appears  to  be  due  largely  to  market  failure  in  two  areas  ~  shipping 
difficulties,  and  poor  infrastructure  in  Indonesia. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  high  shipping  costs  are  a  major  barrier  to  trade 
between  Australia  and  Indonesia.  A  decade  ago,  after  a  detailed  study  of  the 
issue,  an  Australian  Senate  Committee  (Australian  Parliament,  1975)  reported 
that: 

"Many  witnesses  ...  have  given  their  opinion  that  the  greatest  single  factor  hampering  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  is  the  high  cost  of  shipping  freights, 
coupled  with  unreliable  and  infrequent  services.  This  opinion  is  not  confined  to  Australians. 
It  has  been  reported  that  during  a  recent  trade  mission,  Indonesian  officials  more  than  once 
expressed  the  view  that  Australia  was  an  unsatisfactory  source  of  supply  due  to  the  unreliable 
shipping  services.  They  added,  that  all  things  being  equal,  contracts  were  placed  with  Japan, 
the  USA  and  Taiwan,  in  preferences  to  Australia,  because  of  more  adequate  shipping  services 
from  these  countries  which  consequent  high  probability  of  receiving  deliveries  on  schedule." 

Economist  generally  acknowledge  that  free  markets  might  fail  to  produce  socially  acceptable 
outcomes  for  three  main  reasons:  (1)  the  existence  of  monopoly  power;  (2)  because  "public 
goods"  are  needed,  and  (3)  externalities  often  exist. 
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The  Committee  concluded  that: 

"The  outlook  for  improvement  in  the  short  term  is  not  good.  The  theoretical  advantage  of 
relatively  low  freights  that  Australia  and  Indonesia  should  obtain  from  their  proximity  does 
not  in  practice  exist." 

Much  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  little  has  changed  in  the  succeeding  ten 
years. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  single  cause  of  high  transport  costs  be- 
tween Australia  and  Indonesia.  Rather,  a  variety  of  factors  all  contribute  to 
the  unsatisfactory  situation,  of  which  the  most  important  are  irregular  ship- 
ping services  partly  attributable  to  low  volumes  of  trade;  port  delays  (partly 
due  to  industrial  disputes)  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  cartelised  ship- 
ping conference  arrangements  which  involve  both  price  and  non-price  restric- 
tions. In  addition,  for  many  years  two  major  problems  at  the  Indonesian  end 
imposed  further  costs:  poor  port  facilities  (which  reflected  market  failure  in 
capital  flows  due  to  externalities),  and  a  range  of  government-induced  price 
and  non-price  impositions  on  trade  (which  are  best  considered,  technically,  as 
examples  of  "government  failure").  In  recent  years  these  two  latter  factors 
have  become  less  important,  although  there  is  still  clearly  scope  for  improve- 
ment. The  Indonesian  Government  has  invested  heavily  in  port  infrastructure, 
and  more  dramatically,  in  April  1985  a  sweeping  simplification  of  port  ad- 
ministrative procedures  was  introduced  when  the  new  Inpres  4  procedures 
were  announced  by  President  Soeharto.4  The  latter  step,  in  particular,  repre- 
sented an  unexpectedly  large  step  towards  both  deregulation  and  privatisation 
of  administration  procedures  in  a  section  of  the  Indonesian  bureaucracy  which 
had  hitherto  resisted  all  significant  attempts  at  reform. 

DISTORTIONS  CAUSED  BY  GOVERNMENT  FAILURE5 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  part  of  the  explanation  for  the 
low  degree  of  economic  integration  between  Australia  and  Indonesia  is  to  be 
found,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  patterns  of  official  controls  that  have  been 
established  by  both  governments.  To  say  this  is  not,  obviously,  to  suggest  that 
official  controls  are  inappropriate.  Rather,  the  essential  point  that  needs  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  economic  controls  (such  as  import  tariffs)  which  are  im- 
posed in  pursuit  of  certain  objectives  (say,  protection  of  domestic  industry)  in- 
evitab'y  have  side  effects  and  costs  (such  as  the  restriction  of  imports  and  of 

4For  details,  see  recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  Indonesian  Economic  Studies.  The  Inpres  4 
changes  naturally  attracted  much  discussion  in  Indonesian  newspapers. 

3Thc  term  "government  failure"  is  used  here  in  the  technical  sense. 
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bilateral  economic  relationships).  The  side  effects  are  generally  unintended, 
and  because  they  lack  "transparency"  often  go  largely  unnoticed  and 
unmeasured. 

There  at  least  four  types  of  restrictions  on  economic  relationships  which 
the  Governments  of  Australia,  or  Indonesia,  or  both,  have  introduced  in  pur- 
suit of  important  social  and  equity  objectives:  (1)  tariffs  on  imports,  (2)  other 
non-tariff  barriers  (NTBs),  both  on  imports  and  on  domestic  economic  ac- 
tivity, which  restrict  bilateral  economic  relations,  (3)  controls,  such  as  immi- 
gration regulations  and  licensing  requirements  for  businessmen  and  staff,  on 
the  mobility  of  labour,  (4)  domestic  regulatory  requirements,  particularly  in 
Australia,  which  have  had  the  side  effect  of  reducing  incentives  to  compete  in 
international  markets.  Each  of  these  types  of  restrictions  can  be  considered 
briefly. 


Tariffs 

One  view,  strongly  put  by  Herderschee  and  Hughes  for  example,  is  that 
"tariffs  are  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  trade"  between 
Australia  and  Indonesia  (emphasis  added).  More  specifically,  reviewing 
economic  relations  between  Australia,  Indonesia,  and  Papua  New  Guinea, 
which  they  conclude  are  "negligible  and  ...  not  likely  to  increase  in  the  near 
future,"  Herderschee  and  Hughes  argue  that  "The  real  barriers  to  trade  are 
the  high  existing  tariffs  in  Australia  and  Indonesia  and  quantitative  restric- 
tions and  a  threat  of  protection  in  Papua  New  Guinea." 

On  the  one  hand,  Herderschee  and  Hughes  doubt  that  Australia  is  likely  to 
become  an  important  marked  for  Indonesia.  For  one  thing,  the  preferential  ac- 
cess that  Indonesia  enjoys  into  the  Australian  market  is  small.  For  another, 
prospects  for  Indonesian  exports  appear  a  good  deal  brighter  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere: 

"Indonesia  ...  has  preferential  access  to  large  markets  such  as  the  EEC,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  long  run  these  markets  offer  better  prospects  for  most  products  than 
Australia.  Tariff  concessions  and  the  geographic  proximity  (of  Australia)  hardly  offset  the 
disadvantages  of  exporting  to  the  relatively  small  and  protected  Australian  market." 

On  the  other  hand,  evaluating  the  prospects  for  increased  exports  from 
Australia  to  Indonesia  (and,  in  this  context,  Papua  New  Guinea),  Herderschee 
and  Hughes  conclude  that  trade  liberalisation  is  likely  to  yield  benefits: 

"The  potential  for  future  exports  to  Indonesia  and  Papua  New  Guinea  depends  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tariff  policy  in  these  countries.  If  their  policies  become  more  inward-looking, 
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imports  will  consist  largely  of  investment  and  intermediate  products;  with  outward-looking 
export-oriented  policies,  their  imports  will  conclude  consumer  goods  as  well.  In  both  cases 
Australian  firms  could  participate  in  their  import  growth  if  they  can  compete." 

Most  Australian  economists  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  qualification 
contained  in  the  final  four  words. 

Nevertheless,  important  though  tariff  barriers  are,  they  are  only  part  of  the 
explanation  for  the  low  level  of  economic  interaction  between  Australia  and 
Indonesia.  In  placing  such  heavy  emphasis  on  the  effect  of  tariffs, 
Herderschee  and  Hughes  are  overlooking  both  the  effects  of  market  failure 
discussed  earlier,  and  the  other  types  of  government  failure  listed  above.  The 
economic  arguments  for  tariff  liberalisation  are  certainly  strong,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  more  than  tariff  liberalisation  will  be  required  to  foster  substantial 
economic  integration  between  Australia  and  Indonesia. 


Other  Non-tariff  Barriers 

There  is  a  daunting  array  of  non-tariff  barriers  in  both  Australia  and  In- 
donesia which  stands  in  the  way  of  closer  economic  integration.6  At  the  In- 
donesian end,  the  most  well-known  of  these  are  the  numerous  regulatory  re- 
quirements which  businessmen  must  comply  with  in  order  to  operate  in  In- 
donesia. Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  regulations  are  often,  in  themselves, 
onerous  and  difficult  to  comply  with.  Another  part  of  the  problem  is  the 
uncertainty  that  the  existence  of  numerous  regulatory  and  quasi-regulatory 
agencies  engenders  because  regulations  are  liable  to  be  changed  on  a  short 
notice  and  because  regulations  issued  by  one  agency  sometimes  conflict  with 
requirements  set  down  by  other  agencies.  The  most  recent  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  Australian  and  other  foreign  investors  have  run  into  appears  to 
be  in  the  gold  mining  industry.  In  February,  the  Australian  magazine  Business 
Review  Weekly  (BRW)  reported  that  (Chong  1986): 

"An  unprecedented  rush  for  gold  mining  leases,  led  by  Australian  companies,  has  prompted 
the  Indonesian  Government  to  abruptly  shut  the  gate  on  all  other  applicants.  A  highly-placed 
source  in  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Energy  told  BRW  that  the  decision  to  stop  receiving 
new  applications,  from  February  17,  was  made  at  a  meeting  three  days  earlier. 

The  decision  will  come  as  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to  Australian  companies  planning 
to  apply  for  a  licence  to  prospect  for  gold  in  Indonesia,  according  to  Australian  mining 
sources  here." 

This  story  in  the  Business  Review  Weekly  is  similar  to  dozens  of  other  cases 
which  foreign  businessmen  in  Indonesia  have  commented  on  in  recent  years.7 

6See  Ariff  and  Hill  (1985)  for  details. 

7See  Prospects  for  Trade  ....  Australian  Parliament  (1975),  p.  60. 
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There  are  difficulties  at  the  Australian  end  as  well,  although  they  are  not  as 
well  publicised.  Non-tariff  barriers  in  Australia  and  other  regulatory  re- 
quirements (such  as  preferential  procurement  schemes)  restrict  Indonesian  ac- 
cess to  the  Australian  market.  An  example  of  these  difficulties  are  the  quality 
standards  set  for  goods  sold  in  the  Australian  market.  Australian  quality  stan- 
dards are  naturally  set  so  as  to  reflect  tastes  and  conditions  considered  ap- 
propriate for  a  rich  country.  But  inevitably,  many  goods  produced  in  Indone- 
sia and  in  other  developing  countries  using  labour-intensive  technologies  often 
fall  below  these  standards  and  therefore  tend  to  be  excluded  from  the  Austra- 
lian market.8 

Controls  on  the  Mobility  of  Labour 

The  visiting  Martian  economist  referred  to  earlier  would  glance  at  Table  1 
and  expect  to  find  substantial  movement  of  labour  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Indonesia  and  Australia.  The  Martian  would  expect  that  large  num- 
bers of  Indonesians,  especially  Javanese,  would  take  on  unskilled  jobs  at  low 
wages  in  Australia,  while  skilled  Australians  would  take  up  highly  paid  profes- 
sional jobs  in  Indonesia.  In  the  real  world,  of  course,  such  arrangements  are 
unacceptable  for  social  and  political  reasons  in  both  countries,  and  so 
elaborate  systems  of  government  regulatory  controls  on  the  free  movement  of 
labour  have  been  introduced. 

On  strictly  economic  grounds,  there  would  be  considerable  benefits  to  both 
countries  if  labour  was  more  mobile.  Indonesia  is  in  need  of  export  revenues, 
and  apart  from  oil,  one  resource  that  Indonesia  has  in  abundance  is  unskilled 
labour.  Of  course,  one  way  to  utilise  unskilled  labour  is  to  promote  the  export 
of  labour-intensive  commodities,  but  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  government- 
created  as  well  as  market  barriers  which  restrict  access  of  labour-intensive 
commodities  to  the  Australian  market.  A  second  way  to  utilise  unskilled 
labour  is  to  export  services  through  "guest  worker"  arrangements.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  however,  there  is  no  prospect  of  Indonesia  earning  export 
revenues  in  the  Australian  market  through  guest  worker  arrangements  because 
of  social  and  political  concerns  in  Australia  about  the  consequences  of  any  ma- 
jor changes  to  her  immigration  policy. 

Indonesia,  too,  has  firm  controls  on  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  the  Indo- 
nesian labour  market.  Foreign  investors  in  Indonesia  must  justify  the  employ- 

8A  recent  instance  of  this  concerns  the  import  of  candles  from  China  to  Australia.  The 
Australian  Customs  service  imposed  a  levy  on  Chinese  candles  claiming  that  the  candles  had  been 
dumped.  A  subsequent  study  by  the  Industries  Assistance  Commission  was  reported  to  have  erred 
not  by  taking  into  account  certain  factors  such  as  quality  (Sydney  Morning  Herald,  10  March 
1986).  The  barriers  to  trade  from  developing  countries  were  also  discussed  in  Prospects  for  Trade 
....  Australian  Parliament  (1975),  p.  68. 
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ment  of  foreign  staff  to  both  the  BKPM  (Foreign  Investment  Board)  and 
Department  of  Manpower,  and  in  most  other  sectors  of  the  Indonesian 
economy  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  foreign  nationals  to  obtain  official  per- 
mits allowing  them  to  work. 

As  a  final  observation,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  curious  symmetry  in 
the  existing  arrangements  which  regulate  labour  movement  between  Australia 
and  Indonesia:  neither  country  is  concerned  to  restrict  the  outflow  of  the  type 
of  labour  that  is  relatively  abundant  at  home,  but  both  countries  firmly  restrict 
the  entry  of  the  type  of  labour  that  they  are  relatively  short  of.  A  Martian 
visitor  would  doubtless  be  struck  by  the  paradox. 


Domestic  Regulations  which  Discourage  International  Competition 

In  both  Australia  and  Indonesia  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  domestic 
regulatory  regime  which  affect  the  ability  of  industries  to  compete  interna- 
tionally. From  the  Australian  point  of  view,  certain  elements  of  the  pattern  of 
regulation  that  have  developed  within  the  Australian  service  sector  —  par- 
ticularly (although  not  exclusively)  the  education  industry  ~  are  of  interest 
here.  A  notable  characteristic  of  many  Australian  service  industries  is  that 
their  survival  is  dependent  on  the  state  rather  than  the  market.  As  a  result,  the 
leaders  of  these  industries  (executives,  managers  and  trade  union  spokesmen 
alike)  have  become  accustomed  to  lobbying  for  additional  resources  through 
"political  markets"  rather  than  by  earning  incomes  in  economic  markets. 
An  important  consequence  of  this  is  that  they  have  become  used  to  operating 
within  a  protected  Australian  market.  They  are  therefore  inward-looking  and 
quite  unused  -  indeed  hostile  -  to  the  idea  of  selling  their  services  at  all,  let 
alone  overseas.  Just  as  long-term  development  of  the  Australian  manufac- 
turing sector  has  been  held  back  by  the  existence,  for  decades,  of  high  levels  of 
protection,  so  the  ability  of  much  of  the  Australian  services  sector  to  compete 
in  international  markets  is  being  retarded  by  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
regulatory  environment  at  home. 

Examples  of  inward-looking  anti-market  attitudes  can  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Australian  services  sector  --  education,  research  of  most  kinds,  the 
health  and  legal  industries,  the  arts,  transport,  and  welfare  activities,  to  name 
a  few  -  but  two  cases  can  be  cited  which  illustrate  the  general  problem.  First, 
during  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been  much  discussion  in  Australia  about 
the  desirability  of  and  the  potential  for  selling  education  services  overseas. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Australian  education  industry  will  become  in- 
creasingly involved  in  international  market  because  the  rewards  are  attractive. 
However  there  is  considerable  resistance  within  the  highly  politicised  industry. 
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Australian  journalist,  Peter  Hastings,  referred  to  commercial  opportunities 
for  Australia  in  Southeast  Asia  recently  but  noted  that:9 

"...  whether  we  are  willing  to  exploit  these  opportunities  is  more  and  more  in  question.  An  in- 
teresting case  is  the  clear  reluctance  of  some  academic  staff  associations  in  this  country  to 
support  the  export  of  tertiary  education,  an  obvious  growth  industry  if  properly  handled  and 
marketed,  on  grounds  that  suggest  vested  self-interest  in  maintaining  an  existing  market  rather 
than  a  desire  to  exploit  a  new  one.  But  the  opportunities  are  there.  To  exploit  them  requires  a 
major  change  in  our  thinking  and  a  much  greater  acceptance  by  Australians  of  Asian  neigh- 
bours and  values." 

As  Hastings  suggests,  many  academics  and  teachers  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  selling  education  at  all  because  it  smacks  of  commercialism  and 
threatens,  so  they  believe,  their  professional  independence. . 

Similar  attitudes  are  widespread  in  the  Australian  scientific  and  medical 
research  industries.  The  staff  of  the  CSIRO,  a  government  instrumentality 
which  was  established  to  undertake  applied,  research  of  benefit  to  Australian 
agriculture  and  industry,  are  reluctant  to  undertake  income-earning  activities 
outside  of  the  public  sector.  For  example,  in  March  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  reported  that:10 

"A  senior  research  scientist  warned  yesterday  that  'savage'  cuts  in  government  grants  to  the 
CSIRO's  Division  of  Tropical  Crops  and  Pastures  could  cost  Australia  many  millions  in  lost 
exports." 

The  same  day,  the  Canberra  Times  carried  a  story  reporting  on  the  call  from 
one  of  Australia's  most  emminent  medical  scientists,  Sir  Gustav  Nossal,  for 
more  government  support  for  medical  research  through  the  National  Health 
and  Medical  Research  Council.  Speaking  to  businessmen  and  scientists,  Sir 
Gustav  said  "If  you  have  the  opportunity  to  impress  on  politicians  the  im- 
portance of  the  NHMRC  budget,  do  so."  Sir  Gustav  implied  that  the  alter- 
native, of  looking  for  funds  elsewhere,  was  undesirable.  "I  don't  want  to,  but 
we  may  have  to  go  offshore  for  backing,"  he  said. 


VARIOUS  FAILURES 

This  brief  survey  of  some  examples  of  market  and  government  failure  sug- 
gests that  there  is  a  good  deal  that  could  be  done  to  encourage  more  trade  and 
investment  between  Australia  and  Indonesia.  In  some  areas,  increased  govern- 
ment intervention  would  seem  justified  to  overcome  market  failures,  while  in 


9 Sydney  Morning  Herald,  31  March  1986. 
wlbid 
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other  areas  a  reduction  of  government  regulatory  controls  would  probably 
promote  economic  integration.  Whether  the  benefits  of  change  outweight  the 
costs  is  a  matter  for  ministers  rather  than  public  servants  or  academics  to 
decide. 


AID 


The  one  aspect  of  bilateral  economic  relations  which  is  largely  unaffected 
by  market  forces  is  the  Australian  Foreign  Aid  Programme.  Indonesia  is  a 
relatively  important  recipient  of  Australian  aid  since  after  Papua  New  Guinea, 
which  is  accorded  very  high  priority  within  the  Australian  aid  programme,  In- 
donesia is  the  largest  recipient.  Nevertheless,  the  flow  of  aid  from  Australia  to 
Indonesia  is  not  especially  large:  in  recent  years  Australian  aid  to  Indonesia 
has  averaged  between  A$40-A$50  million  per  annum,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  bilateral  aid  that  Indonesia  receives  and  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  Indonesian  total  aid  receipts  per  year  (Tables  5  and  6). 


Table  5 


AUSTRALIAN  AID  BY  SECTOR 
(Year  ending  30  June) 


Economic  Public 
Planning,  Utilities 
Pub.  Admin 


Agric.      Industry  Trade, 
Mining  Banking, 
Construction  Tourism,  etc. 


Educ.   Health   Social  Other  Tojal 
Bilateral 
ODA  flows 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


17 
19 
25 
19 
20 
31 


3 
6 
6 
9 
13 
25 


38 
40 
44 

43 

57 
72 


Source:  Australian  Development  Assistance  Bureau. 


Table  6 


BILATERAL  AID  TO  INDONESIA  AND  NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE. 
AS  million  (Year  ending  30  June) 


Capital 
Project  Ass. 

Training  Assistance 

Project  Aid  Training 
Aid 

Food 
Aid 

Other 

Total 

As  a  1%  of 
Total 
Bilateral 
ODA 

1981 

21 

14 

(a) 

5 

40 

9 

1982 

26 

13 

3 

2 

44 

8 

1983 

18 

20 

3 

2 

43 

8 

1984 

21 

25 

3 

6 

''  1 

56 

9 

N.B.  (a)  Included  In  the  Project  aid  figure. 

Source:  ADAB.  Statistical  Research  and  Reporting  Section. 
Statistical  Summary  Australian  ODA. 
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In  1983  the  incoming  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Bill  Hayden,  ap- 
pointed an  independent  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Gordon 
Jackson  to  review  all  aspects  of  the  Australian  aid  programme.  The  "Jackson 
Committee"  presented  its  report  in  early  1984.  The  Jackson  Report  was  in 
turn  examined  by  the  Australian  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Defence  under  the  chairmanship  of  Gordon  Bilney  M.P.,  which 
presented  a  report  to  the  Australian  Parliament  in  May  1985.  In  November 
11985,  in  a  major  speech  to  the  Australian  Parliament,  Mr.  Hayden  accepted 
the  broad  thrust  of  both  of  these  reports  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment. This  thorough  process  of  review  of  the  Australian  aid  programme  which 
i  was  the  most  detailed  examination  of  the  programme  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  Australia,  established  a  number  of  guidelines  which  will  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  Australian  aid  programme  in  Indonesia  during  the 
next  five  years  or  so.  Of  the  many  aspects  of  the  aid  programme  which  these 
reports  commented  upon,  may  be  discussed  in  more  detail  here. 


Objectives 

One  of  the  first  tasks  that  the  Jackson  Committee  was  obliged  to  undertake 
was  the  clear  definition  of  the  objectives  of  the  aid  programme.  This  was  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  1  of  the  report  entitled  "Why  Give  Aid"?  The  clear  conclu- 
sion of  the  Report  was  that  Australian  aid  is  primarily  given  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  but  not  solely  for  humanitarian  purposes.  The  basic  premise  of  the 
Report,  therefore,  was  that  the  Australian  aid  programme  has  multiple  objec- 
tives: 

"Aid  is  given  primarily  for  humanitarian  reasons  to  alleviate  poverty  through  economic  and 
social  development ...  Aid  also  complements  strategic,  economic  and  foreign  policy  interests, 
and  by  helping  developing  countries  to  grow,  it  provides  economic  opportunities  for  Austra- 
lia." 

This  conclusion  was  vigorously  criticised.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee 
was  criticised  for  failing  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  humanitarian  and  develop- 
ment objectives.  One  the  other,  business  lobby  groups  and  the  Department  of 
Trade  were  unhappy  because  the  Committee  had  not  given  higher  priority  to 
commercial  goals.  After  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  various  views  expressed  by 
different  community  groups,  both  the  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  endorsed  the  broad  objectives  defined  by  the 
Jackson  Committee.  Mr.  Hayden  summarised  the  Government's  position  in 
the  following  terms: 

"Primarily,  these  programmes  grow  from  a  humanitarian  concern  for  our  fellows.  There  is 
no  point,  however,  in  being  coy  about  the  fact  that  our  aid  programme  also  has  our  political 
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and  economic  interests  firmly  in  sight  ...  the  Government,  in  other  words,  maintains  a  bal- 
ance of  motives  in  our  aid  programme  —  a  necessary  and  perfectly  defensible  balance  --  be-( 
tween  our  humanitarian  concern  for  our  fellow  human  beings  and  our  economic  and  political 
interests." 

In  this  matter,  the  Jackson  Committee,  the  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Australian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  have  all  been  completely  frank 
in  defining  the  precise  objectives  of  Australian  aid  policy.  This  is  to  the  benefit 
of  donor  and-recipient  alike. 


Regional  Priorities 


A  second  important  aspect  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Jackson  Report  was  the  shift  in  the  geographical  allocation  of  Australian  aid 
that  the  Report  foreshadowed.  For  a  range  of  reasons,  the  Committee  sug- 
gested that  it  is  desirable  that  the  amount  of  aid  that  Australia  provides  to 
Papua  New  Guinea  should  decline  slowly  in  real  terms.  The  Committee  did  not 
specify,  in  geographic  terms,  where  Australian  foreign  aid  expenditures  should 
rise,  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  long  term  tendency  for  Australian  aid 
to  be  increasingly  directed  towards  Southeast  Asia,  China,  and  South  Asia. 
Within  this  context,  considering  the  difficult  development  problems  that  still 
exist  in  Java  and  eastern  Indonesia  especially,  it  seems  likely  that  Australian 
aid  to  Indonesia  will  rise  steadily  in  real  terms. 


Country  Programming 

A  third  significant  recommendation  contained  in  the  Jackson  Report  was 
that  country  programming  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  bilateral  aid 
programme: 

"...  aid  strategies  should  be  developed  ahead  for  five  years  or  so  on  an  indicative  forward- 
rolling  basis.  Country  analyses  and  aid  strategy  formulation  should  be  the  core  of  aid  pro- 
gramming. Projects  and  programmes  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  praised  against  a 
country's  development  background  in  detailed  financial  and  socio-economic  terms." 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  several  draft  country  programmes,  including  an 
ADAB  country  programme  for  Indonesia,  have  already  been  prepared  within 
ADAB.  Naturally  no  programme  would  be  finalised  without  consultations 
with  the  government  of  the  recipient  country,  and  in  the  case  of  Indonesia,  the 
ADAB  draft  programme  has  already  been  discussed  in  broad  terms  with  In- 
donesian officials.  Further  discussions  will  take  place.  From  Australia's  point 
of  view,  the  preparation  of  country  programmes  will  assist  considerably  in  the 
formulation  of  a  consistent  approach  to  the  provision  of  aid.  Hopefully,  the 
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preparation  of  country  programmes  will  be  useful  to  the  governments  of  the 
recipient  nations  as  well  since  the  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  Australian 
aid  will  become  more  predictable. 


Mixed  Credit  Arrangements 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  for  donor  nations  to 
combine  aid  with  other  financing  arrangements  to  subsidise  trade  to  develop- 
ing countries.  The  Jackson  Committee  took  the  view  that  the  use  of  "mixed 
credits"  introduces  a  distortion  into  the  aid  process,  and  from  the  develop- 
ment assistance  point  of  view  is  undesirable.  As  the  Jackson  Report  put  it: 

"Several  donor  countries  are  increasingly  manipulating  aid  programmes  to  promote  the  ex- 
ports of  their  goods  and  services  ...  such  policies  not  only  diminish  the  value  of  aid  to  recipi- 
ents but  are  'beggar  my  neighbour'  in  nature  with  regard  to  other  donors." 

Ihe  Committee's  views  on  this  matter,  as  the  Parliamentary  Joint  Committee 
put  it,  proved  amongst  the  most  contentious  in  the  Jackson  Report.  The  Joint 
Committee  went  on  to  observe  that: 

"Critics  of  the  Jackson  Committee's  views,  in  the  business  community,  have  been  virtually 
unanimous  in  calling"  for:  (1)  increased  tying  of  the  aid  programme;  (2)  an  improved  range 
and  increased  funding  of  direct  financing  mechanisms  such  as  DIFFs;  (3)  a  much  closer  inte- 
gration of  trade  and  aid  policies  with  much  greater  weight  being  given  to  economic  and  com- 
mercial considerations." 

It  was  against  this  background  of  controversy  that  in  his  speech  to  the 
Australian  Parliament  in  November  1985,  Mr.  Hayden  emphasised  the 
Australian  government's  primary  commitment  to  development  goals: 


"There  is  no  reason  why  industry  should  not  take  part  in  our  aid  programme  so  long  as  equity 
and  effectiveness  remain  the  primary  considerations  and  so  long  as  this  guiding  principle  is 
strictly  observed:  the  aid  must  be  good  for  the  recipient." 


tions  on  mixed  credit  arrangements  in  the  Asian  region  poses  substantial  prob- 
lems for  Australia  as  a  donor  nation.  Should  Australia  join  with  other  coun- 
tries in,  as  the  Jackson  Committee  put  it,  "manipulating  aid  programmes  to 
promote  the  exports  of  their  goods  and  services"  or  not?  If  reliance  on  mixed 
credit  arrangements  continues  to  grow  within  the  Asian  region,  as  it  has  during 
the  past  few  years,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  Australia  to  resist 
the  pressures  to  match  the  hidden  trade  subsidies  which  are  being  offered  by 
other  donors. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  degree  of  economic  integration  between  Australia  and  Indonesia  is 
low.  The  reasons  for  the  low  degree  of  economic  integration  are  unclear,  but  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  single  factor  which  stands  in  the  way  of  closer  bilateral 
relations.  Rather,  a  combination  of  factors  is  involved.  This  situation  is  un- 
likely to  change  significantly  in  the  foreseeable  future  because  substantial 
policy  changes  would  be  needed  in  both  Australia  and  Indonesia  to  promote 
closer  economic  integration.  In  both  countries,  there  would  probably  be  sig- 
nificant opposition  to  the  types  of  policy  changes  which  would  be  needed. 
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The  Timor  Gap  in  the  Delimitation  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  Boundary 
between  Indonesia  and  Australia 


Asnani  USMAN 


Up  till  now  Indonesia  and  Australia  have  produced  some  agreements  and 
nemorandums  of  understanding  on  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
:ontinental  shelf  and  the  territorial  waters  of  both  countries.  However,  some 
ither  issues  on  the  delimitation  of  mentioned  boundaries  are  still  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  resumed  in 
1979.  The  seventh  negotiation  held  in  Canberra  on  25th-26th  October  1985 
snded  without  any  agreement. 

Difference  in  principle  concerning  the  delimitation  of  maritime  boundaries 
emerging  between  the  two  countries  has  not  as  yet  been  overcome  so  as  to 
reach  a  compromise  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  emergence  of  the  dif- 
ference in  principle,  which  was  due  to  "special  circumstances'  in  delimiting 
those  boundaries  has  become  an  obstacle  to  reaching  a  mutual  agreement. 

Aside  from  technical  factors,  other  factors  constituting  obstacles  are  eco- 
momic  and  political  ones.  From  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  abundant 
i  natural  resource  potential  in  the  seabed  boundaries  area  may  become  an 
:  obstacle  in  reaching  a  mutual  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  this  constitutes  a 
factor  spurring  both  countries  to  go  on  holding  negotiations.  Politically,  the 
background  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries  has  also  affected  the 
negotiations  and  the  reaching  of  agreement,  particularly  those  related  to  the 
East  Timor  issue. 

'  THE  1971  AND  1972  AGREEMENTS 

The  territorial  boundaries  of  either  the  waters  or  the  sea  beds  between  In- 
i  donesia  and  Australia  stretch  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Irian  as 
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far  as  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Roti  (X-mas  Island  lies  far  off  south  of 
the  Island  of  Java).  Agreements  so  far  reached  in  1971  and  1972  cover  only 
part  of  the  borders  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  first  agreement  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  signed  in  Canberra 
on  18th  May  1971  some  seabed  boundaries  frontal  to  the  south  coast  of 
Irian/Papua  New  Guinea  in  the  Arafura  Sea,  namely  the  lines  connecting 
points  Aj  -  A12  (seel Figure  1)  were  delimited.  No  problem  arose  in  reaching  this 
agreement,  as  the  border  line  drawn  through  points  A3  -  A12  passes  through  a 
continuous,  shallow,  uniform  continental  shelf.  Both  countries  shared  a  com- 
mon view  in  this  regard  and  agreed  upon  the  principle  of -applying  a  median 
line  in  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  between  the  two 
countries.1 

On  9th  October  1972  a  second  agreement  was  signed  in  Jakarta  by  Indone- 
sia and  Australia  as  a  supplement  of  the  first  aforementioned  agreement.  In 
this  agreement  certain  seabed  boundaries  were  determined  and  constituted 
separate  boundary  lines.  In  west  of  the  Arafura  Sea,  i.e.  south  of  the  Tanim- 
bar  Islands,  a  boundary  lines  was  defined  starting  as  from  point  A12  connec- 
ting points  A13  -  A16,  whereas  in  the  western  part  of  the  Timor  Sea,  i.e.  south 
of  West  Timor  and  Roti  a  boundary  line  connecting  points  A17  -  A25  was 
defined  (see  Figure  1). 

The  Continental  Shelf  crossed  by  a  boundary  line  in  this  second  agreement 
is  greatly  different  from  the  seabed  lying  east  of  point  A12  (the  first  agree- 
ment). The  difference  of  the  continental  shelf  is  striking. with  the  existence  of  a 
shallow  and  vast  continental  shelf  lying  adjacent  to  the  Australian  coast, 
whereas  a  narrow  and  deep  continental  shelf  lies  adjacent  to  the  island  of 
Timor  (Indonesia).  In  between  the  two  continental  shelves  lies  the  Timor 
Trough  with  a  maximum  depth  of  3,000  m.  This  trough  lies  300  miles  north  off 
Darwin  and  60  miles  south  of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Timor. 

It  is  precisely  this  issue  that  has  given  rise  to  the  difference  of  views  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  Australia  with  regard  to  the  delimitation  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  boundary  in  this  seabed  territory.  Australia  asserts  that  there  are 
two  continental  shelves  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  which  is  divided  by 


'R&D  Body  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Deplu),  Wawasan 
Nusantara  (Archipelagic  Outlook),  vol.  II,  (Jakarta:  Deplu,  1977),  pp.  50-51;  J.R.V.  Prescott, 
Australia's  Maritime  Boundaries,  Canberra  Studies  in  World  Affairs  no.  16  (Canberra:  Depart- 
ment of  International  Relations,  Australian  National  University,  1985),  p.  104. 

2Prescott,  Australia's  Maritime,  p.  104;  see  also  Hasjim  Djalal,  Perjuangan  Indonesia  di  Bi- 
dang  Hukum  Laut  (Jakarta:  Binacipta,  1979),  p.  168;  Michael  Richardson,  "Drawing  the  Seabed 
Line,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  (FEER),  10th  March  1978,  p.  81. 
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the  Timor  Trough.  The  wider  southern  part  is  to  be  Australia's  continental 
shelf  and  the  narrower  northern  part  is  to  be  Indonesia's.  Australia  claims  that 
the  axis  of  the  Timor  Trough  should  be  the  boundary  line  of  both  countries' 
continental  shelves.  Indonesia,  however,  maintains  that  there  should  only  be 
one  continental  shelf  and  that  the  Timor  Trough  should  not  be  incalculated 
since  it  only  constitutes  a  depression  of  the  continental  shelf  concerned.  Hence 
the  boundary  should  be  made  by  drawing  a  median  line  between  the  two  coun- 
tries' continental  shelves.3 

Prior  to  that,  Australia  has  given  concessions  to  foreign  oil  companies  to 
operate  in  waters  farther  away  from  those  with  a  depth  of  200  metres.  This  is 
based  on  Australia's  claim  with  regard  to  her  continental  shelf  in  accordance 
with  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  concerning  continental  shelves.  In  Article  1 
of  this  Convention  it  was  stipulated  that  the  continental  shelf  comprises  the 
seabed  and  the  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast,  but  out- 
side the  area  of  the  territorial  sea,  up  to  a  depth  of  200  metres,  or  beyond  that 
limit  to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters,  admits  of  the  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  of  the  said  area.4 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Australia  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  me- 
dian line  determined  by  Indonesia,  since  a  part  of  mentioned  median  line 
crosses  the  shallow  water  areas  with  a  depth  of  less  than  200  metres  on  the 
Australian  coast  and  would  include  certain  parts  of  its  continental  shelf  (see 
Figure  2).  Australia  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  concessionary  areas  conceded 
to  foreign  oil  companies  to  become  part  of  Indonesia's  territory. 

Finally  the  accepted  compromise  determined  that  Australia  would  keep  its 
continental  shelf  to  a  depth  of  200  metres,  measured  from  the  coast  line, 
whereas  Indonesia  obtained  almost  the  whole  of  the  trough  and  part  of  the 
shallow  seabed  beyond  the  area  with  a  depth  of  200  metres  off  the  Australian 
coast.5  This  agreement  resulted  in  3/4  of  the  continental  shelf  on  the  boundary 
area  being.under  the  sovereignty  of  Australia.  Accordingly  Australia  obtained 
20,800  nautical  square-miles,  whereas  Indonesia  obtained  approximately  3,000 
nautical  square-miles  from  the  seabed  territory  of  both  countries.6 

3Mark  J.  Valencia  and  St.  Munadjat  Danusaputra,  "Indonesia:  Law  of  the  Sea  and  Foreign 
Policy  Issues,"  Indonesian  Quarterly,  vol.  XII,  no.  4  (October  1984),  p.  466;  P.G.  Basset, 
"Australia's  Maritime  Boundaries,"  Australian  Foreign  Affairs  Record,  vol.  55,  no".  3  (March 
1984),  p.  186. 

department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Wawasan  Nusantara  dan  Hu- 
kum  Laut  Indonesia,  vol.  II  (Jakarta:  R&D  Body  on  Foreign  Affairs,  1976),  p.  75. 

5Djalal,  Perjuangan  Indonesia,  pp.  169-170. 

6Prescott,  Australia's  Maritime,  p.  105. 
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Apart  from  that,  in  this  agreement  were  included  articles  in  the  determina- 
tion of  concessionary  areas  granted  earlier  to  foreign  companies  by  Australia. 
The  Indonesian  government  was  prepared  to  offer  and  negotiate  concessions 
for  the  exploitation  and  exploration  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  concessionary 
areas  which  have  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Indonesia  due  to  above  men- 
tioned agreement,  in  line  with  production  sharing  contracts  according  to  In- 
donesian law.7  The  agreement  reached  on  boundary  lines  in  mentioned 
Western  and  Eastern  sectors  was  felt  necessary  by  both  countries  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  the  Portuguese  control  over  East  Timor.8  Distinct  boundaries 
need  to  be  delimited  by  the  two  countries  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts,  especially 
due  to  the  concessionary  areas  granted  to  foreign  companies  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  namely  the  Portuguese. 

Unlike  the  case  with  Indonesia,  no  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
Australia  and  Portugal  on  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary 
in  areas  lying  between  the  boundary  lines  in  above  mentioned  eastern  sectors, 
which  is  thereafter  known  as  the  "Timor  Gap."  Since  the  continental  shelf  in 
this  Timor  Gap  is  similar  to  that  on  its  eastern  and  western  side,  the  difference 
in  principles  that  emerged  in  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between 
Australia  and  Portugal  was  similar  to  the  problem  that  arose  in  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  in  the 
agreement  of  October  1972.  Portugal  went  even  farther  in  1974  by  granting 
concessions  to  a  US  oil  company:  the  Oceanic  Exploration  Company  of 
Denver,  in  areas  extending  as  far  as  the  median  line  she  claimed.9  Australia 
protested  against  this  action  since  mentioned  concessionary  area  crossed  those 
granted  to  various  oil  companies  by  Australia  as  far  as  the  boundary  line  she 
claimed,  namely  the  Timor  Trough.  The  problem  on  the  delimitation  of  the 
continental  shelf  of  this  Timor  gap  had  not  been  settled  yet  between  Portugal 
and  Australia  until  the  integration  of  East  Timor  into  Indonesia  in  1976. 
Hence  the  delimitation  of  the  Timor  Gap  continental  shelf  has  become  a  prob- 
lem between  Indonesia  and  Australia. 

THE  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN  INDONESIA  AND  AUSTRALIA 

Negotiations  on  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  between 
Indonesia  and  Australia  with  regard  to  the  Timor  Gap  were  commenced  as  of 
1979.  Aside  from  this  issue,  other  ones  were  also  discussed  concerning 


7R  &  D,  Deplu,  Wawasan  Nusantara,  p.  57. 
8Prescott,  Australia's  Maritime,  p.  105. 
'Richardson,  "Drawing  the  Seabed,"  p.  81. 
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maritime  boundaries  which  form  one  package,  namely  the  boundary  in  the 
western  sector  (lying  west  of  the  Island  of  Timor);  the  one  between  X-mas  Is- 
land and  Java,  and  the  boundary  lines  of  the  fishery  jurisdiction,  particularly 
in  the  Timor  Sea  and  the  western  sector.  Seven  negotiations  have  been  held  so 
far,  namely  the  first  one  was  held  on  14th  February  1979;  the  second  on  22nd- 
26th  May  1979;  the  third  in  November  1980;  the  fourth  in  October  1981;  the 
fifth  in  February  1984;  the  sixth  in  November  1984;  the  seventh  on  25th-26th 
October  1985. 

In  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  in  the  Timor  Gap  a 
difference  in  principle  has  arisen  between  Indonesia  and  Australia,  similar  to 
that  of  the  1972  agreement  or  similar  to  that  arising  between  Australia  and 
Portugal.  Australia  maintains  that  the  boundary  line,  "bridging"  the  Timor 
Gap,  constitutes  a  more  or  less  straight  line  connecting  the  boundary  lines 
agreed  upon  in  1972.  On  the  other  hand,  Indonesia  wants  the  equidistant  me- 
dian line  as  the  continental  shelf  boundary  between  the  two  countries  (see 
Figure  3).10 

Indonesia  does  not  accept  Australia's  position,  since  according  to  her  the 
result  of  the  previous  agreement  was  more  satisfactory  to  Australia.  With  the 
continental  shelf  covering  an  extent  of  20,800  nautical  square  miles  under  the 
control  of  Australia  and  only  3,000  nautical  square  miles  under  Indonesia's 
jurisdiction,  Indonesia  naturally  is  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  previous 
agreement.  This  is  reflected  in  the  statement  of  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  Ku- 
sumaatmadja  who  said  that  Indonesia  had  been  previously  put  at  a  disadvan- 
tage and  she  hoped  for  a  better  agreement  at  present.11 

According  to  the  Indonesian  view,  as  stated  by  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja,  the  median  line  is  a  fair  settlement  because  the  new  provi- 
sions as  laid  down  in  the  New  1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  signed  by 
Australia  and  Indonesia  has  abandoned  the  old  definition  of  continental 
shelves  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  which  the  previous  negotiations 
were  based.  The  Indonesian  position  is  based  on  the  law  existing  at  present, 
namely  the  new  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.12 

In  the  definition  on  continental  shelves  in  the  New  Law  of  the  Sea  Conven- 
tion (Part  VI,  Article  76)  it  is  among  other  things  stipulated  that  the  continen- 
tal shelf  of  a  coastal  State  comprises  the  sea-bed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  that  extend  beyond  its  territorial  sea  throughout  the  natural  prolonga- 
tion of  its  land  territory  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  margin,  or  to  a 


l0lbid. 
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12Michael  Richardson,  "Timor  Gap  Rift  Remains,"  FEER,  19th  April  1984,  p.  41. 
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Figure  3.  THE  TIMOR  GAP 


M 
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Source:  Same  as  Figure  1 . 

distance  of  200  nautical  miles  from  the  continental  margin,  or  to  a  distance  of 
200  nautical  miles  from  the  baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  is  measured  where  the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  margin  does  not  extend 
up  to  that  distance.13  Based  on  this  stipulation,  Indonesia's  continental  shelf 
extends  up  to  200  nautical  miles  and  since  the  breadth  of  the  continental  shelf 
of  both  countries  is  less  than  200  nautical  miles,  it  would  be  fair  if  the  boun- 
dary line  is  drawn  along  a  median  line. 

13A  CONF.  62/122,  7th  October  1982,  p.  116. 
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Australia  has  rejected  this  view  and  maintains  that  the  concept  of  the 
natural  prolongation  of  the  continental  shelf  has  clearly  been  defined  in  men- 
tioned Article  76  and  should  in  fact  be  given  first  priority.  It  is  obvious  from 
these  different  views  that  Indonesia  and  Australia  differs  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  stipulations  on  continental  shelves. 

A  difference  of  views  has  also  emerged  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  in  the  western  sector  (North- 
west of  Timor)  which  is  due  to  the  existence  of  "special  circumstances,"  name- 
ly the  islands  of  Ashmore  Reef,  Cartier,  Scott  Reef,  and  Browse  lying  far  from 
the  coast  of  Australia,  but  near  the  islands  of  Indonesia.  In  this  respect  both 
parties  have  agreed  on  using  the  median  line,  but  differed  in  the  aspect  as  to 
where  to  start  drawing  the  median  line.  Indonesia  wished  that  the  median  line 
be  equidistant  from  the  outermost  points  of  the  archipelagic  baselines  of  Indo- 
nesia and  the  coast  of  Australia.  On  the  other  hand,  Australia  maintained  that 
the  median  line  be  drawn  or  delimited  between  the  outermost  points  of  the  ar- 
chipelagic baselines  of  Indonesia  and  the  coasts  of  its  four  islands  (Ashmore 
Reef,  Cartier,  Scott  Reef,  Browse)14  (see  Figure  4). 

As  to  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  between  X-mas  Is- 
land and  Java,  Australia  might  be  willing  to  agree  on  a  line  drawn  along  the  in- 
sular margin.  However,  what  is  questioned  by  Indonesia  is  whether  or  not  the 
X-mas  Island  has  the  right  over  natural  resources  of  the  continental  shelf, 
since  this  island  lies  within  the  200  nautical  miles  of  Indonesia's  territorial 
waters  and  is  far  away  from  the  Australian  continent.15 

Aside  from  the  issue  on  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary, 
Indonesia  has  to  negotiate  with  Australia  about  the  delimitation  of  the  boun- 
dary of  both  countries'  fisheries  jurisdiction  in  connection  with  the  anounce- 
ment  made  concerning  Australia's  200  nautical  miles  fishing  zone  on  1st  No- 
vember 1979  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Indonesia's  200  nautical  miles  Ex- 
clusive Economic  Zone  on  21st  March  1980,  on  the  other.  Prior  to  the 
anouncement  concerning  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone,  Indonesia  was  already 
concerned  about  Australia's  Fisheries  Zone  announcement,  since  in  delimiting 
its  Fisheries  Zone  in  the  western  sectoral  area,  Australia  has  delimited  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  four  islands  referred  to  above.  As  a  consequence  of 
drawing  such  boundary  lines,  the  median  line  drawn  from  those  baselines 
would  be  very  remote  from  the  Australian  coast,  and  near  to  that  of  Indone- 
sia. It  appeared  that  Australia's  position  in  delimiting  the  fisheries  jurisdiction 
was  similar  to  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

'^Valencia  and  Danusaputra,  "Law  of  the  Sea,"  p.  466. 
"ibid.,  p.  469;  Kompas,  8th  February  1984. 
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Figure  4 

POSSIBLE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SEABED  BOUNDARY  WEST  OF  POINT  A25 


Source:  Same  as  Figure  1 . 


This  problem,  however,  was  tentatively  overcome  with  the  ratification  of  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  fisheries  jurisdiction  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  their  fourth  negotiation  on  27th  -  29th  October  1981.  In  this  memoran- 
dum provisional  fisheries  boundary  lines  have  been  determined  by  drawing  the 
lines  connecting  points  1-44  (see  Figure  5).  Furthermore,  it  was  stated  that 
both  parties  have  agreed  on  a  provisional  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  im- 
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plementation  of  control  and  law  enforcements  in  the  field  of  fishery  on  the: 
basis  of  a  provisional  fishing  boundary  between  the  two  countries  in  Timon 
Sea  and  the  western  sector.  On  the  basis  of  this  provisional  arrangement,  each 
of  the  parties  concerned  shall  not  exercisi  control  and  take  law  enforcement! 
measures  with  regard  to  fishing  boats  permitted  to  operate  beyond  the  provi- 
sional boundary.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  provisional  boundary  would: 
neither  be  disadvantageous  to  either  of  the  two  countries  in  the  delimitation  of 
the  actual  boundary  by  both  countries  in  the  future.  Finally,  it  was  also  stated: 
in  the  memorandum  that  it  would  not  affect  traditional  fishing  conducted  by 
Indonesian  fishermen,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  already  defined  in  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  two  countries  in  Jakarta  6th-7th 
November  1974. 16 

Unlike  the  negotiations  on  the  delimitation  of  the  fisheries  zone,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  easier  in  achieving  a  provisional  arrangement  enabling  the  two 
parties  to  exercise  their  fishery  jurisdiction  over  the  boundary  area  of  their  res- 
pective territory,  the  issue  on  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boun- 
dary of  both  countries  was  more  difficult.  This  was  due  to  both  the  complex 
nature  of  the  continental  shelf  and  the  economic  factor,  i.e.  the  potential 
abundance  of  oil  and  natural  gas  deposits  in  mentioned  continental  shelf,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Timor  Gap.  In  addition,  the  political  aspect  with  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries  has  also  affected  the  abovementioned 
issue. 


ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  ASPECTS 

Owing  to  the  potential  riches  of  its  natural  resources,  the  Timor  Gap  has 
been  given  first  priority  in  the  package  of  negotiations  on  the  delimitation  of 
maritime  boundaries  between  Indonesia  and  Australia.  The  seabed  territory  of 
the  Timor  Gap  covering  the  Timor  Basin  and  the  Bonaparte  Gulf  Basin  (see 
Figure  2)  constitutes  one  of  the  two  dozen  richest  oil  fields  in  the  world.16 

The  Timor  Gap  has  attracted  geologists  and  oil  experts  because  of  its  huge 
dome-shaped  jurassic  rock  structure,  known  as  the  Kelp  structure.  The  most 
careful -estimate  puts  the  oil  reserves  in  Kelp  at  approximately  500  million  bar- 
rels, and  according  to  a  more  optimistic  estimate  it  may  even  amount  to  more 
than  5  billion  barrels.  Whereas  natural  gas  reserves  are  estimated  at  50,000 
billion  cubic  feet.  Although  these  estimates  are  only  based  on  seismic  analysis, 
Kelp  would  be  Australia's  second  biggest  oilfield  and  one  of  the  25  biggest  oil 
fields  in  the  world.  These  estimates  would  triple  Australia's  remaining  oil 
reserves  of  1.85  billion  barrels.17 
16Richardson,  "Timor  Gap,"  p.  41. 
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Aside  from  that,  according  to  research  conducted  by  the  Broke  Hill  Pro- 
jrietary  Company  (BHP)  consortium,  in  the  Jabiru  Field  more  oil  reserves, 
unounting  to  250  million  barrels  can  be  acquired.  This  Jabiru  Field  is  situated 
it  approximately  200  kilometres  from  the  Timor  Gap  and  constituted  part  of  a 
lew  oil  field  extending  up  to  the  Timor  Sea,  including  the  area  disputed  by  In- 
donesia and  Australia.  In  this  regard  Federal  Minister  for  Natural  Resources 
and  Energy,  Sen  Peter  Walsh  said  that  the  Bureau  for  Mineral  Resources  fur- 
her  expected  that  oil  not  only  be  found  in  Jabiru  (in  Bonaparte  Basin),  but 
also  in  areas  adjacent  to  an  area  of  similar  geology.  He  also  added  that  it 
*vould  mean  that  Australia  would  almost  be  self-sufficient  in  oil  by  early 
1990.18 

Hence  the  stakes  in  the  negotiations  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  are 
potentially  very  high.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  potentially  rich  oil 
deposits  and  natural  gas  in  this  Timor  Gap  area  could  hamper  the  reaching  of 
an  agreement,  since  an  agreement  on  boundary  delimitation  means  a  deter- 
mination on  the  amount  of  oil  deposits  and  natural  gas  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  two  countries. 

The  application  of  median  line  would  cut  the  centre  of  the  Bonaparte  Gulf 
iBasin  so  that  2/3  of  the  seabed  of  the  Bonaparte  would  be  incorporated  into 
tthe  Australian  territory  and  1/3  would  become  Indonesia's  territory,  whereas 
the  whole  of  the  Timor  Basin  would  belong  to  Indonesia.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  drawing  a  "more  or  less  straight"  line  connecting  the  existing  boundary 
lines  would  put  the  whole  of  the  Bonaparte  Gulf  Basin  into  Australia's  territo- 
ty,  and  this  would  include  part  of  the  Timor  Basin.  Some  of  Australia's  con- 
cession holders  are  operating  beyond  the  median  line,  such  as  Tricontrol 
(1980),  WP2  (Woodside  2)  and  MES  (Mesa  Australia)/WAP  (West  Australia). 
'Whereas  WP2  and  The  Aquitaine  extend  up  to  the  "line  connecting"  the 
Timor  Gap  (see  Figures  3  and  6). 19  Accordingly  oil  companies  operating  in  the 
still  disputed  area  had  to  freeze  their  exploration  work  pending  the  completion 
i  of  the  negotiations  on  the  continental  shelf. 

Hence,  as  aforementioned,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  potentially  rich 
i  natural  resources  in  the  Timor  Gap  might  become  an  obstacle  in  reaching  a 
i  mutual  agreement.  However,  this  factor  may  motivate  both  countries  to  hold 
)  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary.  This  was  ob- 
vious from  the  fact  that  in  1984  Indonesia  resumed  their  talks  which  might  be 
i  due  to  the  pressures  from  oil  companies  and  from  the  states  of  West  and  North 

l*Ibid. 

l9Ibid. 
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Australia  against  the  Labour  Government  under  Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke 
to  seek  a  settlement  of  the  seabed  dispute  between  both  countries  which  had 
been  protracted  since  1979  and  terminated  in  1981.  The  settlement  of  the 
delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  became  increasingly  more 
urgent  for  Bob  Hawke's  government  when  oil  deposits  were  found  by  the  BHP 
Consortium  in  Jabiru  Field  by  the  end  of  1983. 20 

Aside  from  that,  another  factor  of  no  less  importance  in  exerting  influence 
upon  the  issue  of  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  between 
the  two  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Timor  Gap,  is  the  implication 
of  a  political  factor  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries.  Australia's 
stance  with  regard  to  the  integration  of  East  Timor  into  Indonesia's  territory 
has  brought  about  "tensions"  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  obstacles  in  carrying  out  negotiations  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Since  the' integration  of  East  Timor  into  Indonesia's  territory  in 
1976  it  was  only  in  1979  that  negotiations  on  the  delimitation  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf  boundary  between  the  two  countries  were  resumed,  namely  after  the 
Liberal  Party  Government  under  Prime  Minister  Fraser  recognised  the  East 
Timor  integration  with  Indonesia  on  21st  January  1978.21  Since  1979  until 
1981  four  negotiations  had  been  held. 

When  the  Labour  Party  managed  to  win  in  the  1983  general  election,  it 
again  made  an  issue  of  the  East  Timor  integration  and  included  in  its  pro- 
gramme among  other  things  the  demand  to  Hawke's  government  to  urge  Indo- 
nesia in  holding  a  plebiscite  for  the  people  of  East  Timor,  and  to  decrease  mili- 
tary aid  pending  the  withdrawal  of  Indonesian  troops  from  East  Timor  and  to 
change  Australia's  stance  with  regard  to  the  East  Timor  issue  at  the  UN.22  It 
was  this  party's  programme  that  brought  about  tensions  in  the  relationship 
between  Indonesia  and  Australia.  Hence  it  stands  to  reason  that  negotiations 
on  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boundary  were  suspended  at  that 
time,  and  were  only  resumed  in  1984. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  resumption  of  the  negotiations  in  1984  was  not  only 
due  to  the  pressures  from  mentioned  oil  companies,  but  was  also  related  to  the 
development  of  the  stance  taken  by  the  Labour  government  in  Australia  with 
regard  to  the  East  Timor  issue.  An  important  change  occured  at  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  in  July  1984  with  the  emergence  of  a  centre- 
left  faction,  which  is,  a  group  which  took  a  moderate  stand  with  regard  to  the 
East  Timor  issue.  Hawke's  success  in  building  up  a  force  comprising  this  left- 


21See  Alfian  Muthalib,  "Indonesia  dan  Pasifik  Barat  Daya;  Selandia  Baru  dan  PapXia 
■lugini,"  Analisa,  vol.  XIV,  no.  8  (August  1985),  p.  694. 

22"Hawkish  Over  Timor  but  Dovish  on  Cambodia,"  FEER,  17th  March  1983,  p.  12. 
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ist  group  and  that  of  the  right  wing  to  voice  against  that  of  the  left  wing  faction 
with  its  harsh  stance  against  the  issue  of  East  Timor  integration,  resulted  in  a 
resolution  recognising  the  integration  of  East  Timor  with  Indonesia  by  virtue 
of  55  votes  against  43. 23  In  August  1985  this  stance  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
statement  of  Prime  Minister  Robert  Hawke  in  an  interview  on  Indonesia's  TV 
recognising  Indonesia's  sovereignty  over  East  Timor. 

In  line  with  the  aforementioned  development,  there  also  appeared  a  shift  of 
attitude  in  the  negotiations  on  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boun- 
dary between  the  two  countries.  Australia  proposed  a  concept  of  a  joint  ex- 
ploitation zone  in  the  sixth  negotiation  in  November  1984.  It  was  mentioned  in 
this  concept  that  the  management  and  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  in 
the  seabed  of  the  boundary  areas  of  both  countries  be  carried  out  jointly  by 
founding  a  joint  authority  among  oil  and  gas  mining  companies  of  both  coun- 
tries. It  was  also  proposed  by  Australia  that  the  joint  management  and  ex- 
ploitation would  only  cover  the  disputed  seabed  areas  having  potentially  rich 
oil  deposits,  and  would  not  cover  the  whole  disputed  area.24 

In  the  seventh  negotiatibn  on  25th  -  26th  October  1985  last,  mentioned  con- 
cept was  taken  up  again  on  how  the  joint  exlpoitation  zone  should  best  be  ar- 
ranged, the  nature  of  its  sovereignty,  and  how  revenues  deriving  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  oil  should  be  divided,  and  whether  or  not  a  joint  authority  would 
be  needed.  The  talks  between  these  two  countries  ended  with  the  issuance  of  a 
communique  in  which  among  other  things  was  affirmed  that  both  parties 
agreed  upon  a  co-operation  scheme  between  the  two  countries  in  exploiting  the 
disputed  seabed  areas  if  a  boundary  line  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
countries.25 

Accordingly  although  an  agreement  on  the  boundary  lines  between  the  two 
countries  has  not  as  yet  been  reached,  an  agreement  on  a  joint  exploitation  is 
an  important  achievement  of  the  negotiations  held  so  far.  This  issue  became 
one  of  the  major  topics  of  the  talks  held  either  during  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Minister  Mochtar  and  his  counterpart,  Bill  Hayden  in  mid  December  1985  in 
Australia,  or  during  the  second  meeting  of  the  two  ministers  in  Jakarta  in  early 
March.26  Aside  from  that,  Bill  Hayden's  elaboration  on  the  preparations 
towards  efforts  for  the  ratification  of  the  New  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  on 
the  event  of  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar's  visit  to  Australia,  was  expected  to 

"Jacqueline  Rees,  "Saving  Hawke's  Bacon,"  FEER,  26th  July  1984,  p.  34. 
24Michael  Richardson,  "Bridging  the  Gap,"  FEER,  13th  December  1984. 
25Kompas,  26th  October  1985. 
26Kompas,  18th  December  1985;  5th  March  1986. 
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shed  some  light  on  the  settlement  of  the  maritime  boundary  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,  especially  the  Timor  Gap  issue.27  It  was  planned  that  fur- 
ther negotiations  would  be  held  in  May  1986. 28 

Apparently  the  implementation  of  this  plan  has  been  postponed.  Indonesia 
did  not  give  its  response  immediately  when  Australia  forwarded  its  plan  for 
mentioned  negotiations  on  16th  April  1986.29  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  which  was  beginning  to 
ameliorate  was  "disrupted"  by  David  Jenkins'  writing  about  Indonesia  in  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  daily  on  10th  April  1986.30  However,  owing  to 
Foreign  Minister  Mochtar's  statement  that  there  would  be  no  reconsideration 
on  some  agreements  and  co-operation  agreed  upon,  or  being  discussed  by  the 
Australian  government  and  some  of  Indonesia's  departments,  the  writing  of 
David  Jenkins  notwithstanding,  and  it  was  hoped  that  further  plans  for 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries  would  be  continued  in  the  future. 


CONCLUSION 

From  the  analysis  above  it  appears  that  the  negotiations  on  the  delimitation 
of  maritime  boundary  lines  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  have  not  as  yet 
yield  any  common  agreement,  though  negotiations  have  been  held  7  times.  The 
development  indicating  the  ameliorating  relationship  between  Indonesia  and 
Australia,  owing  to  the  endorsement  of  the  recognition  of  Indonesia's 
sovereignty  over  East  Timor,  appears  having  not  enough  push  to  reach  a  com- 
mon agreement.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  this  development  it  is  hoped  that  the 
political  factor  which  is  assumed  to  be  one  of  the  obstacles  has  been  overcome 
and  would  smooth  the  way  towards  the  reaching  of  mentioned  agreement. 
Seemingly  economic  and  technical  factors  still  constitute  obstacles. 

The  potentially  large  oil  deposits  have  led  the  two  countries  to  retain  their 
respective  positions  by  basing  their  claims  on  the  law  underlying  their  respec- 
tive interests.  In  this  respect  Indonesia  does  not  appear  to  be  in  an  urgent  posi- 
tion to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  boun- 
dary. This  does,  however,  not  mean  that  mentioned  agreement  is  not  impor- 
tant, since  for  Indonesia  any  agreement  on  a  clear  delimitation  of  boundaries 
is  certainly  important,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  territorial  integrity,  but  also  for 

21Sinar  Harapan,  20th  December  1985. 
2*Sinar  Harapan,  21th  February  1986. 
29 Jakarta  Post,  4th  April  1986. 
30See  Tempo,  19th  April  1986. 
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the  prevention  of  sources  of  possible  conflicts  in  the  future.  Besides  Indonesia 
should  realise  that  Australia's  position  under  the  pressures  of  oil  companies 
and  the  governments  of  West  and  North  Australia,  will  strengthen  its  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  Australia  is  not  willing  to  give  up  the  rich  deposits  of  oil 
she  regards  as  being  under  her  territorial  jurisdiction  and  on  which  she  has 
conceded  foreign  oil  companies  the  right  to  explore  and  exploit  it.  The  concept 
of  "a  joint  exploitation  zone"  proposed  by  Australia  is  a  way  out  to  jointly 
benefit  the  potentially  rich  oil  deposits  in  the  disputed  continental  shelf  area. 

Viewed  from  the  communique  resulting  from  the  seventh  negotiation,  In- 
donesia is  inclined  to  accept  this  concept,  provided  the  boundary  lines  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries,  as  a  concession  to  Australia.  With  the  con- 
cept being  agreed  by  the  two  parties  one  may  say  that  the  economic  factor, 
namely  the  issue  of  "the  sharing  of  the  rich  oil  and  natural  gas  deposits" 
would  be  partly  overcome. 

Other  factors  which  constitute  obstacles  are  of  technical  and  juridical 
nature  which  are  interrelated.  If  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  account 
of  those  factors,  this  would  only  hamper  the  achievement  of  wider  objectives, 
namely  the  economic  interests  and  friendly  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Reversely,  by  reaching  an  agreement  would  not  only  promote  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  countries,  but  would  also  eliminate  the  source  of  con- 
flict owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  the  existing  boundaries.  Its  importance  has 
increasingly  been  felt  in  view  of  the  delicate  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries on  account  of  the  fact  that  differences  of  views  and  philosophy  may  af- 
fect the  relationship. 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  two  countries  being  so  far  apart  to  reach  an 
agreement,  it  appears  that  a  political  decision  is  required  in  order  to  settle 
the  aforementioned  problem.  And  this  would  greatly  depend  on  the  political 
will  of  both  countries  to  settle  the  prevailing  differences  in  principles,  so  as  to 
reach  a  mutual  agreement. 


Indonesia-United  States 
Bilateral  Relations 


Mochtar  KUSUMAATMADJA 


Speaking  of  relations  between  countries  one  should  try  to  understand  the 
basic  interests  underlying  the  relationship  and  ponder  the  philosophical, 
political,  economic,  socio-cultural  as  well  as  the  strategic  aspects  of  those  rela- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  United  States,  I  would  like  to 
venture  the  following  analysis  in  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on  the  interests 
that  bind  both  countries  together,  exposing  differences  that  may  stand  in  the 
way,  and  perhaps  preparing  to  anticipate  the  future. 

Indonesia  has  known  the  USA  for  a  long  period  of  time,  even  at  a  time 
when  Indonesia  was  still  a  Dutch  colony.  One  might  even  think  that  the  coloni- 
al era  had  facilitated  the  contact  and  the  process  of  understanding  of  the  USA. 
In  rather  simplistic  terms,  Indonesia  knows  the  USA  through  its  products  sold 
in  the  markets  like  electrical  appliances,  cars  and  machineries:  In  the  field  of 
culture  American  films  and  music  were  very  popular  among  the  Indonesian 
people.  Indonesia's  former  leaders,  most  of  whom  enjoyed  western  education, 
were  exposed  to  ideas  and  thinking  propagated  by  American  scholars  and 
statesmen.  They  studied,  understood  and  even  admired  the  idealism  behind  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  philosophy  underlying  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  is  a  public  secret  that  when  preparing  Indonesia's  state 
philosophy  and  constitution  Indonesian  leaders  were  als"o  inspired  by  the 
ideals  embodied  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  which  stressed 
the  importance  of  human  dignity,  freedom  and  democracy. 


Keynote  Address  at  the  US-Indonesia  Conference,  Bali,  December  11-14,  1985,  sponsored  by 
CSIS  and  The  Asia  Foundation,  San  Francisco.  Prof.  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  is  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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Touching  upon  the  period  of  Indonesia's  independence  struggle  it  is  worth 
mentioning  the  important  and  active  role  the  US  had  played  in  the  Good  Of- 
fices Committee  set-up  by  the  United  Nations  to  mediate  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands.  The  USA  had  also  played  a  significant 
role  in  Indonesia's  struggle  to  reintegrate  Irian  Jaya.  The  names  of  Frank 
Graham  and  Ellsworth  Bunker  are  well  remembered,  while  their  contributions 
to  Indonesia's  national  endeavour  will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  short,  to  the  Indonesian  people  in  general,  the  USA  is  not  a  stranger. 
They  know  the  United  States  as  a  great  country  which  upholds  individual 
freedom  and  democracy,  a  country  that  abides  by  the  principles  of  free  trade 
and  open  markets.  It  is  also  known  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world  whose  global 
strategy  is  aimed  at  preventing  communist  domination  in  the  world. 

Indonesia  regained  its  independence  on  August  17,  1945.  It  enters  a  world 
which  just  saw  the  end  of  a  global  war.  It  was  a  world  beset  by  uncertainties 
for  the  future,  a  world  with  many  large  areas  completely  devastated,  a  world 
impoverished  materially  and  spiritually.  The  wartime  alliance  united  and  vic- 
torious in  the  war,  was  already  breaking  up,  soon  to  polarise  the  world  into  a 
Western  and  an  Eastern  bloc,  mutually  hostile,  and  each  crudely  preserving  its 
gains  from  the  war,  and  making  great  efforts  to  expand  its  sphere  of  influence. 

Indonesia,  .the  new  born  state,  faced  formidable  problems,  both 
domestically  and  externally.  At  home,  Indonesia  had  to  start  practically  from 
scratch,  the  civil  administration  was  almost  completely  disorganised,  the 
economy  shattered  and  there  was  no  united  and  organised  military  force  to 
speak  of.  All  this  was  the  legacy  of  colonialism  and  wartime  occupation.  While 
Indonesia  was  building  up  its  internal  apparatus,  it  also  had  to  face  formidable 
external  problems.  The  major  problem  was  of  course  the  unwillingness  of  the 
former  colonial  masters  to  recognise  the  Republic.  Being  completely  ignorant 
of  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Indonesian  people,  and  of  the  depth  of  feel- 
ings of  a  people  wanting  to  be  free,  and  the  determination  of  the  people  to  de- 
fend the  freedom  it  had  just  regained,  the  Dutch  government  launched  two 
colonial  wars  against  the  Republic. 

It  was  very  obvious  then,  that  the  first  major  task  of  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy  was  to  achieve  full  recognition  of  the  new  Republic  of 
Indonesia.  The  second  task  was  to  find  ways  and  means  for  Indonesia  to  chart 
a  course  in  a  world  already  divided  in  two  power  blocs,  without  prejudicing  In- 
donesia's freedom  and  souvereignty,  and  to  get  the  necessary  assistance  from 
the  more  developed  countries  to  rebuild  the  nation. 
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Indonesia  then  developed  a  foreign  policy  called  an  independent  and  active 
foreign  policy.  Indonesia  decided  not  to  take  sides  automatically  either  to  be 
pro  the  Western  or  pro  the  Eastern  bloc.  Indonesia  has  determined  its  position 
after  considering  its  own  national  interest  and  the  merits  of  each  problem 
under  consideration.  Indonesia  decided  to  participate  actively  in  the  efforts  to 
solve  world  problems  and  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  durable  peace 
based  on  freedom  and  justice.  In  short,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  is  anti  colo- 
nialism, giving  support  to  nations  fighting  for  their  freedom  and  independence; 
Indonesia's  foreign  policy  is  independent  and  active  as  already  explained 
above.  These  characteristics  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  have  actually  been 
incorporated  in  the  preamble  of  Indonesia's  Constitution. 

To  return  to  the  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  the  USA,  from  the  very 
beginning  Indonesia  wanted  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
USA  itself  gained  independence  through  a  war  against  a  colonial  power.  Its  ac- 
tive role  in  the  Good  Offices  Committee,  which  was  created  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  mediate  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  as  mentioned  above. 
As  a  big  power  and  leader  of  the  Western  Bloc,  the  US  was  in  the  position  to 
assist  Indonesia  in  its  economic  reconstruction.  Technical  assistance  for  In- 
donesia's government  officers  in  various  fields  was  very  important  to  Indo- 
nesia in  building  up  her  government  apparatus.  One  can  just  counfhow  many 
American  educated  and  American  trained  officers  Indonesia  has  in  her 
government,  both  civilian  and  military.  While  in  the  field  of  trade  and  com- 
merce the  USA  is  one  of  Indonesia's  major  partners.  In  general  one  could  say 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries  has  been  very  good.  Of  course 
it  also  had  its  ups  and  downs.  There  was  a  period  when  the  US  Government 
did  not  appreciate  an  independent  foreign  policy,  when  the  attitude  in  the  USA 
was  such  that  one  should  either  be  for  or  against  someone;  one  is  either  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  And  Indonesia  has  at  one  time  rejected  art  agreement 
under  the  MSA. 

Again,  when  Indonesia  tried  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  with  the 
Netherlands  over  the  Irian  Barat  problem,  bilaterally  and  also  through  the 
United  Nations,  the  US  Government  chose  not  to  support  Indonesia,  but  rather 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  at  a  later  stage,  that  the  US  changed  its  attitude  and  did 
support  Indonesia.  However  this  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  opposing  Indone- 
sia in  its  policy  vis-a-vis  the  creation  of  Malaysia.  Of  course  the  period  of 
strained  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  United  States  was  exploited  to  the 
tilt  by  the  PKI. 

In  this  period,  when  the  US  was  following  a  policy  perceived  as  always  op- 
posing Indonesia,  plus  an  apparent  support  by  US  agencies  of  a  rebellion  in 
Sumatra  and  Sulawesi,  the  Indonesian  Government  swayed  more  and  more 
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towards  the  Eastern  Bloc.  While  the  US  was  opposing  Indonesia  in  its  various 
policies,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  were  giving  support  to  Indonesia  all 
along,  including  the  supply  of  arms.  By  that  time  Indonesia's  independent  and 
active  foreign  policy  was  more  leftist  than  independent.  However  after  the 
Communist  attempted  coup  in  October  1965,  this  foreign  policy  was  brought 
back  to  its  intended  path,  a  proof  of  how  well  Indonesia's  founding  fathers 
thought  out  and  formulated  this  foreign  policy.  After  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  returned  to  its  intended  course,  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  the 
USA  was  again  improved. 

The  description  elaborated  at  length  on  the  development  of  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy,  was  intended  to  illustrate  Indonesia's  strong  determination  to 
pursue  her  active  and  independent  foreign  policy,  although  that  too  has  had  its 
difficulties,  showing  some  apparent  inconsistencies  due  to  the  dictate  of  cir- 
cumstances, both  internal  and  external. 

.  Indonesia's  enchantment  with  and  admiration  for  the  great  ideals  of  the 
American  Revolution  were  occasionally  clouded  by  her  failure  to  under- 
stand American  attitudes  towards  changes  taking  place  in  the  world,  where 
new  or  small  nations  arc  continuously  struggling  for  a  better  place  in  the  fami- 
ly of  nations.  However,  new  developments  have  taken  place  and  are  taking 
place,  perceptions  have  changed,  and  so  are  the  political  and  strategic  equa- 
tions, particularly  in  the  Pacific  Region. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  over,  although  there  are  still  some  residual  problems 
to  be  solved.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  is  no  longer  an  adversary  of  the 
United  States,  but  has  become  a  partner  to  co-operate  with.  Japan  has  become 
an  economic  giant,  and  is  therefore  an  important  power  in  its  own  right, 
which,  in  American  opinion,  should  assume  more  responsibilities  for  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  the  region.  ASEAN  has  become  one  of  the  more  successful 
regional  organisations  in  the  world.  The  ASEAN  region  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  regions  in  the  world  like  many  other  Pacific  areas,  and  ASEAN's 
political  cohesion  has  made  it  a  political  force  which  should  betaken  into  con- 
sideration. The  Pacific  Region  as  a  whole  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  areas  in  the  world.  These  developments  promise  to  open  up 
an  exciting  era  of  co-operation  among  the  Pacific  countries,  especially  in  the 
South  and  South-West  Pacific. 

However,  apart  from  this  exciting  promise,  there  are  also  less  desirable 
problems.  The  Kampuchea  problem  remains  to  be  solved,  after  more  than  six 
years.  Although  it  does  not  vitally  hamper  economic  development  and  co-ope- 
ration in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole,  it  does  however  create  an  atmosphere  of 
unease  and  tension,  especially  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Indo-China 
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peninsula.  The  increasing  presence  of  Soviet  military  forces  in  Vietnam,  is 
another  negative  development,  aggravating  tension  and  possible  big  power 
rivalry  in  Southeast  Asia,  bringing  a  global  problem  closer  to  home  for  coun- 
tries in  Southeast-Asia. 

Taking  all  the  above  developments  and  facts  into  consideration,  one  could 
then  envisage  the  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  USA  more  or  less  as 
follows: 

1.  Both  Indonesia  and  the  USA  are  geographically  situated  in  the  Pacific  Re- 
gion. As  such  the  two  are  bound  to  have  contacts  with  each  other  and  there 
should  be  an  interaction  between  the  respective  national  interests; 

2.  There  are  objective  conditions  and  factors  of  -a  complementary  nature  be- 
tween the  two  which  could  be  exploited  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 

3.  Although  Indonesia  and  the  US  have  different  political  systems,  political 
-   outlook  and  perceptions  and  approaches  to  many  world  problems,  there 

are  enough  areas  of  common  interest  which  could  be  fruitfully  expanded  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 

With  these  premises  as  guidance  let  me  be  more  specific  in  presenting  some 
aspects  of  the  bilateral  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  US.  Politically  the 
two  countries  enjoy  at  present  very  good  relations.  Contacts  and  dialogues  be- 
tween leaders  of  the  two  countries  are  increasing  and  create  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  each  other.  Indonesia  appreciates  the  US  support  on  the  issue  of 
East  Timor  in  various  international  forums.  The  country  is  still  less  than  hap- 
py, however,  by  the  persistent,  often  not  well  founded,  criticism  addressed  to 
her  from  certain  quarters  in  the  US  on  the  aspect  of  human  rights.  Indonesia 
also  appreciates  the  position  of  the  USA  supporting  ASEAN  moves  and  ini-  - 
tiatives  on  the  problem  of  Kampuchea.  Indonesia  hopes  that  the  involvement 
of  the  USA  in  the  matter  would  facilitate  the  process  of  seeking  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem.  Indonesia's  initiative  supported  by  ASEAN  to  engage 
the  US  in  a  new  strategic  and  political  equation  is  an  indication  that  Indonesia 
welcomes  the  presence  of  USA  in  her  region  in  a  peaceful  and  constructive 
way. 

US  presence  in  the  area  should  not  be  construed  as  Indonesia's  abandon- 
ment to  the  concept  of  ZOPFAN.  On  the  contrary  this  should  be  regarded  as 
an  Initial  step  toward  its  realisation.  Co-operation  between  the  two  countries 
are  bound  to  grow  in  intensity  as  both  have  embarked  upon  an  important  un- 
dertaking along  the  APC  scheme.  Indonesia  can  understand  US  strategic  con- 
siderations for  an  increased  US  co-operation  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
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China  in  its  modernisation  programme.  However,  Indonesia  is  still  very  wary 
about  what  the  PRC  could  and  would  do  after  it  achieves  its  goals  of  modern- 
isation. Unfortunately  Indonesia  has  had  some  bad  experience  with  that  coun- 
try. It  is  Indonesia's  hope  that  while  the  PRC  is  busily  engaged  in  its  mod- 
ernisation, Indonesia  would  be  able  to  strengthen  its  national  resilience.  Indo- 
nesia also  hopes  that  the  relationship  between  the  USA  and  the  PRC  would 
also  be  a  restraining  factor  for  China  in  whatever  negative  ambitions  it  has 
towards  Southeast  Asia.  If  China  could  restrain  itself  from  activities  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  being  hostile  or  dangerous  by  its  neighbours  then  China 
could  be  accepted  as  a  friend  and  partner  and  could  thus  contribute  to  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  region. 

Japan's  growth  into  a  world  economic  power  should  enable  her  to  give 
more  aid  to  the  less  developed  countries.  Such  a  great  economic  power  could 
rightfully  assume  more  political  and  military  responsibilities  in  the  region. 
However  a  greater  military  role  by  Japan,  would  increase  tension  in  the  North 
Pacific  Region,  because  the  USSR  is  bound  to  increase  its  military  presence 
also;  furthermore  it  will  create  misgivings  in  the  countries  in  Southeast-Asia. 
All  Southeast  Asian  countries  are  deeply  concerned  by  a  possible  increased 
military  role  of  Japan.  The  history  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and  three  and  a 
half  years  of  Japanese  wartime  occupation  of  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  not  yet  forgotten. 


In  spite  of  the  very  good  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  USA  there 
are  also  differences  which  both  should  try  to  lessen  or  eliminate.  Such  diffe- 
rences are  usually  derived  from  differences  in  perceived  national  interest. 
Apart  from  the  two  issues  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  problems  of  decolonisa- 
tion and  disarmament  in  the  United  Nations  on  which  Indonesia  and  the  USA 
find  themselves  on  opposite  sides. 

There  is  however  one  issue  which  Indonesia  regards  as  very  important  and 
vital  to  Indonesia,  on  which  her  policies  differ.  The  US  position  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  was  taken  by  the  present  US  administration  to  serve  its  particular 
perceived  interest  in  deep  seabed  mining,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was  drafted  in  co-operation  with  an  American 
bipartisan  delegation,  so  that  everybody  could  have  expected  the  US  Adminis- 
tration to  accept  a  Convention  also  drafted  with  American  interests  in  mind. 

While  some  157  nations  have  accepted  the  Convention  and  some  have  even 
already  ratified  it,  to  their  dismay,  the  USA  rejected  it,  followed  by  a  few 
developed  countries.  Indonesia  is  at  the  moment  finalising  the  process  of 
ratification  of  the  convention.  Indonesia  hopes  that  within  the  forseeable 
future,  the  US  will  review  its  position  on  this  matter  and  accept  the  convention 
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as  the  only  global  legal  framework  for  co-operation  in  maritime  affairs.  For 
the  Pacific  especially,  such  legal  framework  is  very  important  because  of  the 
convergence  of  such  world  powers  as  the  USA,  USSR,  Japan  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  the  region.  Such  an  internationally  agreed  regime  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  prevent  the  Pacific  from  becoming  a  new  centre  of 
disputes  and  conflicts. 

There  are  still  other  issues  which  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  depth  at  the 
moment  as  they  will  be  discussed  as  special  items  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
whatever  differences  there  may  be  between  the  two  countries,  these  are  derived 
from  the  different  approaches  and  perceptions  one  has  as  to  what  constitutes 
one's  national  interest  at  the  moment. 

Turning  to  the  relations  in  the  economic  field  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
general  picture  is  not  bleak.  In  several  aspects  it  shows  very  positive  develop- 
ments. 

Indonesia  regards  the  US  as  an  important  source  of  technical  assistance, 
capital,  technology  and  skill  it  needs  for  its  national  development  efforts.  The 
USA  is  for  Indonesia  one  of  its  traditional  markets  for  its  products  and  com- 
modities. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  Indonesia  can  serve  as  a  major 
supplier  of  a  number  of  strategic  materials  for  the  USA  as  an  area  for  substan- 
tial investment  and  as  a  potential  trading  partner.  The  overall  economic 
achievement  of  Indonesia  and  the  dynamic  economies  of  a  group  of  countries 
in  the  region  are  also  important  factors  which  could  lead  to  the  growth  of  eco- 
nomic relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  USA. 

US  assistance  to  Indonesia  given  through  the  IGGI  has  been  an  important 
aspect  of  Indonesia-US  bilateral  relations.  Since  1966  to  April  this  year  the 
amount  of  commitment  in  assistance  and  grant  has  reached  US$2,885.2 
million. 

This  assistance,  while  highly  appreciated,  is  a  complement  to  the  funds 
mobilised  domestically,  and  Indonesia  hopes  that  with  the  advance  of  her 
economy  in  the  future  this  assistance  can  gradually  be  dispensed  with.  • 

Indonesia  also  welcomes  the  participation  of  US  investment  in  the  country. 
From  the  last  record  US  is  the  third  biggest  investor  in  Indonesia  with  the 
amount  of  US$1,021 .4  million  representing  6,8  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  in- 
vestment in  Indonesia.  Indonesia  would  of  course  like  to  have  this  participa- 
tion increased. 
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On  technical  co-operation  there  seems  to  be  no  problem.  The  number  of 
Indonesian  trainees  studying  in  US  institutions  is  increasing.  There  are  still  dif- 
ficulties with  regard  to  shipping  and  air  communications  but  these  are  not 
something  insurmountable. 

I  could  enumerate  any  more  areas  of  co-operation  in  this  economic  field, 
but  I  would  rather  like  to  emphasise  on  some  problems  that  both  countries  are 
still  facing. 

Most  important  of  these  is  about  protectionism.  Indonesia  is  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  strong  current  running  in  the  States  to  put  limitations  on 
Indonesia's  exports,  especially  on  textiles.  If  the  bill  which  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  US  Congress  becomes  law  it  will  have  a  dire  effect  on  Indone- 
sia's textile  industry  employing  about  two-million  people,  and  industries  affili- 
ated to  it.  On  the  one  hand  this  will  cause  additional  unemployment  which  in 
turn  may  have  a  destabilising  effect  to  political  stability.  On  the  other  hand 
this  measure  will  engender  negative  feelings  toward  the  USA.  This  will  be  dealt 
with  under  a  special  item.  The  sincere  hope  of  Indonesia  is  that  the  US  admin- 
istration will  see  fit  to  prevent  the  bill  from  becoming  law. 

As  in  the  case  of  political  relations  Indonesia  and  USA  also  have  different 
approaches  to  economic  global  issues  discussed  in  various  international 
forums.  This  different  stands  with  regard  to  issues  related  to  the  New  Eco- 
nomic World  Order  such  as  Global  Negotiations,  New  Round  of  Multilat- 
eral Trade  Negotiations,  North-South  dialogue  and  others  are  facts  which  may 
put  strains  to  the  relations  of  both  countries. 

The  reality  of  the  world  today  shows  that  the  majority  ofrthe  members  of 
the  United  Nations  consists  of  developing  countries  still  striving  to  improve 
their  living  conditions.  They  think  that  their  present  condition  is  the  result  of 
years  of  living  under  colonial  exploitation  and  domination.  They  therefore  feel 
that  they  have  a  right  to  some  compensation. 

To  turn  to  other  areas  of  relationship  between  the  two  countries  it  is  worth- 
while to  note  that  in  the  social  and  cultural  field  encouraging  developments 
have  taken  place.  Contacts  and  exchange  of  visits  promote  better  understand- 
ing between  both  peoples.  The  conclusion  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing on  "Co-operation  in  the  Field  of  Natural  and  Cultural  History  and  Con- 
servation" in  1984  between  Indonesia  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has 
opened  a  new  perspective  in  the  socio-cultural  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 
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I  for  one  have  a  strong  conviction  that  better  understanding  in  the  field  of 
culture  will  eliminate  psychological  barriers  and  prejudices  which  in  most  cases 
are  caused  by  different  cultural  and  social  backgrounds. 

In  the  military  field  Indonesia  and  the  US  also  have  a  good  record  of  co- 
operation though  rather  limited  in  nature.  Indonesia  is  still  sending  officers  for 
training  and  specialisation  to  the  USA  under  the  IMET  programme.  Indonesia 
also  obtains  certain  types  of  military  hardware  through  Foreign  Military  Sales 
procedures. 

If  co-operation  in  this  field  is  rather  limited  this  is  perhaps  an  indication 
that  gradually  Indonesia  can  cope  with  her  own  need  and  wants  to  be  less 
dependent  on  foreign  assistance. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1 .  The  present  day  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  the  United  State  is  quite 
good.  It  had  its  periods  of  ups  and  downs  in  the  past  but  it  has  consistently 
been  moving  to  a  more  positive  direction. 

2.  There  are  still  differences  in  the  perception  and  approaches  of  both  the 
countries  to  regional  as  well  as  global  issues  due  to  differences  in  the  in- 
terests and  different  strategic  perceptions  of  both  countries.  Some  of  the  dif- 
ferences remain  unbridgeable,  but  this  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  active 
interchange  relations  and  co-operation  between  both  countries. 

3.  Frequent  contacts  and  dialogues  and  exposure  to  the  other's  thinking  and 
way  of  life  will  promote  a  better  understanding  and  help  prevent  the  taking 
of  actions  detrimental  to  each  other's  interest. 

4.  In  economic  matters,  the  USA  as  a  superpower  is  expected  for  some  time 
to  come  to  accept  the  legitimate  demands  of  Indonesia  for  an  asymmetrical, 
non-reciprocal  and  preferencial  treatment,  until  it  is  strong  enough  to  deal 
with  the  USA  on  a  more  equal  basis. 

5.  The  future  of  the  world,  especially  the  Pacific  Region,  generates  conditions 
that  dictate  closer  co-operation  between  Indonesia  and  the  USA.  Indonesia 
and  the  USA  should  be  able  to  work  together  to  their  mutual  benefit  and 
for  lasting  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 


Recent  Developments  of  Indonesia-US 

Economic  Relations 
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INTRODUCTION 

There  are  many  factors  affecting  the  economic  relations  between  Indonesia 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  Recently  two  events  took  place  that  greatly 
influenced  the  economic  development  of  both  countries  and  which  also  af- 
fected their  economic  relations.  The  first  event  which  had  extensive  conse- 
quences for  the  economic  development  of  the  US,  and  which  very  much  af- 
fected US  foreign  economic  relations,  was  the  increasing  deficits  in  the  US  cur- 
rent account  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  emergence  of  the  US  as  the  big- 
gest capital  importing  country  at  present.  The  swelling  of  the  US  current  ac- 
count deficit  caused  by  substantial  increases  of  imports  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
siderable increase  of  capital  inflow  into  the  country,  had  obviously  an  impact 
on  the  international  flow  of  goods  and  capital.  And  had  inevitably  also  an  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  Indonesia. 

The  second  event  which  occurred  in  Indonesia,  which  had  a  great  impact 
on  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  and  which  also  very  much  ef- 
fected its  foreign  economic  relations,  was  the  increase  of  the  income  from  oil 
in  the  1970s,  followed  by  the  drop  in  the  prices  and  income  from  oil  in  early 
1983.  As  a  consequence,  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pattern 
and  volume  of  imports  as  well  as  investments  in  Indonesia,  the  impact  of 
which  was  also  felt  in  other  countries  including  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  following  expose,  the  consequences  of  those  two  important  events 
will  be  discussed,  particularly  as  it  affected  the  economic  relations  between  In- 
Paper  presented  at  the  US-Indonesia  Conference,  Bali,  December  11-14,  1985,  sponsored  by 
CSIS  and  Asia  Foundation  (San  Francisco).  Suhadi  Mangkusuwondo  is  Head,  Agency  for  In- 
dustrial Research  and  Development,  Department  of  Trade. 
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donesia  and  the  US.  The  emphasis  will  be  put  on  trade  relations.  Apart  from 
that,  the  impact  on  the  flow  of  capital  and  investment  between  the  two  coun- 
tries'will  be  briefly  mentioned.  At  the  end  of  this  essay,  the  impact  of  the  poli- 
cies adopted,  by  the  Government  of  the  US  in  coping  with  the  demand  for  pro- 
tection coming  from  domestic  industries,  and  by  the  Indonesian  Government 
in  overcoming  the  disequilibrium  of  its  balance  of  payments,  will  be  discussed. 


DEFICIT  IN  THE  CURRENT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  US 

The  deficit  in  the  current  account  of  the  US,  which  has  been  increasing  for 
the  last  several  years  caused  by  the  jump  of  imports  into  the  country,  has  been 
exploited  by  Indonesia  and  by  other  countries  by  selling  more  goods  to  that 
country.  Indonesia  has  managed  to  increase  considerably  its  exports  to  the  US 
market,  and  in  fact  the  recovery  of  the  Indonesian  economy  after  undergoing  a 
recession  in  1982,  was  mainly  caused  by  the  increase  in  its  exports  to  other 
countries'.  According  to  IMF  estimates,  while  the  domestic  demand  in  Indone- 
sia increased  by  6  per  cent  in  1982,  foreign  demand  dropped  by  14.6  per  cent  so 
that  the  GDP  on  the  whole  declined  by  0.4  per  cent  during  that  year.  How- 
ever, in  1983  exports  of  goods  and  services  rose  by  7.1  per  cent  and  they  even 
rose  by  15.4  per  cent  in  1984.  The  strong  demand  from  abroad  stimulated  the 
growth  of  GDP  by  5.1  per  cent  in  1983  and  by  6.7  per  cent  in  1984.  From  those 
figures  it  was  evident  that  the  recovery  of  Indonesia  during  1983/1984  was 
export-led  and  one  of  the  strongest  export  markets  was  the  US  during  that 
period. 

The  export  of  non-oil/gas  products  to  the  US  in  1984  increased  considera- 
bly, namely  by  39.2  per  cent  while  exports  to  the  other  main  markets,  namely 
Japan,  increased  only  by  6.2  per  cent  and  to  Singapore  by  4.7  per  cent  (data 
from  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics).  The  significant  increase  of  non-oil/gas  ex- 
port has  changed  the  position  of  the  main  markets  for  Indonesian  non-oil/ gas 
products.  Before  1984,  the  main  market  for  Indonesia's  non-oil/gas  exports 
was  Singapore,  the  second  was  Japan  and  was  then  followed  by  the  US  as  the 
third  one.  In  1984  the  position  was  reversed,  the  US  took  the  first  place, 
Singapore  second  and  Japan  third.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that  the  change  in 
the  current  account  of  the  US  had  a  great  impact  on  the  direction  of  In- 
donesia's foreign  trade. 

The  change  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  US  had  another  impact, 
namely  that  since  the  deficit  of  the  US  current  account  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  exchange  rate  of  the  US  dollar  vis-a-vis  other  foreign  curren- 
cies, a  shift  took  place  during  that  period  in  the  direction  of  Indonesia's  ex- 
ports; many  products  normally  exported  to  Europe  and  other  countries  were 
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diverted  to  the  market  of  the  US.  One  of  the  consequences,  which  may  in  the 
longer  run  be  harmful,  is  that  many  old  customers  in  Europe  who  normally 
imported  goods  from  Indonesia,  such  as  for  instance  the  buyers  of  garments, 
plywood  or  coffee,  had  difficulties  in  obtaining  goods  from  Indonesia  as  In- 
donesian exporters  were  more  interested  in  selling  their  goods  to  the  US  as  a 
consequence  of  the  stronger  dollar.  The  loss  of  regular  customers  could  be- 
come a  problem  if  the  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  later  returns  to  its  initial 
level,  because  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  Indonesian  exporters  to  regain  their 
old  customers,  once  they  switched  over  their  purchases  to  other  suppliers. 

Another  consequence  of  the  flood  of  imported  goods  into  the  US  was  the 
increased  pressure  from  domestic  industries  to  acquire  protection  in  the  form 
of  import  restrictions.  A  most  significant  example  is  the  import  of  textiles  and 
garments.  Since  1982  Indonesia  has  already  felt  the  impact  of  this  tendency, 
when  export  quotas  were  imposed  on  several  categories  of  Indonesian  gar- 
ments. Since  then,  the  restrictions  have  widened,  and  since  30th  June  1985,  34 
categories  of  textiles  and  garments  have  been  subjected  to  quotas  in  the  US. 

Recently  the  Indonesian  public  was  alarmed  by  a  draft  bill  in  the  US  Con- 
gress known  as  the  Jenkins  and  Thurmond  bill.  Although  the  Jenkins-Thur- 
mond  bill  has  not  yet  been  adopted  as  law,  its  impact  has  already  been  felt.  As 
the  bill  will  very  much  restrict  the  flow  of  Indonesia's  textile  exports  into  the 
US,  it  created  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  causing  reluctance  of  some  US 
buyers  to  conclude  long  term  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  Indonesian  textiles, 
awaiting  further  decision  on  the  bill.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered very  disturbing  by  Indonesian  exporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  US  Government  considered  that  the  extent  of  pro- 
tective measures  adopted  by  the  US  Government  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
the  Indonesian  Press,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  Indonesia's  exports  to  the 
US,  including  textiles  and  garments,  have  continued  to  increase  quite  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years.  However,  the  Jenkins-Thurmond  bill  has  indeed  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  wide  circle  of  the  business  community  in  Indonesia,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  due  to  the  target  of  the  restriction  being  aimed  at  certain 
countries  in  Asia  (1 1  of  the  12  target  countries  of  the  bill  are  Asian  countries).' 
Therefore,  the  bill  is  considered  very  discriminatory  to  the  textile  exporting 
countries  in  Asia.  With  such  discrimination,  it  is  felt  that  the  US  Congress  has 
ignored  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  GATT,  namely  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination. 

A  similar  case  occured  earlier,  namely  in  the  countervailing  duties  pro- 
ceeding which  was  launched  by  the  US  textile  industry  last  year.  The  industry 
in  the  US  at  that  time  submitted  a  petition  to  impose  countervailing  duties  on 
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the  import  of  textiles,  mainly  from  the  textile  exporting  countries  in  Asia.  This 
has  raised  the  feeling  that  Asian  countries  were  made  the  victims  of  trade 
restrictions  so  that  the  countervailing  measures  were  regarded  as  very 
discriminatory. 

It  can  be  added  here  that  the  CVD  measure  as  well  as  the  Jenkins-Thur- 
imond  bill  which  are  strongly  opposed  by  Indonesia  and  by  other  Asian  coun- 
tries have  also  reduced  the  credibility  of  the  US  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
[public,  particularly  with  respect  to  US  efforts  to  start  a  New  Round  of  Multi- 
I  lateral  Trade  Negotiations  in  the  framework  of  the  GATT,  intended  to  main- 
tain a  free  and  non-discriminatory  trade  system.  The  attempts  to  reduce  the 
!  possibility  of  access  of  export  products  from  certain  Asian  countries  will  cer- 
i  tainly  reduce  the  confidence  of  Asian  countries  in  the  sincerity  of  the  US  in  its 
i  efforts  to  maintain  the  present  system  of  multilateral  trade  as  contained  in  the 
*  GATT  provisions. 


INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  OF  INCOME  FROM  OIL  IN  INDONESIA 

In  the  meantime,  in  Indonesia  developments  have  also  taken  place  that  af- 
fected the  economic  activities  in  this  country,  which  also  affected  its  foreign 
economic  relations  including  the  relationship  with  the  US.  The  most  important 
event  was  the  steep  increase  in  revenues  derived  from  oil  in  1973/1974  and 
once  again  in  1979/1980.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  increased  income 
from  oil  was  that  development  efforts  accelerated  during  the  1970s  and  the  im- 
port of  capital  goods  and  industrial  raw  materials  have  increased  considerably. 

For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1979  the  import  of  non-oil/gas  products 
into  Indonesia  increased  by  13.3  per  cent,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1980  it  jumped 
by  42.7  per  cent,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1981,  although  the  world  was  already  hit 
by  the  recession,  Indonesia's  imports  still  rose  by  20.6  per  cent  and  even  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  when  the  recession  reached  its  worst  phase,  Indonesia's  imports  still 
rose  by  14.9  per  cent.  In  that  year  the -import  value  of  Indonesia  was  around 
US$18  billion,  including  the  import  of  oil  to  the  amount  of  approximately 
US$4  billion.  Thus,  during  the  period  of  about  10  years  since  1973/1974,  In- 
donesia became  one  of  the  important  importing  countries  in  the  world,  ab- 
sorbing many  goods  and  services  from  other  countries,  mainly  from  the  de- 
veloped countries,  including  capital  goods  and  industrial  raw  materials 
originating  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  income  from  oil  rose  in  the  1970s,  the 
Indonesian  Government  continued  its  policy  of  attracting  loan  capital  as  well 
as  investment  capital  from  abroad,  particularly  soft  loans  through  the  IGGI 
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and  the  World  Bank  as  well  as  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  This  policy  was 
intentionally  adopted  by  the  Indonesian  Government  and  it  appeared  later  that 
the  policy  was  regarded  as  being  farsighted  as  it  was  justified  by  subsequent 
developments.  When  the  income  from  oil  dropped  in  1983,  Indonesia  was  able 
to  soften  its  consequences,  because  Indonesia  could  still  attract  loans  with  soft 
terms  from  creditor  countries.  Nevertheless,  Indonesia  could  not  prevent  that 
an  increasing  proportion  of  its  loans  had  to  be  sought  in  the  private  capital 
market  with  normal  commercial  conditions.  While  in  the  fiscal  year  1980, 
50  per  cent  of  Indonesia's  foreign  loans  was  in  the  form  of  soft  loans,  in  fiscal 
year  1984  the  situation  was  quite  different,  namely  that  only  32.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  loans  in  that  year  constituted  concessional  loans,  the  remaining  were 
loans  with  semi-concessional  terms,  and  even  part  thereof  were  loans  with  nor- 
mal commercial  terms. 

As  stated  above,  due  to  the  increased  income  of  oil  together  with  the  cons- 
tant inflow  of  foreign  capital,  during  the  1970s  Indonesia  was  able  to  further 
increase  its  import  of  capital  goods  as  well  as  raw  materials  in  order  to  pro- 
mote investments  in  various  development  projects  beside  adding  to  its  foreign 
exchange  reserves  which  was  steadily  growing.  The  situation  started  to  change 
since  the  fiscal  year  of  1981,  due  to  a  deficit  in  the  overall  balance  of  payments 
occurring  in  that  year.  A  similar  situation  occurred  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1982, 
which  was  the  worst  year  for  Indonesia.  In  that  year  a  capital  outflow  to  the 
amount  of  US$3.3  billion  took  place.  The  current  account  showed  a  very  big 
deficit,  namely  of  US$6.8  billion,  or  around  7.6  per  cent  of  the  GDP. 

A  deficit  of  that  magnitude  cannot  last  for  long.  In  normal  circumstances, 
the  deficit  in  the  current  account  of  Indonesia  is  around  3  per  cent  of  the  GDP. 
Therefore,  the  Indonesian  Government  took  several  measures  to  restore  its  ex- 
ternal equilibrium.  The  adjustment  measures  were  mainly  taken  in  the  form  of 
reducing  imports  through  the  devaluation  of  the  rupiah  in  early  1983  and  the 
rescheduling  of  several  big  projects  most  of  which  were  import  intensive.  As  a 
consequence,  for  the  first  time  after  more  than  ten  years,  Indonesia's  imports 
declined  in  fiscal  year  1983  by  17.3  per  cent  and  declined  again  in  1984  by 
around  6  per  cent. 

The  drop  of  Indonesia's  imports  was  naturally  felt  by  its  trading  partners, 
mainly  by  the  main  exporting  countries  in  Asia  like  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan,  but  also  by  its  trade  partners  in  Europe.  Interesting  to  note  was  the 
fact  that  in  1983  and  1984  imports  from  the  US  was  still  increasing,  namely  by 
4.8  per  cent  in  1983  and  by  1.3  per  cent  in  1984,  although  imports  from  other 
countries  showed  a  decline.  Imports  from  Japan  for  example,  dropped  by  12.8 
per  cent  in  1983  and  dropped  again  in  1984  by  the  same  percentage,  namely 
12.8  per  cent. 
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INFLOW  OF  CAPITAL 

Those  are  the  shifts  that  took  place  in  the  pattern  of  trade  between  Indone- 
sia and  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  consequence  of  the  important  events 
which  took  place  in  both  countries  during  the  last  few  years.  Beside  the  impact 
in  the  field  of  trade,  the  domestic  development  of  US  as  well  as  that  of  Indone- 
sia had  also  an  impact  in  other  fields,  such  as  the  flow  of  capital  in  both  coun- 
tries. As  has  been  mentioned  above,  in  the  last  few  years  the  United  States 
which  was  usually  a  capital  exporting  country,  became  a  big  capital  importing 
country.  The  impact  thereof  was  felt  by  other  countries,  particularly  other 
capital  importing  countries  like  Indonesia.  These  countries  are  facing  competi- 
tion from  the  US  in  attracting  funds  from  the  international  capital  market.  So 
far  Indonesia  has  managed  to  keep  importing  capital  with  concessional  terms, 
a.o.  through  the  IGGI  forum.  One  capital  exporting  country  which  has  be- 
come more  and  more  important  for  Indonesia  is  Japan,  which  is  not  surprising 
and  which  has  at  present  the  biggest  surplus  of  domestic,  savings.  Aside  from 
official  capital,  Indonesia  also  continued  to  obtain  private  capital,  either  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  direct  foreign  investment.  Here  the  situation  was  not  so  easy, 
because  the  flow  of  private  foreign  investment  has  greatly-diminished  since  the 
recession  and  since  much  capital  was  flowing  to  the  US.  The  Indonesian 
Government  had  to  make  extra  efforts  in  order  to  continue  attracting  invest- 
ment from  outside,  if  it  desires  to  maintain  the  flow  of  foreign  investment  as  in 
the  years  before  the  recession. 

The  attractive  market  for  foreign  capital  in  the  US  may  have  affected  also 
the  flow  of  Indonesian  private  capital.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  part  of  the 
capital  owned  by  Indonesian  nationals  flowed  to  the  US,  to  be  invested  there, 
eitherih  the  form  of  shares  and  securities  or  invested  in  industrial  business  and 
real  estate.  All  these  mean  that  Indonesia  was  not  exempted  from  the  impact 
of  the  emergence  of  the  US  as  a  capital. importing  country  and  had  to  work 
harder  in  order  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  international  capital  flow  for  the  financ- 
ing of  its  national  development. 


INTEREST  RATE 

Meanwhile  the  high  level  of  interest  rate  prevailing  in  the  US  have 
unavoidably  also  an  impact  on  Indonesia.  Among  other  things,  Indonesia's 
debt  burden  became  heavier,  although  Indonesia  had  so  far  also  managed  to 
maintain  its  burden  of  debt  within  tolerable  limits.  However,  it  could  not  be 
prevented  that  in  the  last  years  the  Indonesian  debt  burden  has  increased.  While 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1980  the  debt-service  ratio  with  respect  to  net  exports  was 
10.6  per  cent,  the  ratio  reached  22  per  cent  in  fiscal  year  of  1984.  This  means 
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that  Indonesia  has  already  reached  the  limit  where  it  could  no  longer  increase 
its  debt  burden  without  jeopardising  its  external  position. 

Another  aspect  of  the  high  level  of  interest  rate  in  the  US  was  that  also  in 
Indonesia  the  interest  rate  of  banks  increased,  the  more  so  since  Indonesia  is 
adhering  to  a  free  foreign  exchange  system,  so  that  one  cannot  expect  interest 
rates  in  Indonesia  to  decline  when  the  rates  in  other  countries  are  still  high.  In 
early  1985  for  example,  the  interest  rate  of  private  bank  loans  varied  around 
21-32  per  cent.  With  such  high  rates,  private  investment  would  certainly  be 
depressed.  This  means  that  as  long  as  the  interest  rate  abroad  is  still  high,  In- 
donesia still  has  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  how  to  stimulate  private  invest- 
ments at  home. 

It  was  evident  in  general  that  the  recent  developments  that  took  place  in  the 
US  were  partly  beneficial  to  Indonesia,  as  for  example  with  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  export  market  for  Indonesia  in  that  country,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  also  less  advantageous  effects,  such  like  the  difficulty  to  at- 
tract private  capital  to, Indonesia  and  concerning  the  debt  burden  which  be- 
came heavier  as  a  consequence  of  the  high  interest  rate  in  the  US. 


GOVERNMENT  POLICY  IN  THE  COMING  FEW  YEARS 

What  will  we  be  facing  in  the  coming  years?  The  US  Government  under 
President  Reagan  seems  to  work  hard  to  resist  the  pressure  coming  from  do- 
mestic industries  to  expand  protection.  However,  at  the  same  time  the  Reagan 
administration  is  pressuring  its  trade  partners  to  widen  their  markets  for  US 
exports.  The  main  target  is  Japan,  but  also  Europe  which  is  known  to  be  giving 
many  subsidies  to  its  agricultural  products.  But  in  addition,  also  the  develop- 
ing countries,  mainly  those  with  medium  income  in  Asia,  will  be  subjected  to 
pressure  from  the  US  to  open  up  their  respective  markets. 

In  its  policy  statement  (23rd  September  1985),  the  US  Government  urged 
other  countries  to  join  in  maintaining  the  international  trade  system  which  is 
"open,  free  and  fair."  In  the  same  statement,  it  was  also  stated  that  the  open 
and  free  trade  system  in  the  US  has  resulted  in  a  growth  rate  of  the  economy 
which  is  much  better  than  other  countries  which  are  more  protectionistic.  The 
appeal  of  the  US  that  other  countries  also  open  up  their  markets  could  be  un- 
derstood if  it  is  based  on  the  consideration  that  in  this  way  the  volume  of  inter- 
national trade  will  expand  and  will  benefit  all  countries.  However,  if  other 
countries  do  not  or  not  adequately  open  their  markets,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  US  will  maintain  its  open  trade  policy,  although  its  Government 
has  so  far  stated  that  this  policy  has  been  beneficial  to  the  US  economy. 
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The  impression  that  one  gets  from  the  US  statement  is  that,  if  other  coun- 
tries do  not  reduce  their  protection,  the  US  Government  will  also  expand  its 
protection.  Therefore,  there  is  a  kind  of  inconsistency  in  the  US  position.  On 
the  one  hand  the  US  Government  is  convinced  that  the  policy  adhered  to  so  far 
was  the  right  policy,  but  on  the  other,  it  seems  that  there  is  an  intention  to 
change  the  policy  if  other  countries  fail  to  follow. 

In  the  effort  pressuring  other  countries  to  open  up  their  respective  markets, 
the  US  Trade  Representative  office  has  drawn  up  a  report  on  trade  restrictions 
prevailing  in  other  countries,  including  Indonesia.  The  US  will  request  those 
trade  restrictions  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  With  regard  to  Indonesia  for  ex- 
ample, the  report  stated  that  trade  obstacles  which  are  applied  by  the  Indone- 
sian Government  will  be  requested  to  be  reduced,  like  for  example  the.restric- 
tion  on  import  of  fresh  fruits  and  aircraft,  but  it  also  includes  the  import 
restriction  of  sugar  confectionary  (the  import  value  from  USA  in  1984  was 
US$183,000),  chocolate  confectionary  (US$46,000)  and  almonds  (US$51,000). 

Thus  in  the  next  few  years,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  pressure  from  the  US 
on  other  countries  to  open  up  their  respective  markets  and  to  further  apply  fair 
trade  will  be  greater.  The  question  that  now  arises  is  what  is  meant  by  fair 
trade.  One  can  understand  if  fair  trade  includes  matters  like  export  subsidies 
or  import  restrictions  which  are  discriminatory.  However,  the  developing 
countries  cannot  understand  if  the  export  of  textiles  or  garments  from  devel- 
oping countries  is  considered  unfair  because  in  these  countries  the  level  of 
wages  is  far  lower  than  that  in  the  United  States.  Surely,  the  difference  in  fac- 
tor endownments  in  each  country  and  the  difference  in  price  of  factors  of  pro- 
duction are  exactly  the  basis  for  the  existence  of  international  trade. 

The  influence  of  the  US  in  the  future  will  also  be  felt  through  international 
institutions  like  for  instance  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank.  Through  the  IMF  for  instance,  the  US  Government  will  insist  that  the 
requirement  for  obtaining  assistance  from  that  agency  would  be  that  develop- 
ing countries  should  adopt  more  free  trade  policies.  This  will  mainly  be  felt  by 
those  countries  which  are  facing  a  debt  crisis  and  which  are  urgently  in  need  of 
assistance  from  the  IMF.  But  Indonesia,  although  it  is  not  confronted  by  a 
crisis  of  foreign  debt,  would  also  feel  similar  pressures  through  this  interna- 
tional agency.  The  same  applies  to  the  World  Bank.  The  developing  countries 
which  require  substantial  assistance  from  the  World  Bank  would  feel  the  pres- 
sure to  give  a  wider  role  to  the  private  sector  in  their  economic  development. 
The  developing  countries  which  require  assistance  from  the  World  Bank  will 
be  advised  to  make  wider  use  of  the  market  in  their  economic  policies  and  to 
reduce  Government  intervention  in  the  economy.  Such  pressures  will  certainly 
also  be  felt  by  other  international  institutions,  like  for  instance  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  other  regional  development  banks  where  the  United  States 
have  considerable  influence. 
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How  will  things  develop  in  Indonesia  in  the  near  future?  One  of  the  effects 
of  the  1982  recession  is  the  mounting  demand  of  the  domestic  industry  to  ex- 
pand protection.  The  increased  demand  for  protection  was  caused  in  the  first 
place  by  a  drop  in  the  market  demand,  both  in  the  domestic  market  and  in  the 
export  market,  and  by  the  weak  competitive  power  of  the  domestic  industry. 
Secondly,  the  demand  emerged  because  of  anxiety  about  dumping  of  goods 
from  abroad  which  may  disrupt  the  market.  Besides,  at  the  time  the  prevailing 
import  duties  were  regarded  as -not  effective,  so  tljiat  the  domestic  industry  was 
often  confronted  with  unfair  competition  from  imported  goods.  In  a  situation 
like  that,  protection  to  the  domestic  industry  became  wider  and  many  non- 
tariff  measures  were  introduced,  particularly  in  the  form  of  import  licensing 
and  quota  system.  In  general,  when  a  quota  was  determined  to  restrict  im- 
ports, it  was  meant  that  the  measure  was  of  a  temporary  nature  (two  years), 
but  recently  more  requests  have  come  from  domestic  industries  to  defer  the  elir 
mination  of  those  quantitative  restrictions. 

Therefore,  Indonesia  now  finds  itself  at  a  crossroad,  facing  a  choice  of 
whether  to  continue  with  its  present  protective  import  policy  or  to  gradually 
return  to  a  more  competitive  trade  system.  It  would  be  difficult  to  predict 
which  way  the  Government  will  finally  decide,  but  according  to  the  present 
author's  observation,  most  opinions  in  Indonesia  at  present  are  not  in  favour 
of  Indonesia  turning  inward,  staying  away  from  international  economic  ac- 
tivities, isolating  itself  from  the  in  and  outflow  of  capital,  goods  and  services 
from  and  to  other  countries.  Public  opinion  seems  to  agree  that  Indonesia  has 
to  face  up  to  the  challenges  that  come  from  outside,  by  improving  efficiency 
and  strengthening  the  competitiveness  of  its  domestic  industries. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  Among  other  things,  re- 
structuring of  domestic  industries  is  required  in  order  to  make  them  com- 
petitive. It  is  hoped  that  industrial  restructuring  in  Indonesia  will  not  be  as  dif- 
ficult as  in  several  other  countries,  because  existing  industries  have  not  become 
rusted  like  in  some  other  countries,  so  that  it  will  relatively  be  easier  to  make 
structural  changes.  However,  it  is  also  certain  that  this  process  would  require 
Government  assistance.  The  Government  has  to  assist  the  industries  which  are 
going  to  switch  their  activities  to  new  areas  or  those  industries  which  will  renew 
their  machineries  and  other  equipment.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  process  of 
industrial  adjustment  will  take  some  time. 

Therefore  in  the  next  few  years  Indonesia  and  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  faced  with  complex  and  sensitive  problems.  One  must  be  constantly 
alert  in  order  to  avoid  collisions  and  start  building  a  system  of  co-operation 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  long-run  development  of  both  countries. 


Great  Power  Relations  in  the  Pacific: 
Their  Impact  on  US-Indonesian  Relations 


J.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


Without  any  rigorous  attempts  at  a  precise  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
great  power,  this  essay  will  assume  that  the  great  powers  in  the  Pacific  com- 
prise the  two  superpowers,  namely,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
plus  China  and  Japan.  Relations  among  these  four  great  powers  are  of  com- 
plex nature.  Bilateral  relations  between  any  two  of  them  cannot  possibly  be 
separated  from  their  quadrangular  interaction. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  to  the  extent  that  they  have  an  impact  on  US-In- 
donesian relations,  these  sets  of  great  power  bilateral  relations  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  equal  strength  and  importance.  Relations  between  the  two  superpowers, 
which  have  virtually  dominated  international  politics  over  the  past  four 
decades,  will  have  the  most  dominant,  powerful,  and  lasting  influence. 

Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  over  at  least  the  last  two 
decades  have  given  rise  to  a  new  alignment  in  the  quadrangular  relations 
among  the  four  great  powers  in  the  Pacific.  But  even  these  quadrangular  rela- 
tions have  been  shaped  in  the  main  by  the  overriding  superpower  relations. 
With  the  Soviet  Union  maintaining  an  adversary  relationship  with  each  of  the 
other  three  powers,  great  power  relations  in  the  region  have  also  been  more  or 
less  bipolarised  between  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand  and  a  crude,  loose, 
and  informal  form  of  de  facto  alliance  association  among  the  United  States, 
China,  and  Japan  on  the  other. 

This  essay  will  therefore  review,  first  of  all,  relations  between  the  two 
superpowers.  Then  it  will  discuss  the  China  factor,  since  the  new  great  power 

Paper  presented  at  the  US-Indonesia  Conference,  Bali,  December  11-14,  1985,  sponsored  by 
CSIS  and  The  Asia  Foundation,  San  Francisco.  Dr.  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono  is  Head  of  the 
Department  of  International  Relations,  CSIS. 
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alignment  in  the  Pacific  has  grown  primarily  out  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.  In 
the  process  an  assessment  of  the  possible  impact  of  these  two  main  themes  on 
US-Indonesian  relations  will  be  made.  However,  perhaps  being  a  close  ally  of 
the  United  States  and  a  close  friend  of  Indonesia,  Japan's  relations  with  each 
of  the  other  three  great  powers  will  have  the  least  noticeable  impact  on  US-In- 
donesian relations.  At  all  events  in  what  follows,  these  will  be  left  out  so  as  to 
minimise  the  complexity  of  the  discussion. 


SUPERPOWER  RELATIONS 

The  unfolding  of  the  Cold  War  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  coincided 
with  the  period  of  Indonesia's  ongoing  struggle  for  national  independence 
against  Dutch  colonialism,  Thus  from  the  very  beginning  the  Cold  War  which 
has  basically  continued  to  mark  the  relations  between  the  superpowers  up  to 
the  present  day,  had  affected  Indonesia's  outlook  and  orientation  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  a  sense  its  attitude  towards  the  United  States.  With  some  varia- 
tion this  has  been  the  general  pattern  up  to  now. 

The  formulation  of  Indonesia's  independent  and  active  foreign  policy,  to 
which  successive  Indonesian  governments  from  then  on  have  committed 
themselves,  was  originally  precipitated  by  pressure  from  the  communists  to 
have  the  new  Republic  of  Indonesia  allied  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
emerging  antagonism  between  the  two  great  powers.1  But  Indonesia's  refusal 
to  ally  itself  with  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  had  something  to 
do,  at  least  in  part,  with  Indonesia's  disillusionment  with  the  United  States.2 
This  dissillusionment  was  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  Indonesia's  expecta- 
tions of  US  role  and  US  interests. 

Well  before  Indonesia's  independence,  leaders  of  the  Indonesian  national- 
ist movement,  notably  Sutan  Sjahrir,  one  of  the  most  prominent,  had  expected 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Allied,  particularly  US  forces  would  assist  Indonesia  in 
achieving  independence.3  Such  expectations  must  have  been  based  on  their 
belief  in  US  anti-colonial  tradition. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  despite  the  repeated  pronouncements  of  US  leaders  throughout 

'See  Mohammad  Hatta,  Mendajung  Antara  Dua  Karang  (Jakarta:  Bulan  Biniang,  1976). 

2George  McTurnan  Kahin,  "Indonesia,"  in  Major  Governments  of  Asia,  2nd  ed.,  edited  by 
idem  (ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1963),  p.  680. 

3Georgc  McTurnan  Kahin,  Nationalism  and  Revolution  in  Indonesia  (Ithaca  and  London: 
Cornell  University  Press,  1952),  p.  113. 
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the  war  years,  US  commitment  to  the  principle  of  self-determination  remained 
rhetorical.  It  was  never  translated  into  a  meaningful  policy,  particularly  with, 
regard  to  Southeast  Asia.4  Thus  for  consideration  of  its  own,  the  US  contin- 
ued to  side  with  the  Netherlands  in  the  first  four  years  of  Indonesia's  national 
revolution  in  the  belief  that  otherwise  the  programme  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  re-integration  of  Western  Europe  to  present  a  solid  front  against  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  endangered. 

When  the  US  did  finally  side  with  Indonesia,  especially  in  the  light  of  its 
proven  ability,  unaided,  to  put  down  a  communist  rebellion,  the  overriding 
concern  of  the  US  in  changing  its  policy  in  favour  of  Indonesia  was  "the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  counter-force  to  communism  in  the  Far  East  leading 
eventually  to  the  emergence  of  SEA  as  an  integral  part  of  the  free  world,  ..."5 
US  global  interest  continued  to  be  the  primary  motive  for  its  policy  toward 
Indonesia,  be  it  in  the  form  of  "neutrality,"  which  in  effect  favoured  the 
Dutch  position,  or  a  complete  about-face  to  side  with  Indonesia. 

Once  Indonesia  obtained  international  recognition  of  its  existence  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state,  its  continued  commitment  to  an  independent 
and  active  foreign  policy  notwithstanding,  it  began  to  pursue  what  was  virtual- 
ly a  pro- West  foreign  policy,  while  internally  it  maintained  a  liberal  Western 
type  of  democracy.6  This  development  could  not  but  be  due,  in  very  large  mea- 
sure, to  the  role  of  the  US  in  the  final  settlement  of  Indonesia's  dispute  with 
the  Netherlands  in  favour  of  Indonesia's  independence.  It  was  also  related  to 
the  generally  negative  sentiment  in  Indonesia  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  which, 
it  was  felt,  had  masterminded  the  communist  revolt  (the  Madiun  Affair)  in 
1948  and  which  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  new  republic. 

In  spite  of  such  developments,  however,  the  US  past  experience  of  "neu- 
trality" in  the  Dutch-Indonesian  conflict  was  repeated  in  the  ensuing  years 
when  the  conflict  re-emerged  on  the  issue  of  West  Irian,  the  remaining  part  of 
Indonesia  still  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  On  the  face  of  it  one  would  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  US  had  not  learned  its  lesson.  The  fact,  though,  is  that  US 
global  interest  in  containing  Soviet  communist  power  had  become  more  en- 
trenched now  that  its  policy  of  containment  had  even  been  extended  to  the  Far 
East  as  a  result  of  the  communist  seizure  of  power  in  China  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war.  At  the  same  time,  now  that  Indonesia  had  achieved  its  in- 

4Robert  J.  McMahon,  Colonialism  and  Cold  War:  The  United  Slates  and  the  Struggle  for  In- 
donesian Independence,  1945-1949  (Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1981),  p.  305. 

5NSC-51,  quoted  in  ibid.,  p.  312. 

6See,  e.g.,  Herbert  Feith,  The  Decline  of  Constitutional  Democracy  in  Indonesia  (Ithaca,  New 
York  :  Cornell  University  Press,  1962),  pp.  384-394;  and  Russell  H.  Fifield,  The  Diplomacy  of 
Southeast  Asia  (New  York:  Harper,  1959),  pp.  108-166. 
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dependence,  its  conflict  with  the  Dutch  over  West  Irian  was  much  less  of  a 
clear-cut  issue  of  colonialism.  It  is  thus  understandable  that  the  US  again 
maintained  a  "neutral"  position,  which  in  the  eyes  of  Indonesians  could  only 
mean  siding  with  the  Dutch  for  its  support  of  the  status  quo. 

The  advent  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration  only  made  matters  worse  for 
US-Indonesian  relations  with  its  harder  line  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  despite 
the  President's  role  in  bringing  the  Korean  war  to  an  end.  This  was '-  in  the 
memories  of  the  non-aligned  nations  -  the  notorious  period  of  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  regarded  the  independent  policy  of  the  uncom- 
mitted new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  immoral. 

Indeed,  despite  the  first  visit  ever  paid  to  the  US  by  an  Indonesian  Presi- 
dent (Soekarno)  in  1956,  and  the  second  in  1960,  US-Indonesian  relations 
during  this  period  continued  along  a  downward  trend.  The  discovery  of  what 
looked  like  evidence  of  US  involvement,  if  perhaps  covert  and  unofficial,  i 
the  regional  rebellion  in  1958  was  the  nadir  of  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  encouraged  Indonesia's  further  drift  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
which,  for  its  own  ends,  exploited  Indonesia's,  increasingly  militant  anti- 
Western  (US)  attitude  and  provided  the  latter  with  the  wherewithal  that  it 
needed  for  its  campaign  to  regain  West  Irian:  continuous  political  and 
diplomatic  support  as  well  as  various  forms  of  economic  and  military  assistance 
on  a  scale  that  rendered  Indonesia's  threat  of  force  at  least  appear  credible. 

Indeed,  President  Soekarno  seemed  to  have  learned  a  better  lesson  than  the 
Americans  from  Indonesia's  revolutionary  experience,  which  he  applied  effec- 
tively and  successfully  to  the  campaign  over  West  Irian.  There  are  indications 
that  right  from  the  outset  he,  in  fact,  had  looked  to  US  role  in  a  settlement  of 
the  West  Irian  dispute  in  Indonesia's  favour.  He  exploited  to  the  full  US  over- 
riding pre-occupation  with  the  unity  of  the  Western  alliance  against  the  com- 
munist menace  all  over  the  globe  which,  just  as  in  Indonesia's  revolutionary 
years,  would  eventually  work  to  the  advantage  of  Indonesia  even  if  initially  the 
same  concern  would  appear  to  militate  against  such  an  outcome. 

To  be  sure,  the  change  in  US  administration  into  the  hands  of  President 
Kennedy,  well-known  for  his  sympathy  and  better  understanding  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  new  nations  of  the  developing  world,  may  have  had  a  part  in  af- 
fecting the  turn  of  events  in  Indonesia's  favour.  On  the  independent  policy  of 
the  uncommitted  nations  he  once  expressed  his  view  that  "The  desire  to  be  in- 
dependent and  free  carries  with  it  the  desire  not  to  become  engaged  as  a  satel- 
lite of  the  Soviet  Union  or  too  closely  allied  to  the  United  States.  We  have  to 
live  with  that,  and  if  neutrality  is  the  result  of  concentration  on  internal  prob- 
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lems,  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  and  so  on,  ...  I  would  accept 
that."7 

Indeed,  compared  with  the  previous  policy  of  the  Dulles  period,  such  a 
view  was  quite  revolutionary.  Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  US  global  interest, 
such  a  transformation  of  attitude,  when  translated  into  policy,  was  no  more 
than  a  change  in  approach.  US  strategic  and  basic  foreign  policy  objective  re- 
mained the  same.  In  the  words  of  one  of  former  Kennedy  advisers, 

"...  the  third  world  had  now  become  the  critical  battle-ground  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism and  that  the  practical  effect  of  Dulles's  bell,  book  and  candle  against  neutralism 
could  only  be  to  prejudice  the  American  case  and  drive  the  developing  nations  toward 
Moscow  and  Peking.  The  battle  for  Europe,  Kennedy  believed,  had  been,  except  for  Berlin, 
essentially  won  by  the  end  of  the  forties.  ...Where  Dulles  divided  the  world  on  the  question 
of  whether  nations  would  sign  up  in  a  crusade  against  communism,  thereby  forcing  the  neu- 
trals to  the  other  side  of  the  line,  Kennedy,  by  making  national  independence  the  crucial  ques- 
tion, invited  the  neutrals  to  find  a  common  interest  with  us  in  resisting  communist  expan- 
sion."* 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  although  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960s  the  Sino-Soviet 
dispute  had  come  increasingly  into  the  open,  the  US  government  was  yet  to 
fully  appreciate  the  extent  and  possible  implications  of  the  conflict  and  to  ex- 
ploit it  to  serve  its  own  strategic  interest.  World  communism  was  still  regarded 
as  essentially  a  monolithic  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Moscow.  In  the 
event  of  hostilities  between  Indonesia,  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Netherlands,  supported  by  the  United  States,  wrote  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
"Communists  would  become  far  more  entrenched  in  Indonesia,  the  anti-Com- 
munists would  have  their  position  undermined,  and  Southeast  Asia  would 
have  been  encircled  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China."9 

Thus  to  a  large  extent  President  Soekarno's  successful  exploitation  of  his 
Soviet  connection  was  made  possible  by  the  US  perception  ~  or  misperception 
-  of  Soviet  intentions.  The  continued  Soviet  diplomatic  backing  and  Soekar- 
no's "rattling  a  Soviet  sabre"10  led  the  US  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
really  prepared  to  be  directly  involved  in  a  possible  escalation  of  the  conflict 
over  West  Irian.  And  in  the  event  of  Soviet  involvement  the  US  might  well 


7Quoted  in  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr.,  A  Thousand  Days:  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  White  House 
(Boston:  Mefflin,  1965),  p.  511. 

%Ibid.,  pp.  507-508;  emphasis  added. 

'Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Just  Friends  and  Brave  Enemies  (New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row, 
1962),  p.  6;  emphasis  added. 

l0Arnold  C.  Brackman,  Indonesian  Communism:  A  History  (New  York:  Praeger,  1963),  p. 
284. 
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have  been  drawn  into  the  conflict  because  of  its  commitment  to  a  NATO  ally. 
As  Robert  Kennedy  noted: 

"As  the  Communists  saw  it,  if  hostilities  were  begun  by  Indonesia,  the  West,  including  the 
United  States,  would  end  up  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  opposing  the  military  action  of  the  In- 
donesians. The  line-up  would  then  be  described  as  a  struggle  between  the  colonial  nations 
supported  by  the  United  States,  against  the  new  nations  of  the  world,  supported  by  the  Com- 
munists. This  was  a  conflict  which  would  be  unpleasant  at  best  and  would,  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  win 


Arther  Schlesinger  also  noted  that  President  Kennedy  did  not  want  "to  let 
matters  develop  to  the  point  of  great  power  confrontation  in  the  Banda  Sea 
with  Moscow  and  Peking  backing  Indonesia  while  America  backed  the 
Dutch."1  Indeed,  given  the  concern  on  the  part  of  both  superpowers  to  avoid 
a  possible  escalation  of  the  West  Irian  dispute  into  an  East-West  confronta- 
tion, the  continued  and  full  Soviet  support  for  Indonesia's  claim  and  massive 
arms  supplies  to  Indonesia  ought  presumably  to  have  been  assessed  more  in 
the  light  of  Sino-Soviet  competition  in  the  Third  World  than  in  the  context  of 
Soviet  antagonism  with  the  West.  They  should  have  been  so  assessed  especially 
in  view  of  Chinese  allegations  about  the  lack  of  Soviet  support,  for  "national 
liberation  movements."  To  the  benefit  of  Indonesia,  however,  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  misread  Soviet  behaviour.  "Sukarno  knew  he  was  nego- 
tiating from  a  position  of  strength,"  Brackman  remarked,  "i.e.  the  weakness 
of  the  great  powers  in  Southeast  Asia."13 

The  great  power  game  in  Southeast  Asia  was  different,  however,  when 
President  Soekarno  attempted  to  apply  the  same  tactics  again  in  his  policy  of 
confrontation  against  the  Malaysian  federation.  It  seemed  that  the  absence  of 
US  intervention  in  favour  of  Indonesia  as  in  the  case  of  the  West  Irian  dispute 
can  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  factor.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  hardening  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  US  under  President  Johnson 
toward  Indonesia.  This  was  signified  by  the  signing  of  a  joint  communique  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  in  Wa- 
shington in  July  1964.  That  was  just  shortly  after  the  first  expression  of  open 
Soviet  support  for  Indonesia's  confrontation  against  Malaysia,  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Mikoyan  at  the  end  of  his  visit  to  Indonesia. 

It  may  be  argued  that  US  policy  had  shifted  in  favour  of  Malaysia  not  on 
account,  but  in  spite,  of  the  open  Soviet  support  for  Indonesia's  confronta- 

"Kennedy,  Just  Friends,  p.  6. 
12Schlesinger,  A  Thousand  Days,  p.  534. 

13Brackman,  Southeast  Asia's  Second  Front:  The  Power  Struggle  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
(New  York:  Praeger,  1966),  p.  105. 
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tion.  The  opposite,  indeed,  had  been  true  in  the  case  of  West  Irian,  when 
strong  Soviet  support  for  Indonesia  had  moved  the  US  toward  the  Indonesian 
position.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Malaysia  confrontation  Soviet  support,  when  it 
was  finally  given,  was  too  late,  too  little,  and  therefore  of  little  value.  The 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  had  come  into  play. 

In  addition,  Indonesia's  confrontation  against  Malaysia  also  coincided  with 
the  beginning  of  another  period  of  detente  between  the  superpowers  in  the 
wake  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Indeed,  as  in  the  West  Irian  dispute,  the  US 
was  also  concerned  with  the  possibility  that  unless  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Malaysia  conflict  was  found,  Indonesia  would  be  increasingly  allied  with  the 
communist  camp.  But  with  the  widening  Sino-Soviet  rift  US  policy  of  contain- 
ment was  now  directed  primarily  against  the  danger  of  Chinese  rather  than 
Russian-inspired  communist  expansion. 

Indeed,  Indonesia  was  increasingly  allied  with  China,  the  staunchest  sup- 
porter of  its  confrontation  policy  against  Malaysia.  But  without  a  correspon- 
ding position  in  its  adversary  relationship  with  the  United  States,  China  was  no 
substitute  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  effectively  play  a  "big-brother"  role  in  In- 
donesia's policy  of  confrontation.  Indonesia's  game  of  playing  one  superpow- 
er off  against  the  other  was  over.  Neither  the  weight  of  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
that  of  the  United  States  was  available  any  longer.  And  Indonesia's  relations 
with  both  superpowers  continued  their  downward  trend. 

In  the  end,  Indonesia's  close  relationship  with  China  resulted  in  the  highest 
point  of  its  experience  of  great  power  interference  in  the  form  of  the 
"Gestapu"  (Communist  attempted  Coup)  affair  and  its  aftermath,  in  which 
China  was  involved.  But  for  Indonesia  it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  was  an 
epoch-making  event  in  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  rapid  end  of  the  old 
order  and  the  onset  of  a  new  order  with  its  own  style  and  priorities  in  foreign 
policy. 

From  then  on  there  ensued  for  more  than  a  decade  a  period  of  changing 
great  power  relations  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  spite  of  escalation  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  detente  continued  to  develop  between  the  superpowers.  History  noted  the 
signing  of  the  limited  nuclear-test  ban  treaty  in  1963,  the  non-proliferation 
treaty  of  1968,  SALT  I  and  the  ABM  treaty  in  1972,  and  finally  the  signing  of 
SALT  II  in  1979. 

In  principle,  detente  did  not  put  a  stop  to  competition  between  the  super- 
powers, and  thus  nations  outside  the  superpower  connection  continued  to  be  a 
battleground  for  such  competition.  And  added  to  it,  especially  as  far  as  South- 
east Asia  is  concerned,  has  been  Sino-Soviet  rivalry.  As  far  as  Indonesia  is  con- 
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cerned,  however,  this  was  the  period  in  which  it  was  least  exposed  to  external 
interference.  Both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  swallow  their  failures  in 
exerting  their  influence. 

By  contrast,  in  spite  of  the  Guam  doctrine  and  the  ensuing  US  withdrawal 
from  the  region,  which  for  a  time  resulted  in  some  degree  of  concern  in  South- 
east Asia  over  a  decrease,  if  not  a  loss,  of  US  interest  in  the  region,  and  in  spite 
of  the  growth  later  on  of  US-Chinese  rapprochement,  it  was  a  time  for  US-In- 
donesia relations  to  pick  up.  Both  trends,  however,  were  also  related  to  inter- 
nal developments  in  the  region.  The  relative  success  of  ASEAN  has  stood  in 
good  stead  to  its  member  countries  in  steering  clear  of  possible  external  inter- 
ference. It  was  a  period  in  which,  while  the  great  powers  were  busily  engaged 
in  making  adjustments  in  their  triangular  and  quadrangular  relationship,  the 
ASEAN  states  could  focus  their  greater  attention  on  their  internal  and  regional 
affairs. 

Near  the  end  of  the  last  decade,  however,  the  breakdown  of  detente  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  accompanied  by  mutual  accusations  and  passing  of  the 
buck,  created  new  international  tension.  It  prepared  the  ground  for  the  "Sec- 
ond World  War"  with  the  advent  of  the  first  Reagan  administration,  which, 
with  its  abrasive  rhetorics,  revived  the  cries  of  the  "Soviet  threat." 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  military  buildup  in  the  Pacific  over  the  past  decade  and 
the  increasing  Soviet  presence  in  Vietnam  since  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of 
Kampuchea  at  the  end  of  1978  have  helped  to  give  such  cries  some  degree  of 
cogency.  And  for  a  time  the  sudden,  if  brief,  deterioration  in  Soviet-Indone- 
sian relations  related  to  the  expulsion  of  Soviet  officials  on  spy  charges  early  in 
this  decade,  although  relations  between  the  two  countries  had  not  been  partic- 
ularly warm  and  close  since  the  previous  decade,  may  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  Indonesia  was  adjusting  itself  to  the  hardline  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Soon,  however,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  Indonesia  made  fresh  attempts  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  communist  countries, 
which  have  continued  until  today.  The  fact  that  those  attempts  caused  some 
questioning  in  the  West  is  another  indication  of  the  usual  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  in  the  West  of  the  strength  of  Indonesian  nationalism  and 
Indonesia's  aspirations.  The  tendency  in  the  West  to  take  for  granted  what 
may  be  perceived  as  Indonesia's  pro- West  stance  in  its  foreign  relations  under 
the  new  order  -  a  stance  motivated  at  least  as  much  by  pragmatism  as  by  any 


uScc  David  D.  Newsom,  "Letter  from  Indonesia,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  March  30, 
1984. 
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other  considerations  --  reveals  insensitivity  to  its  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  credentials  as  a  major  non-aligned  nation  and  for  a  more  active  role  in  the 
world  arena  commensurate  with  its  potentials. 

Moreover,  the  concern  in  the  West  that  Indonesia  does  not  seem  to  be  un- 
duly worried  about  the  "Soviet  threat"  despite  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cam 
Rahn  and  Da  Nang  and  the  increasing  Soviet  military  capabilities  in  the  Pacific 
serves  only  to  indicate  differences  between  the  US  and  Indonesia  in  perception 
and  priority  in  matters  of  security.  Indeed,  such  differences  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  To  overlook  or  dismiss  them  as  irrelevant  would  not  help  the  pro- 
motion of  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

Whether  or  not  the  recent  Geneva  summit  and  the  whole  Geneva  process  of 
negotiations  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia  and  by 
implication  on  US-Indonesian  relations  is  likely  to  depend  on  whether  they  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  management  of  superpower  relations  and  competition  - 
which  is  likely  to  continue,  come  what  may  ~  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  due  ac- 
count of  regional  interests,  aspirations,  perceptions,  and  priorities.  These  in- 
clude their  desire  to  develop  their  national  and  regional  resilience,  to  avoid  as 
much  external  interference  as  possible,  and  to  bear  a  primary  responsibility  for 
their  national  and  regional  security  and  stability,  in  which  both  the  nations  of 
the  region  and  the  external  great  powers  will  hopefully  find  a  common  interest. 


THE  CHINA  FACTOR 

Although  the  Sino-Soviet  rift  had  begun  earlier  and  gradually  came  into 
the  open  around  the  end  of  the  1950s,  the  Cuban  missile  confrontation  and 
the  ensuing  period  of  detente  between  the  superpowers  seemed  to  have  helped 
highlight  the  widening  rift.  If  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Cuba  called  forth  sharp 
Chinese  criticism  of  Soviet  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  face  of  an  imperial- 
ist bluff,  the  developing  detente,  between  the  superpowers  subsequently  pro- 
voked Chinese  attacks  on  what  it  called  superpower  collusion  and  hegem- 
onism. 

Thus  even  if-the  growing  detente  did  not  make  the  two  superpowers  close 
friends,  let  alone  allies,  and  indeed  despite  their  continued  adversary  relation- 
ship, they  came  to  find  in  China  a  common  enemy.  The  Sino-Soviet  dispute 
had  resulted,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  alignment  among  the  great  powers.  And  US 
policy  of  containment  in  the  Far  East,  which  had  initially  been  an  extension  of 
that  policy  in  Europe  to  the  East  in  the  wake  of  the  successful  Chinese  revolu- 
tion and  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  was  then  directed  primarily  against 
Chinese  communism  rather  than  Soviet-inspired  communist  expansion.  That 
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perhaps  partly  explains  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  during  and  in  spite 
of  the  period  of  detente  between  the  superpowers  and  despite  the  fact  that  not 
only  China  but  also  the  Soviet  Union,  for  its  own  reasons,  continued  to  sup- 
port Vietnam  to  the  very  end  of  the  war. 

That  new  great  power  alignment  beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  coupled 
with  domestic  developments  in  Indonesia  following  the  communist  coup  at- 
tempt in  1965,  provided  an  atmosphere  that  was  favourable  for  improvement 
in  US-Indonesian  relations.  The  continued  deterioration  of  Indonesia's  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  begun  well  before  the  attempted  coup, 
the  sudden  surge  of  anti-communist  sentiment  in  the  country,  and  above  all 
the  rapidly  growing  hostility  toward  China  resulting  in  the  suspension  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries,  coupled  with  Indonesia's  need  for 
new  sources  of  foreign  aid,  all  these  led  to  a  new  convergence  of  interests  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  US-Indonesian  relations  improved  and  expanded  rapidly  in  the 
next  decade  with  the  US  playing  an  increasingly  significant  role,  together  with 
other  Western  countries  including  Japan,  in  the  revival  of  the  Indonesian  eco- 
nomy in  terms  of  aid  and  investment.  It  also  resumed  its  supply  of  military  aid 
to  Indonesia.  This  has  created  what  appears  as  a  pro-Western  posture  in  Indo- 
nesia's foreign  relations  and  orientation.  The  defeat  of  communism  in  Indone- 
sia, be  it  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  brand,  without  external  help,  has  virtually 
served,  if  unwittingly,  US  strategic  interest. 

However,  to  interpret  the  surge  of  anti-communist  sentiment  in  Indonesia, 
which  for  some  time,  indeed,  was  not  conducive  to  an  improvement  in  its  rela- 
tions with  communist  countries,  particularly  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
an  abandonment  of  its  independent  and  active  or  non-aligned  foreign  policy, 
would  be  a  gross  misreading  of  Indonesia's  new  nationalism,  realism  and  prag- 
matism. Indonesia's  anti-communism  is  primarily  of  domestic  dimension  and 
not  to  be  projected  beyond  its  national  boundaries  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
policy.  The  drastic  shift  in  the  new  order's. practice  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
direction  of  pro-Western  orientation  was  based  more  on  realistic  and  pragmat- 
ic considerations  of  its  vital  national  interests  than  on  ideological  orientation. 

It  is  nonetheless  true  that  in  the  face  of  China  of  that  period  the  United 
States  and  Indonesia  shared  in  a  sense  a  common  enemy,  if  with  differing 
perceptions  of  the  form  of  threat  posed  by  China.  In  fact,  to  that  extent  US- 
Indonesian  relations  during  the  decade  of  1965-1975  have  been  described  as  a 
"de  facto  alliance  association"  without  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  treaty.15 


l5Juwono  Sudarsono,  "Indonesia  and  the  United  States,  1966-1975:  An  Inquiry  into  a  De  Fac- 
to Alliance  Association,"  Ph.D.  thesis,  LSE,  University  of  London,  1979. 
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It  is  therefore  understandable  that  the  advent  of  Sino-US  accommodation 
early  in  the  last  decade  in  part  to  prepare  the  ground  for  US  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  was,  for  Indonesia,  "the  abandonment  by  one  partner  in  de  facto  al- 
liance of  an  original  common  raison  d'etre"  and  a  "blow  to  the  Soeharto  Ad- 
ministration."16 

Sino-US  accommodation  gained  increasing  momentum  as  detente  between 
the  superpowers  was  breaking  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  decade  despite 
the  signing  of  the  SALT  II  agreement.  That  accommodation  or  reconciliation 
had  been  crowned  by  the  visit  of  the  Chinese  leader,  Deng  Xiao-ping,  to  the 
US  and  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  almost 
three  decades  after  the  birth  of  the  PRC.  Another  great  power  re-alignment  was 
taking  place.  Though  perhaps  somewhat  belatedly,  the  US  was  beginning  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute. 

To  be  sure,  in  spite  of  some  degree  of  disillusionment  Indonesia,  as  the 
weaker  and  more  dependent  partner  in  the  US-Indonesian  de  facto  alliance  as- 
sociation, was  not  in  a  position  to  penalise  its  stronger  partner  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  continue  its  dependence  on  the  US.  In  spite  of  repeated  verbal  as- 
surances to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  Indonesia's  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  in  its  new  dealing  with  China  often  marked  by  obvious 
euphoria  about  China  and  its  rosy  representation  the  US  would  not  sacrifice 
Southeast  Asia's,  especially  Indonesia's,  interests.  Such  a  concern  has  been 
related  to  China  being  a  potential  rival  to  Indonesia  in  terms  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

More  importantly,  however,  it  is  related  also  to  Indonesia's  perception  of 
the  Chinese  threat  notwithstanding  the  widespread  belief  that  under  the  sup- 
posedly pragmatic  and  moderate  leadership  of  Deng  Xiao-ping  China  is  now  a 
more  or  less  contended  status  quo  power,  no  longer  challenging  the  legitimacy 
of  the  present  international  order.  And  with  the  launching  of  its  four-moderni- 
sation programme,  China  is  believed  to  be  more  inwardly  oriented  and,  per- 
haps, less  prone  to  aggressive  behaviour. 

Nevertheless,  however  irrational  it  may  be,  there  continue  to  be  suspicions 
and  doubts  in  Indonesia  about  China's  long-term  intentions  in  Southeast  Asia. 
If  ill-defined,  there  continues  to  be  fear  of  some  vague  form  of  Chinese  threat. 
The  memories  of  Chinese  involvement  in  the  events  of  the  mid  1960s  may  still 
be  lingering  in  the  minds  of  many.  China's  constant  refusal  to  make  a  formal 
and  categorical  statement  that  it  will  not  assist  communist  movements  in 


l6Ibicl.,  p.  289;  I  thank  Dr.  Juwono  Sudarsonq  for  making  his  thesis  available  and  for  his  per- 
mission to  quote  from  it. 
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Southeast  Asia  any  more  in  the  future  as  demanded  by  Indonesia  in  order  to 
normalise  relations  between  the  two  countries  serves  only  to  suggest  that  it  has 
not  abandoned,  and  probably  never  will  abandon,  that  important  tenet  of  its 
foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  assurance  that  given  the  possibility  of  success  in  the 
future  in  China's  modernisation  programme,  which  would  result  in  its  in- 
creased economic,  technological,  and  military  capabilities,  it  will  continue  to 
pursue  its  "moderate"  policy  and  not  revert  to  a  militant  and  revolutionary 
stance  or  emerge  as  a  rising  global  power  with  claims  to  global  and  regional 
roles,  interests,  and  influence,  which  are  not  necessarily  positive  and  construc- 
tive. US-Chinese  agreements  on  arms  sale  and  nuclear  development,  despite 
their  formal  limitations,  may  help  sustain  such  suspicions  and  doubts. 

Indeed,  increasing  US-Chinese  relations  have  given  rise  not  only  to  concern 
about  possible  implications  for  the  security,  political,  and  economic  interests 
of  the  nations  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  to  some  confusion  about  US  strate- 
gic and  foreign  policy  interest.  If  the  containment  of  communist  expansion  -- 
be  it  of  red  or  yellow  tinge  —  should  remain  a  major  imperative  of  US  policy, 
at  least  its  dealing  with  China  must  have  been  motivated  more  by  its  state  in- 
terest that  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  its  anti-communist  rhetorics.  Indeed, 
basically  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  Enthusiastic  comments  on  China's 
apparent  attempts  at  adapting  Marxist-Leninist  teachings  to  its  internal  needs 
and  problems  as  though  they  were  entirely  new  phenomena.  In  the  direction  of 
capitalistic  reforms  and  the  development  of  a  genuine  free  enterprise  system 
are  not  more  than  a  reflection  of  wishful  thinking  that  underestimates  the  im- 
portance of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  to  the  communist  parties  all  over  the 
world  as  a  primarily  basis  of  their  legitimacy  and  monopoly  of  state  power. 
Though  in  varying  degrees,  such  attempts  have  been  made  by  most,  if  not  all, 
communist  countries  since  the  days  of  Lenin  himself.  If  such  romantic  descrip- 
tions are  meant  to  justify  close  relationship  with  China,  reading  too  much  into 
its  pragmatic  efforts  to  cope  with  its  concrete  problems  and  to  meet  its  real 
needs  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  appeal  of  its  opening  to 
the  West,  then  they  seem  hardly  necessary. 

Positive  and  constructive  actions  that  demonstrate  genuine  concern  and 
sensitivity  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  this  region  would  be  more  con- 
vincing to  allay  doubts,  fears,  and  suspicions  and  to  build  confidence  than 
mere  verbal  assurances  and  unnecessary  rhetorics.  These  are  still  apparently 
lacking  in  US  approach  and  policy.  The  possibility  explored  for  President 
Reagan's  visit  to  Jakarta  after  Peking,  after  his  previous  visit  to  Jakarta  had 
been  cancelled  the  previous  year,  was  a  case  in  point.  US  vague  policy  of  sup- 
porting ASEAN  all  the  way  regarding  the  Kampuchean  conflict,  which  in  ef- 
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feet,  at  least  for  some  time,  amounted  more  to  supporting  the  Chinese  posi- 
tion, is  another.17 

Indeed,  in  view  of  its  close  association  with  China,  renewed  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  influence  and  capabilities,  as  well  as  in  the  light 
of  its  own  strategic  interests,  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  play  a  more 
positive  and  constructive  role.  Given  the  political  will,  such  a  role  may  be 
played  not  only  over  the  long  run  but  also  in  the  immediate  future. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Because  of  its  history  and  geopolitical  position,  Indonesia's  attitude 
toward  the  great  powers  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  characterised  by  am- 
bivalence and  suspicion.  Whatever  its  apparent  style  in  its  implementation,  In- 
donesia's independent  and  active  foreign  policy  is  a  manifestation  of  these 
basic  characteristics. 

Historical  and  geopolitical  factors  also  shape  Indonesia's  perception  of  na- 
tional and  regional  security.  And  whatever  manner  of  its  expression,  Indonesia 
is  likely  to  continue  to  make  efforts  at  the  realisation  of  its  ambition  to  play  an 
important  and  positive  role  as  a  major  power  in  regional  as  well  as  internation- 
al affairs  commensurate  with  its  potentials. 

Mutual  recognition  and  understanding  of  both  similarities  and  differences 
in  such  basic  views  and  perceptions  and  mutual  sensitivity  to  each  other's  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  both  the  United  States  and  Indonesia  will  foster  a  balanced, 
if  not  necessarily  symmetrical,  interdependent  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  countries.  And  given  a  proper  management  of  rela- 
tions among  the  great  powers,  this  will  certainly  apply  to  Indonesia's  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  great  powers.  But  until  and  unless  such  lofty  ideals  are 
translated  into  concrete  actions,  they  will  be  no  more  than  trite  diplomatic 
gobbledygook. 


l7See  "Jakarta  too  Busy  for  Reagan?"  Jakarta  Post,  29  October  1983. 
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Burhan  MAGENDA 

One  of  the  gaps  in  Indonesia's  modern 
political  history  is  the  insufficient  knowledge 
on  the  political  process  that  occurred  in  the 
"State"  established  after  the  Malino  Con- 
ference on  16th  July  1946.  This  happened 
because  exisling  books  on  political  history  were 
generally  making  a  study  on  the  revolution 
centred  around  Java  and  Sumatra  only. 

During  the  period  between  the  Linggarjati 
Agreement  (1946)  and  the  Recognition  of  In- 
donesia's Sovereignty  (December  1949),  the 
territory  that  had  relatively  been  undisturbed 


by  upheavals  were  the  Eastern  part  of  In- 
donesia and  the  greater  part  of  the  Island  of 
Kalimantan.  That  stability  was  due  to  the  dif- 
ficult terrain,  that  limits  the  activities  of  the 
guerilla  forces.  For  example,  in  South  Kali- 
mantan and  South  Sulawesi,  the  only  guerilla 
forces  were  the  Fourth  Division  of  ALRI  (The 
Navy  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia)  and.  a 
number  of  expedition  troops  from  Java.  The 
remaining  territory  was  marked  by  a  "peace- 
ful" situation  -  which  greatly  differed  from 
the  situation  in  Java  and  Sumatra  which  was 
full  of  upheavals. 

This  book  describes  the  other  side  of  the 
peaceful  situation  of  Eastern  Indonesia, 
namely  the  existence  of  a  political  system  which 
was  able  to  absorb  the  principal  forces  in  that 
territory,  and  was  very  functional  in  nature,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  new  perspective  not  much  known 
so  far.  According  to  Anak  Agung,  Negara  In- 
donesia Timur  (The  State  of  East  Indonesia) 
was  the  only  state  which  was  established  by  vir- 
tue of  Governor  General  Van  Mook's  plan 
(and  that  of  the  Dutch  in  general)  to  establish 
RIS  (The  United  States  of  Indonesia)  since  the 
Linggarjati  Agreement.  Anak  Agung  blamed 
Van  Mook,  who  did  not  keep  to  his  promise 
and  established  so  incny  Mates  --  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  RIS.  In  August  1950,  there 
were  14  states  --  with  the  intent  to  encircle  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia.  Whereas  according  to 
the  original  plan,  there  should  only  be  3  states 
forming  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  name- 
ly Java,  Sumatra,  Kalimantan  and  Timur  Besar 
(NIT  =  The  State  of  East  Indonesia). 

Why  could  NIT  be  so  functional  during  its 
existence,  from  December  1946  until  its  incor- 
poration into  the  Unitary  State  of  the  Republic 
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of  Indonesia,  in.  August  1950?  This  book  has 
given  the  answer.  Firstly,  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  NIT  was  born  after  the  Dutch  military 
operation  that  had  brought  the  Westerling  In- 
cident in  South  Sulawesi  and  the  Puputan  War 
in  Bali.  Therefore,  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
the  NIT  government  had  run  its  course  without 
any  conflict  with  the  Republican  Army  or 
guerilla  forces,  as  experienced  by  many  of  the 
states  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Secondly,  NIT  basically  constituted  a 
political  entity  which  had  functioned  for  a  long 
time,  namely  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Timur  Besar  province,  which  was  centred  in 
Makassar,  in  1938.  And  the  prominents  that 
had  subscribed  to  NIT  were  the  same  local 
authorities,  and  had  established  mutual  co- 
operation since  the  period  before  the  Japanese 
occupation.  It  was  not  an  exaggeration  if  Anak 
Agung  called  NIT  an  "ideal  state  of  a  federal 
system." 

In  the  NIT,  out  of  the  existing  political 
unit,  around  75  per  cent  comprised  auto- 
nomous governments  bound  by  short-term 
contracts  with  the  Dutch  (113  in  number)  and 
long-term  ones  (only  3  sultanates  in  Sumbawa). 
Those  political  units  were  virtually  not  yet  tied 
up  to  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia in  Yogya.  Owing  to  the  limited  geogra- 
phic mobility,  the  people  in  the  NIT  territory 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  wage  a  guerilla 
war.  However,  Anak  Agung  also  points  out 
how  the  NIT  government  encompassed  a  very 
wide  political  spectrum,  starting  as  from  the 
National  Progressive  faction  led  by  Arnold 
Mononutu  (in  the  Unitary  State  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Indonesia,  he  became  a  prominent  figure 
of  PNI)  who  was  pro  the  Republic,  up  to  a 
prominent  such  as  Mawaikere  from  the 
Minahasa,  who  wanted  his  region  to  become 
the  twelfth  province  of  Holland. 

Between  the  two  extremes  there  existed  an 
idea  of  a  "genuine  federalist,"  who  wanted 
NIT  to  become  part  of  the  United  States  of  In- 
donesia (RIS)  with  autonomous  rights,  in  line 
with  the  concept  of  Hatta  and  Sjahrir,  before 
the  idea  of  federalism  was  "hijacked"  by  Van 
Mook.  This  group  of  "genuine  federalists" 


was  represented  by  three  prominents,  namely 
Tjokorde  Gde  Raka  Soekowati  (President  of 
NIT;  King  of  Tabanan,  Bali),  Anak  Agung 
Gde  Agung  (Prime  Minister  of  NIT;  King  of 
Gianyar,  Bali),  and  Mohammad  Kaharoedin 
(Speaker  of  the  NIT  parliament,  Sultan  of 
Sumbawa)  who  became  the  "stabiliser"  of  the 
short-lived  NIT. 

Another  group  was  that  of  the  "extreme 
federalists,"  who  wanted  to  have  a  minimally 
possible  tie  with  Jakarta.  Its  leader  was 
Soumokil  from  Ambon.  At  the  time  when  the 
group  of  "genuine  federalists"  was  incor- 
porated into  the  RIS  (Anak  Agung  became  the 
Home  Affairs  Minister  of  RIS,  and  Kaharud- 
din  a  member  of  RIS  senate),  the  group  of 
"extreme  federalists"  felt  being  isolated  in 
Makassar  -  who  thereafter,  with  the  support 
of  a  troop  comprising  more  than  5,000  ex- 
KNIL  soldiers  whose  fate  was  uncertain, 
proclaimed  the  well-known  separatist  move- 
ment and  revolt  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Maluku  (RMS). 

One  of  the  issues  debated  in  this  book  is 
Anak  Agung's  view  with  regard  to  Nadja- 
muddin  Daeng  Malewa,  the  first  prime 
minister  of  NIT,  who  survived  only  for  several 
months.  According  to  Anak  Agung,  Nadja- 
muddin's  dismissal  as  prime  minister  by  NIT's 
Acting  President  Mohammad  Kaharoedin  was 
merely  due  to  the  misuse  of  textiles  for  the 
Lebaran.  Whereas  Nadjamuddin's  clo.se 
friends,  such  as  Manai  Sophian  and  Achmad 
Siala,  put  forward  political  arguments.  They 
opined  that  Nadjamuddin  became  uncon- 
trollable in  his  political  demands. 

When  Nadjamuddin  was  dismissed,  he  and 
Soekowati  were  on  their  way  home  from  New 
York  after  attending  a  debate  on  Indonesia  at 
the  UN,  particularly  on  violations  of  the  cease 
fire  by  the  Dutch.  After  having  met  Sjahrir  and 
Indonesia's  representatives  at  the  UN,  he 
began  to  have  doubts  about  the  Dutch  policy, 
and  even  demanded  that  NIT  be  allowed  to 
have  their  representatives  abroad. 

It  was  said  that  Nadjamuddin  belonged  to 
the  "genuine  federalists"  group,  but  had  a  very 
strong  Makassarese  character.  He  was  actively 
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engaged  in  trade  activities  and  navigation  --  and 
was  even  regarded  as  the  Godfather  of  Ma- 
kassarese  traders.  He  had  run  his  business  ac- 
tivities since  the  1930s,  so  that  his  economic 
position  was  quite  high.  The  more  so,  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  he  happened  to  be  the 
first  indigenous  mayor  in  Makassar.  In  this 
respect  his  activities  concerning  textiles  for  the 
Lebaran  was  only  a  new  form  of  his  God- 
father's characteristic  (patron  client  relation- 
ship), which  has  for  long  been  institutionalised. 

Nadjamuddin's  political  activities  were  less 
known  compared  with  his  commercial  acti- 
vities. He  once  joined  the  PBI  (Persatoean 
Bangsa  Indonesia  =  Indonesian  Nationalist 
Movement)  under  Dr.  Sutomo  in  the  1930s, 
and  thereafter  founded  the  "Partai  Sulawesi 
Selatan"  (the  Party  of  South  Sulawesi)  -  which 
was  perhaps  the  first  regional  party  in  In- 
donesia. His  joining  the  NIT  was  also  a  historic 
miracle,  since  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  South 
Sulawesi  had  already  sided  with  Arumpone, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ande  Mappanyukki 
who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Republic.  Com- 
pounded by  the  Dutch  policy  in  replacing  Map- 
panyukki with  Andi  Pabenteng  as  Arumpone 
(whereas  one  of  Mappanyukki's  children  was 
killed  in  the  Westerling  Affair),  this  issue 
became  a  traditional  siri  issue  (self  respect). 
As  a  consequence,  NIT  was  marked  by  peri- 
pheral representatives  from  Buginese  -  Ma- 
kassarese  nobility. 

It  was  this  gap  that  was  filled  by  Nadja- 
muddin  Daeng  Malewa,  who  was  a  mixed 
blood  of  Buton  and  Makassarese  descent,  and 
who  possessed  a  wide  network  of  friends  along 
the  coast  of  South  Sulawesi  owing  to  his  trade 
in  copra  and  his  fleet.  During  his  tenure  as  PM 
of  NIT,  his  exclusive  and  intolerant  chauven- 
ism  was  very  striking.  In  such  a  small  bureau- 
cracy, such  things  became  very  conspicuous. 
Moreover  his  religious  fanatism  was  not  so 
conducive  lo  establishing  close  co-operation 
with  other  prominents  in  the  pluralistic  region 
of  NIT. 

Accordingly  when  Nadjamuddin  com- 
mitted a  political  error  Ihrough  his  actions  in 
New  York  and  Amsterdam,  his  political  op- 
ponents reacted  immcdialcly.  Seemingly,  the 
"brain"   behind   Nadjamuddin's  overthrow 


was  Soumokil,  who  assumed  the  function  of 
Minister  of  Justice,  assisted  by  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Dr.  Warouw  and  Deputy  Minister  of 
Finance,  R.E.J.  Matekohy. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  team  of 
Soumokil-Matekohy  revealed  things  that  drove 
Nadjamuddin  into  a  corner.  Consequently,  for 
the  sake  of  political  peace,  Nadjamuddin  was 
finally  dismissed  by  the  Acting  President  of 
NIT,  Kaharoedin. 

However,  this  regional  and  tribal  conflict 
did  not  end  with  Warouw's  replacement  of 
Nadjamuddin  as  prime  minister.  The  ensuing 
manoeuvres  led  to  the  appointment  of  Anak 
Agung  as  prime  minister,  which  he  practically 
maintained  until  his  inclusion  in  the  RIS 
government  in  Jakarta. 

Another. case  presented  in  this  book  is  the 
beginning  of  the  RMS  revolt  under  Soumokil, 
who  together  with  Matekohy  had  planned  it 
from  Makassar.  Aside  from  being  motivated 
by  the  idea  of  "extreme  federalism,"  it  was 
also  due  to  Soumokil's  ambition  himself.  A 
question  arises:  would  the  RMS  revolt  still  hap- 
pen, had  Soumokil  felt  "attracted"  to  the 
Jakarta  government,  and  had  not  felt  isolated 
in  Makassar  at  the  time  when  the  NIT  govern- 
ment had  already  been  dominated  by  the 
people  of  the  Republic? 

This  case  reminds  us  to  the  central  role 
played  by  prominent  figures  such  as  Nadja- 
muddin and  Dr.  Soumokil,  about  whom  only  a 
few  studies  have  been  made.  As  a  figure  with 
the  highest  educational  background  among  his 
peers  in  the -NIT,  Soumokil  appeared  to  fail  in 
achieving  the  highest  position,  which  eventual- 
ly led  to  his  deep  disappointment.  In  a  situation 
like  in  Makassar  in  early  1950,  which  was 
already  filled  with  Indonesian  Army  troops 
from  Java  and  ex-South  Sulawesi  guerillas,  one 
can  imagine  how  Soumokil  was  lured  by  the 
position  he  failed  to  occupy  in  the  NIT,  namely 
the  prime  ministership,  although  the  RMS  was 
quickly  disbanded  shortly  afterwards. 

Hence,  in  studying  such  figures  like  Sou- 
mokil, one  should  not  look  into  the  matter  in 
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a  simplistic  way,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Nadjamuddin.  It  is  in  this  regard  that 
one  may  benefit  from  this  literary  work  of 
Anak  Agung,  albeit  he  does  not  elaborate 
specifically  upon  the  issue  (perhaps  to  avoid 
offending  his  friends),  the  date  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  illustrate  the  tribal  and  regional 
political  intrigues,  and  which  was  regional  in 
nature  at  the  time  of  the  NIT,  which  is  also 
useful  to  us  now. 


Juwono  SUDARSONO 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  critical 
period  in  the  years  1945  to  1950  outside  the 
islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  During  that 
period,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  proclaimed 
on  17th  August  1945,  had  its  authority  only 
over  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  greater  part  of  ter- 
ritories of  the  archipelago  was  governed  by  the 
Allied  forces  which  had  the  task  to  disarm  the 
then  occupying  forces  of  Japan  that  sur- 
rendered after  the  dropping  of  atomic  bombs 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  on  6th  and  9th 
August. 

The  story  as  told  by  Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde 
Agung  in  his  book  Dari  Negara  Indonesia 
Timur  ke  Republik  Indonesia  Serikat  elabo- 
rates how  different  the  problems  were  faced  by 
Indonesians  in  eastern  Indonesia  (Sulawesi, 
Maluku,  Lesser  Sunda  Islands)  during  the 
political  transition  period  1945-1950.  This 
story  is  being  told  to  show  that  the  State  of 
East-Indonesia,  established  as  a  result  of  the 
Denpasar  Conference  held  in  December  1946, 
was  not  a  political  entity  which  was  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  Dutch-East-Indies  government 
who  attempted  to  re-instate  its  authority  over 
the  archipelago  after  its  exile  in  Brisbane, 
Australia,  during  Japanese  occupation 
1942-1945. 

The  particular  problem  faced  in  eastern- 
Indonesia  is  the  historical  fact  that  mentioned 
territory,  during  Japanese  occupation,  was 
governed  by  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Japan.  Unlike  the  occupation  force  on  Java  by 
the  Army,  the  leadership  of  Japan's  Royal 
Navy  having  its  headquarters  in  Makassar,  was 
not  promoting  Indonesia's  political  leaders  to 


move  towards  the  attainment  of  independence, 
resulting  in  the  near  absence  of  any  local 
political  movement  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  independence  in  Jakarta. 

The  more  unfortunate  was  that  the  Allied 
forces  units  on  duty  in  eastern  Indonesia,  were 
Australian  and  British  troops  symphatising 
with  the  Dutch  efforts  in  regaining  their  colony 
which  for  some  years  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Japanese.  Gradually  the  effective  authority  of 
the  Dutch-East-Indies'  colonial  apparatus  was 
being  entrenched  by  mobilising  the  Dutch 
troops  and  the  civilian  bureaucracy,  NICA 
(Netherlands  Indies  Civil  Administration). 

While  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  moved  to 
Yogyakarta  and  resistance  by  republican  forces 
was  being  waged  on  Java  and  Sumatra,  atten- 
tion of  the  world  press  to  other  regions  of  the 
archipelago  was  diminishing.  Under  such  con- 
fusing circumstances,  it  is  understandable  that 
suspicions  were  aroused  between  the  republi- 
cans and  Indonesians  who  were  within  the  ter- 
ritory governed  by  the  Dutch-East-Indies  ap- 
paratus, especially  by  republicans  towards  their 
countrymen  who  were  within  the  Dutch-East- 
Indies  governmental  establishment.  One  of  the 
objectives  in  writing  this  book  is  to  expound 
how  difficult  the  situation  was  as  faced  by  In- 
donesians who  were  accused  of  collaborating 
with  the  colonial  government.  Whereas  in  fact, 
in  many  instances,  their  morale  and  spirit  were 
not  less  nationalistic  compared  to  the  republi- 
can fighters  who  incidentally  were  faced  with 
quite  a  different  situation  and  terrain. 

The  basic  theme  of  Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde 
Agung's  work  is  the  efforts  made  by  various 
circles  in  NIT  (Negara  Indonesia  Timur  ~  The 
State  of  East  Indonesia)  to  implement  and  to 
achieve  a  political  synthesis  between  NIT  and 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Yogyakarta.  If  steps  taken  by 
several  leaders  of  NIT  were  felt  being  less  con- 
sistent in  its  execution,  this  was  due  to  the 
colonial  power  which  was  still  prevailing  out- 
side Java  compared  to  the  situation  developed 
in  the  battle  ridden  areas  in  Java,  such  as  Ban- 
dung, Semarang,  Yogyakarta,  Surabaya  and 
other  such  places  which  have  already  become 
the  treasury  of  Indonesia's  national  history. 
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A  time  period  of  more  than  35  years  has 
elapsed  after  those  events  in  the  past,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  one  to  quietly  com- 
prehend the  political  nuances  in  NIT  faced  by 
its  prominents,  such  as  by  the  writer  of  this 
book. 

Due  to  the  many  events  exposed,  in  this 
book  by  Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  the 
writer  of  this  book  review  will  therefore  con- 
fine himself  to  some  events  which  clarify  as  to 
how  difficult  the  situation  was,  as  faced  by  In- 
donesians in  NIT  in  fulfilling 'a  commitment 
towards  the  attainment  of  unity  with  their 
countrymen  within  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

One  of  the  striking  things  was  the  dif- 
ference in  perception  between  the  then  Indone- 
sian Republican  Vice  President,  Mohammad 
Hatta,  and  representatives  of  NIT  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Malino  Conference  of  July 
1946.  As  already  known,  the  Malino  Con- 
ference has  among  other  things  discussed  the 
form  of  the  state  which  should  be  established 
during  the  still  uncertain  transitional  period.  In 
his  capacity  of  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  Mohammad  Hatta  criticised  the 
Malino  Conference  which  he  accused  as  being  a 
Dutch  effort  in  splitting  the  unity  of  In- 
donesia under  the  pretext  of  establishing  an 
autonomous  government  in  eastern  Indonesia. 

Mohammad  Hatta,  in  an  interview  by  radio 
Yogyakarta  on  17th  July  1946  mentioned  that 
the  convening  of  the  Malino  Conference  was 
forced  at  the  point  of  a  gun  by  the  Dutch 
government.  This  statement  was  regarded  as  an 
offence  by  the  Indonesian  participants  (a.o. 
Daeng  Mattajang,  Soekawati,  Sultan  Hamid 
and  Dengah).  They  opined  that  Indonesians  in 
eastern  Indonesia  cannot  separate  themselves 
from  the  developments  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 
But  they  also  wished  that  people  in  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  understand  the  "specific 
situation"  faced  by  them  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  Dutch-East-Indies  government  having 
their  headquarters  in  Makassar  after  the 
transfer  of  the  governmental  responsibil- 
ities and  security  from  the  Allied  forces  to 
CONICA  in  the  beginning  of  July  1946. 
Perhaps  realising  that  in  the  future  the  position 
of  the  government  of.eastern  Indonesia  should 


be  guarded  in  the  best  possible  manner,  their 
leaders  deemed  it  necessary  to  emphasise  that 
the  form  of  the  state  they  desired  was  to  be  a 
federation.  This  was  exposed  in  a  special  sec- 
tion related  to  the  "Relations  with  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia"  in  which  mention  was  made,  for 
example,  "to  request  the  attention  of  Sjahrir 
et.  al.  to  mentioned  resolutions"  (meaning  the 
form  of  a  federal  government).  It  is  under- 
standable as  to  why  people  in  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  were  suspicious  against  the  Indone- 
sian participants  at  the  Malino  Conference 
which  they  regarded  as  "collaborating  with  the 
Dutch." 


LINGGARJATI  AND  WEST  IRIAN 

The  State  of  East-Indonesia  was  born  on 
24th  December  1946  after  a  fortnight's  session. 
It  initially  was  to  cover  what  was  known  as  the 
Greater-East  and  Kalimantan,  but  because  of 
the  political  situation  in  Kalimantan,  it 
ultimately  consisted  of  representatives  of  13 
regions  (starting  from  North  Sulawesi  as  far  as 
Sumba)  with  55  representatives  and  other  15 
persons  representing  minorities  (descendants  of 
Arabs,  Chinese  and  others).  NIT  was  born  by 
virtue  of  a  chain  of  quite  interesting  events. 
After  the  failure  of  the  conference  between  the 
Indonesian  Republic  and  the  Dutch  at  the 
Hoge  Veluwe  in  April  1946,  an  election  was 
held  in  the  Netherlands  in  May.  It  was  the 
Catholic  Party  that  won  the  election  and  led 
the  new  government  under  Dr.  H.J.M.  Beel. 
The  Beel  cabinet  sent  a  mission  consisting  of 
three  persons  led  by  Prof.  Shermerhorn  for  the 
continuation  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  Dutch  which 
had  ended  in  a  deadlock.  The  negotiations  held 
in  October- November  1946  resulted  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Linggarjati  Agreement  which 
among  other  things  stated  that  the  future  ter- 
ritory of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Indonesia 
should  consist  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
(Java,  Madura  and  Sumatra),  Kalimantan  and 
the  Greater-East. 

Much  is  already  known  regarding  Linggar- 
jati as  a  controversial  phase  in  national  history, 
particularly  between  those  who  emphasise 
diplomacy  and  those  who  give  priority  to 
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armed  struggle.  However  not  many  people  are 
aware  of  the  controversy  among  the  Dutch 
which  caused  the  Linggarjati  Agreement 
"being  differently  interpreted"  from  that 
agreed  upon  on  15th  November  1946.  The 
prime  problem  was  concerned  with  the  failure 
to  return  Irian-Jaya  (then  called  Irian-Barat/ 
West-New-Guinea)  within  the  framework  of 
the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  since  that  territory  was 
to  be  utilised  as  the  territory  for  spreading 
the  Catholic  religion. 

The  course  of  Indonesia's  revolution  during 
the  time  period  of  1945-1950  is  inopportune  for 
those  who  wish  to  explain  the  nuances  of 
political  developments  in  territories  far  away 
from  those  governed  by  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia. Political  developments  both  interna- 
tional and  in  .the  archipelago  itself  gradually 
tend  to  justify  the  republican  rather  than  the 
federal  course.  Such  general  statements  are 
generally  known  from  stories  in  textbooks  of 
history. 

FEELINGS  OF  SOLIDARITY 

Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung's  merit  is 
found  in  that  he  is  giving  clarifications  to  those 
who  sincerely  study  Indonesia's  political 
history,  that  sometimes  events  in  the  past  can- 
not be  explained  in  terms  of  black  and  white. 
Political  considerations,  feelings  of  uncer- 
tainty, incorrect  estimates,  different  interpreta- 
tions concerning  certain  events,  certain  ut- 
terances or  behaviour  of  persons  at  given 
times,  all  these  often  cannot  be  judged  cor- 
rectly. 

Evidence  that  the  State  of  East-Indonesia 
had  feelings  of  solidarity  with  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  was  that  the  cabinet  of  Ide  Anak 
Agung  Gde  Agung  resigned  at  the  time  the 
Dutch  aggression  was  launched  on  19th 
December  1948,  when  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia was  cornered. 

In  such  a  situation  of  dissaray  and  ap- 
prehension among  the  people  in  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  after  the  Dutch  aggression,  they 
djd  not  have  the  chance  to  know  that  their 


countrymen  had  shown  their  sympathies  and 
had  protested  by  resigning. 

Other  interesting  points  are  the  feelings  of 
uneasiness  experienced  by  government  officials 
from  the  State  of  East-Indonesia  who  were 
made  to  join  the  Dutch  delegation  to  the 
United  Nation's  General  Assembly  session  to 
rival  the  delegation  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia led  by  Sutan  Sjahrir.  This  was  however 
foiled  due  to  the  stance  of  the  Syrian,  Indian, 
Philippine  and  Soviet  delegations  who  con- 
sistently defended  the  delegation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  and  regarded  it  being  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Indonesian  nation. 

Nor  are  endeavours  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  East-Indonesia,  particular- 
ly under  Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  to  con- 
vene an  Inter-Indonesia  Conference  in  the  eve 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  widely  known.  The  Inter-Indonesia 
Conference  held  at  the  Kepatihan  in  Yogya- 
karta  from  19th  to  22nd  July  1949  proved  that 
in  the  situation  prior  to  the  recognition  of 
sovereignty,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  ad- 
mitted that  its  de  facto  authority  over  the  ar- 
chipelago at  that  time  was  still  very  limited. 

From  the  Stale  of  East-Indonesia  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  not  a  book 
easy  to  read.  However  as  is  the  case  with  Ide 
Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung's  book  entitled  Ren- 
ville (Sinar  Harapan,  1984)  this  work  is  laden 
with  data  of  research  findings  from  archives  in 
the  Netherlands  as  well  as  in  Indonesia,  in- 
cluding Ujungpandang  (formerly  called  Ma- 
kassar) the  capital  of  the  State  of  East- 
Indonesia.  This  book  proves  that  man  in 
historical  events  can  only  be  fully  understood 
within  the  contexts  of  space  and  time  and  the 
problems  he  faces.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  this 
book  constitutes  a  research  work  and  at  the 
same  time  an  eye-opener  of  "history  as  a  guide 
to  national  and  state  life." 
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To  Expose  PNI 
and  Its  Self  Image 

PNI  and  Its  Politics:  1963-1969  (in 

Indonesian:  PNI  dan  Kepolilikannya, 
1963-1969)  by  Nazaruddin  Sjamsud- 
din.  Jakarta:  Rajawali,  1984,  xiii  + 
221  pp.  This  review  article  is  written 
by  M.  Djadijono,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Affairs, 
CSIS. 

This  book  entitled  PNI  dun  Kepolilikan- 
nyu,  1963-1969  (PNI  and  Its  Politics)  is  derived 
from  the  thesis  presented  by  the  author  to  the 
Political  Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Politics  of  the  University  of  In- 
donesia in  1970. 

This  book  is  divided  into, six  chapters. 
Chapter  I  discusses  the  background  of  PNI  and  ' 
its  organisational  structure  up  to  1965,  also  its 
role  in  the  wake  of  the  Guided  Democracy 
period  including  its  relationship  with  Soekar- 
no,  PKI  and  the  Indonesian  Army.  Chapter  II 
expounds  the  development  evolving  within  the 
body  of  PNI  around  the  years  1965-1966:  why 
a  rift  occured,  factors  causing  the  rift,  and  its 
impact  on  the  party's  life  and  that  of  national 
politics.  Chapter  III  elaborates  on  the  restruc- 
turing of  PNI  after  the  rift  and  Soeharto's  role 
in  reuniting  PNI.  Chapter  IV  discusses  PNI's 
stance  with  regard  to  political  problems  during 
the  early  New  Order  period:  PNI's  stance  vis-a- 
vis Soekarno's  power;  its  stance  with  regard  to 
the  New  Order  leadership,  the  formation  of  the 
Ampera  Cabinet,  the  founding  of  the  new 
Islamic  Party,  the  restructuring  of  the  political 
infrastructure,  the  General  Election  and  also  its 
stance  with  regard  to  the  Jakarta  Charter. 
Chapter  V  discusses  the  patterns  of  relation- 
ships between  PNI  and  the  New  Order,  either  at 
the  national  level  or  at  the  regional  one.  This 
book  is  finally  concluded  by  Chapter  VI,  in 
which  it  among  other  things  stated  that  PNI's 
role  during  the  period  prior  to  that  of  the  New 
Order  was  quite  conspicuous,  whereas  after  the 
birth  of  the  New  Order,  it  is  no  longer  domi- 
nant in  state  politics. 


THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF 
PNI  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

As  a  point  of  departure  in  discussing  PNI 
and  its  politics,  Dr.  Nazaruddin  Sjamsuddin 
uses  the  Government  Decree  No.  X  dated  3rd 
November  1945  which  was  announced  by  Vice 
President  Mohammad  Hatta.  That  Govern- 
ment Decree  concerned  gave  to  the  Indonesian 
people  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to 
form  political  parties.  This  was  among  other 
things  responded  by  Indonesia's  nationalist 
figures,  such  as  S.  Mangunsarkoro  and  Osa 
Maliki  by  forming  the  Serikat  Rakjat  Indo- 
nesia (Serindo  -  United  Indonesian  People's 
party).  Serindo  held  its  first  congress  in  Kediri 
on  29th  January  1946,  followed  suit  by  local 
nationalist  parties  such  as,  PNI-Pati,  PNI- 
Palembang,  PNI-Madiun,  PNI-Sulawesi, 
Serikat  Nasional  in  Bandung,  Persatuan  Na- 
sional  in  South  Kalimantan,  Ikatan  Nasional  in 
East  Kalimantan  and  the  like  (pp.  3-4).  This 
first  Serindo  congress  agreed  on  forming  a  PNI 
party  as  a  fusion  of  mentioned  small  parties. 

In  its  development  up  to  1965,  PNI  had 
been  under  the  leadership  of  an  Executive 
Board  which  comprised:  General  Chairman, 
Ali  Sastroamidjojo;  Chairman  I,  Hardi;  Chair- 
man II,  Osa  Maliki;  Chairman  III,  M.  Isa; 
Chairman  IV,  Roeslan  Abdulgani;  Secretary 
General,  Surachman;  Deputy  Secretary 
General,  Mh.  Isnaeni;  Treasurer,  S.  Hadi- 
kusumo  (p.  8).  Unfortunately  its  dynamics 
since  1946-1965  has  not  been  expounded  in  this 
part.  For  further  study  of  this  episode  see  also: 
J.  Elisco  Rocamora,  The  Parmi  Nasional  In- 
donesia 1963-1965,  October  1970.  The  com- 
position referred  to  above  also  brought  about 
the  frictions  within  its  body  (pp.  8-9).  Dr.  Na- 
zaruddin Sjamsuddin  holds  the  view  that  a 
strong  or  weak  PNI  leadership  depended  to  a 
large  extent  on  how  close  the  one  concerned 
was  to  President  Soekarno  (p.  8). 


RIFT  AND  EFFORTS  FOR  REUNITING 
PNI 

Although  it  is  not  explicitly  spelt  out  by  the 
author,  the  rift  that  occurred  within  PNI  in 
1965  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  the  rift 
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occurring  before  the  September  30-Movement/ 
Communist  Party  abortive  coup,  and  (2)  the 
rift  that  happened  the  day  after  the  abortive 
communist  coup  and  beyond.  The  rift  oc- 
curring before  the  communist  abortive  coup 
was  caused  by  controversies  emerging  among 
PNI  leaders  due  to  the  conflicts  between  sup- 
porters of  PNI  and  those  of  the  PKI  in  Central 
Java.  On  the  one  hand,  Ali  Sastroamidjojo 
(General  Chairman)  and  Surachman  (Secretary 
General)  dismissed  Hadisubeno  as  Chairman-I 
of  PNI's  Regional  Executive  Board  of  Central 
Java  and  Soetopo  Koesoemodirdjo,  Chairman- 
[II  of  the  same  Executive  Board,  including 
the  First  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of  Pati 
and  that  of  Cilacap  respectively,  who  were  held 
responsible  for  the  circulation  of  brochures 
and  pamphlets  from  Central  Java  discrediting 
some  prominents  of  the  Central  Executive 
Board  of  PNI.  Meanwhile,  Hardi  and  Isnaeni 
defended  Hadisubeno  and  association.  As  a 
:onsequence  two  factions  of  PNI  leadership 
emerged:  (1)  the  faction  of  Ali-Surachman; 
and  (2)  that  of  Hardi-Isnaeni-Hadisubeno  (pp. 
33-37). 

On  the  event  of  the  communist  abortive 
roup,  the  Central  Executive  Board  of  PNI 
made  a  statement  with  overtones  of  supporting 
PKI.  Mentioned  statement  was  signed  by 
Surachman  and  was  issued  on  1st  October 
1965,  only  a  few  hours  after  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Untung  announced  that  measures  had 
been  taken  against  some  Army  Generals  and 
[hat  President  Soekarno  had  been  saved  (p. 
M).  The  faction  of  Hardi  and  associates  re- 
acted strongly  against  that  statement,  and  on 
6th  October  1965  they  formed  a  rival  Central 
Executive  Board  of  the  PNI  with  Osa  Maliki  as 
[he  General  Chairman  and  Usep  Ranuwidjaja 
as  its  Secretary  General  (p.  51).  Unlike  Ali- 
Surachman,  the  Central  Executive  Board  of 
Osa-Usep  strongly  condemned  the  G-30-S/ 
PKI's  abortive  coup  and  expected  Soekarno  to 
dissolve  PKI  and  take  strong  actions  against 
its  agents  or  those  masterminding  the  coup 
(p.  54).  As  a  consequence,  Hardi  and  associates 
were  dismissed  by  Ali-Surachman. 

Dr.  Nazaruddin  Sjamsuddin  also  stated 
that  the  rift  occurring  in  the  Indonesian  Na- 
tionalist Party  (PNI)  was  also  caused  by:' 


(1)  the  difference  in  socio-geographical  and 
politico-cultural  backgrounds  of  the  con- 
tending PNI  figures;  (2)  the  difference  in  the 
socio-economic  background  among  the  con- 
tending groups:  Hardi  and  associates,  for 
example,  were  said  to  come  from  well  to  do 
families,  whereas  Ali-Surachman  and  asso- 
ciates were  assumed  to  come  from  the  eco- 
nomically weak  group;  (3)  and  personal  rivalry 
(pp.  31-46). 

The  event  of  the  rift  in  the  body  of  PNI 
brought  about  deep  concern  amongst  the  PNI 
elders.  Hence  Iskaq  Tjokroadisurjo,  one  of 
PNI's  founding  fathers  and  concurrently 
member  of  the  party's  Deliberative  Council 
(Badan  Musyawarah)  took  the  initiative  of 
settling  the  conflict  prevalent  in  the  Party 
(PNI).  On  23rd  November  1965,  Iskaq  took  the 
initiative  to  form  the  Panitia  Penegak  Per- 
satuan  dan  Kesatuan  PNI/Front  Marhaenis 
(Committee  for  the  Upholding  of  the  Unity 
and  Integrity  of  PNI/Front  Marhaenis)  with 
the  main  task  "to  revive  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  PNI/Front  Marhaenis  which  had  been  dis- 
united" (pp.  73-81).  This  committee  of  Iskaq 
apparently  did  not  succeed  in  uniting  PNI  since 
Ali-Sartono  (Sartono  replaced  Surachman 
after  the  latter  had  been  dismissed  due  to  his  in- 
volvement in  the  Communist  G-30-S  Move- 
ment) did  not  want  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  PNI's  Central  Executive  Board  under  Osa- 
Usep  whereas  Iskaq  did  recognise  both  Boards 
(pp.  81-89). 

After  General  Soeharto,  the  then  Minister 
of  Defence  and  Security  and  assigned  with  the 
task  of  carrying  out  the  1 1th  March  Order  held 
a  dialogue  and  a  meeting  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  only  then  a  concensus 
could  eventually  be  reached  by  all  parties  to 
hold  a  Congress  for  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
PNI  in  Bandung  from  24th  -  28th  April  1966 
chaired  by  Iskaq  Tjokroadisurjo  (pp.  89-97). 
This  Bandung  Congress  succeeded  in  forming  a 
new  Central  Executive  Board  of  PNI  which 
comprised:  General  Chairman,  Osa  Maliki; 
Co-Chairmen  were  respectively  Hardi,  Sabilal 
Rasyad,  Isnaeni,  Hadikusumo,  Sunawar  and 
Abdul  Madjid;  Secretary  General  I,  Usep; 
Secretary  General  II,  Jaksa;  Secretary  General 
III,  Abadi.  The  Congress  also  decided  that  the 
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decision  of  the  party's  central  leadership  dated 
the  14th  May  1965  and  4th  August  1965  con- 
cerning the  dismissal  of  Hadisubeno  and  Hardi 
and  their  associates  be  nullified  (p.  103). 

Although  the  Congress  for  the  unity  and  in- 
tegrity of  PNI  had  been  held,  during  the  period 
thereafter  there  were  still  many  problems  to  be 
faced  by  PNI.  The  Central  Executive  Board 
then  purged  PNI  from  PKI  (Communist) 
elements  by  dismissing  Ali-Surachman's  fol- 
lowers who  were  directly  or  indirectly  involved 
in  the  September-30-Movemenl.  The  PNI 
cadres  who  were  introduced  by  Ali-Surachman 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  Ban- 
dung Congress  and  identified  themselves  as: 
"Anak  Soekarno,"  "Aku  Pendukung  Soe- 
karno"  ("I  am  Soekarno's  supporter"), 
"Benteng-benteng  Rakyat,"  and  the  "Gerakan 
Maju  Tak  Gentar"  movements  in  the  regions 
of  Central  and  East  Java.  There  were  among 
them  who  joined  the  MBah  Suro  movement 
together  with  remnants  of  PKI  in  East  Java. 
Those  cadres  were  also  terrorising  the  anti- 
communist  society  including  KAMI  (Indone- 
sian Students  Action  Front),  KAPPI  (Indone- 
sian High  School  Students  Action  Front)  and 
the  religious  groups.  The  existence  of  those 
movements  had  put  PNI  in  a  difficult  position 
vis-a-vis  the  New  Order  (pp.  105-107).  Another 
problem  that  also  emerged  was  that  of  the 
Marhaenism  Declaration  which  among  other 
things  stated  that  Marhaenism  was  the  applica- 
tion of  Marxism  in  Indonesia  adjusted  to  its 
condition  and  situation  (pp.  102-120). 


PNI  AND  ITS  SELF-IMAGE 

As  regard  PNI's  self-image,  though  not 
divided  by  the  author,  it  can  basically  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  (1)  PNI's  self-image 
during  the  Guided  Democracy  period  (during 
the  tenure  of  President  Soekarno);  and 
(2)  PNI's  self-image  during  the  New  Order 
period.  During  the  period  of  Guided  De- 
mocracy PNI's  self-image  appeared  as:  (a)  a 
nationalist  party  since  it  was  founded  by  people 
adhering  to  nationalism  (p.  3);  (b)  cadre  party, 
since  although  possessing  mass  organisations, 
their  members  however  did  not  have  any  right 
whatsoever  on  the  party  except  that  they  had 


become  members  of  the  parly  (pp.  5-7);  (c)  a 
party  having  close  relations  with  PKI  as  con- 
spicuous from  the  fact  that  it  interpreted 
Marhaenism  as  being  Marxism  applied  in  In- 
donesia, its  support  for  the  Nasakom-isation  of 
ABRI  (the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia), its  support  for  the  idea  to  establish 
the  Fifth  Force  (pp.  13-18);  a  party  having 
close  relations  with  Soekarno  and  obtained 
many  positions  in  government  institutions 
(p.  20  and  also  pp.  124-160). 

During  the  New  Order  period,  PNI's  self- 
image  appeared  as:  (a)  a  parly  with  an  am- 
bivalent stance  towards  the  leadership  of  the 
New  Order,  which  was  also  "irrational"  in 
nature  (p.  149  and  also  pp.  162-164);  (b)  a  par- 
ty that  has  lost  its  position  amongst  govern- 
ment isntitutions  (pp.  161-165);  (c)  a  party  am- 
bitious to  come  back  to  the  fore  on  the  national 
political  platform  playing  a  prime  role  as  was 
apparent  from  its  demand  that  the  General 
Election  be  held  soon  (pp.  172-176);  (d)  a  party 
supporting  the  concept  of  restructuring  the 
political  infrastructure  as  forwarded  by  the 
New  Order  but  rejecting  un-democratic  means 
(the  dissolution  of  parties),  The  restructuring 
of  the  political  infrastructure  should  be  carried 
out  democratically  based  on  the  general  elec- 
tion as  the  legitimacy  of  the  existence  of  parties 
(pp.  170-172);  (e)'a  party  that  was  persistently 
opposing  the  Jakarta  Charter  (theocracy).  PNI 
is  of  the  view  that  issues  such  as  the  Jakarta 
Charter,  be  it  forwarded  by  the  Islamic  or 
Christian  group  would  be  rejected  by  PNI, 
since  it  was  the  party's  stance  that  such  matters 
should  not  be  regulated  by  positive  law. 
Abiding  by  the  precepts  means  that  one's 
religion  should  be  the  individual  citizen's  own 
affair  and  need  not  be  regulated  by  the  state 
(pp.  176-177).  Aside  from  that,  another  self- 
image  that  is  worthy  of  note  is  that  of  a  party 
which  was  always  beset  by  internal  conflicts 
amongst  its  leaders.  As  'to  this  last  self-image, 
Dr.  Nazaruddin  Sjamsuddin  holds  the  view 
that  those  conflicts  have  also  affected  PDI's 
position  (PDI  =  Indonesian  Democracy  Party) 
after  PNI's  fusion  in  that  party  together  with 
four  other  parties  (pp.  viii-ix). 

•  Although  the  author  of  this  book  states  that 
since  the  fusion  of  PNI  into  PDI,  PNI  has  no 
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longer  been  mentioned  in  society,  which  by  the 
author  is  said  as  being  officially  abolished  from 
the  dictionary  on  political  parties  in  Indonesia, 
apparently  this  book  which  is  originally  the 
author's  thesis  as  a  partial  fulfilment  in  ob- 
taining his  academic  degree  majoring  in  politics 
at  the  University  of  Indonesia,  this  book  wfll 
remain  a  book  which  is  monumental  in  the 
literature  of  political  parlies  which  is  still  scarce 
in  Indonesia.  Notwithstanding  its  difficult  con- 
tent, it  is  still  interesting  to  read,  moreover  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  written  in  a 
scientific  manner,  emphasising  its  objectivity. 


Reality  or  Projection? 

Islamic  Dynamistm  in  Indonesia  (in 

Indonesian:  Dinamika  Islam  di  Indo- 
nesia —  A  Socio-Political  View)  by  M. 
Rush  Karim.  Yogyakarta:  Hanindita, 
1985  .  viii  +  318  pp.  This  review  arti- 
cle is  written  by  Suwardi,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Affairs,  CSIS. 

This  book  contains  a  description  on  Islam 
in  Indonesia,  particularly  during  the  last  two 
decades  seen  from  the  socio-political  point  of 
view.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  present  a 
projection  of  the  Islamic  community  in  Indo- 
nesia, written  by  a  young  moslem  scholar,  en- 
dowed with  a  general  educational  background 
(IKIP)  and  a  religious  one  (IAIN).  The  author, 
Karim,  divides  his  book  into  four  big  chapters, 
which  are  as  follows:  the  vocation  of  Islam  to 
man,  the  current  Indonesian  islamic  communi- 
ty, the  Indonesian  moslems  viewed  from  the 
angle  of  leadership  and  politics,  and  finally  the 
conclusion. 

As  the  basis  of  his  discussion  (Chapter  I) 
Karim  puts  forward  some  conceptions  on 
Islam  by  generally  asserting  that  Islam  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  religion,  but  covers  also  a 
perfect  worldvicw  on  all  facets  of  human  life, 
be  it  at  the  individual  or  social,  material  or 


moral-spiritual,  economic  or  political,  legal  or 
cultural,  national  or  international  levels. 
Departing  from  such  conceptions  Karim  at- 
tempts to  review  Islam  in  Indonesia  from  the 
socio-political  point  of  view. 

In  his  elaboration  on  the  Islamic  com- 
munity in  Indonesia  (Chapter  II)  Karim 
highlights  Islamic  organisations  such  as,  Ma- 
jelis  Ulama  Indonesia  (MUI  =  the  Indonesian 
Council  of  Ulemas),  Nahdlatul  Ulama  (NU), 
Muhammadiyah,  high  school  and  university 
student  organisations,  Islamic  education, 
Islamic  scholars,  Islamic  mass  media  and 
publications,  and  last  but  not  least  the  official 
government  institution,  namely  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Affairs.  It  is  hoped  that 
upon  these  pillars  Islam  would  be  able  to  grow 
in  accordance  with  their  conceptual  frame  of 
reference,  towards  the  ideals  of  the  Islamic 
community  that  is  committed  to  Islam  (p.  27). 
The  aspiration  after  an  Islamic  community  is 
not  an  isolated  one.  It  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  population  in  In- 
donesia are  followers  of  the  Islamic  faith,  and 
that  number  constitutes  the  largest  Islamic 
population  in  the  world. 

In  their  effort  to  achieve  the  objective  con- 
cerned the  internal  Islamic  interactions  and 
communications,  either  within  Islamic  organi- 
sations, or  between  them,  are  valued  by  Karim 
as  not  running  in  a  smooth,  sincere  and  re- 
ciprocally responsive  manner.  Socio-cultural 
factors  such  as,  backwardness,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  also  individual  factors  such  as, 
rivalry,  differences  in  disposition,  perception 
and  interest,  have  often  hampered  the  progress 
of  the  Islamic  community  in  pursuing  their 
goal.  For  example,  Karim  refers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Affairs.  The  Department 
which  according  to  Deliar  Noer  is  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  religious  affairs  at  the 
national  level,  particularly  those  pertaining  to 
education,  information  and  justice,  is  basically 
an  institution  presented  to  the  Islamic  com- 
munity as  a  compensation  to  the  demand  for 
the  need  to  incorporate  as  much  as  possible,  Is- 
lamic elements  into  politics  or  the  government 
system  (p.  47).  Through  this  department  the 
Islamic  interests  can  be  elevated  to  become  the 
official  government's  interests,  in  terms  of 
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either  law  enforcement,  funds  or  scope.  This 
strategic  department  has  since  time  imme- 
morial become  an  arena  of  great  competition 
between  two  major  Islamic  forces,  particularly 
the  NU  and  Muhammadiyah.  As  a  result  the 
department  that  constitutes  a  miniature  form 
of  Indonesian  Islamic  leadership  has  eventually 
become  a  government  apparatus  with  the  most 
disorderly  administration  (p.  48)  and  with  a 
situation  mostly  in  disarray  (p.  156). 

This  is  also  the  case  with  socio-religious 
organisations  such  as  NU,  on  the  one  hand  and 
Muhammadiyah,  on  the  other.  It  is  in  these 
two  organisations  that  the  Islamic  community 
daily  practises  its  religion.  In, this  regard  NU, 
which  was  founded  in  1926  and  inclined  to  ap- 
proximate culture  and  tradition,  is  regarded  as 
the  most  disorderly  organisation,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  being  very  compromising,  which  is 
even  more  so  with  regard  to  the  latest  situation 
when  this  largest  religious  organisation  has  ac- 
cepted Pancasila  as  its  sole  principle.  On  the 
other  hand,  NU's  accomodative  stance  is  es- 
timated as  being  NU's  strength,  since  it  is  from 
this  point  that  NU  has  finally  been  able  to  for- 
mulate its  political  format  on  a  national  scale. 
Such  a  stance  is  questioned  by  Karim,  "NU  can 
only  be  of  any  significance  if  it  is  able  to  come 
to  the  fore  with  an  image,  of  an  organisation 
that  has  initiatives  and  not  being  one  merely 
seeking  harmony  and  going  along  with  the  cur- 
rent." Karim  opines  that  the  claim  for  national 
integration  may  as  well  be  used  as  a  criterion  so 
as  not  to  give  the  impression  of  being  exclusive 
but,  he  adds,  inherently  Islam  should  remain  to 
function  as  the  criterion  and  not  vice  versa 
(P.  93). 

Without  that  criterion  NU  will  emerge  as  a 
radically  traditional  force,  namely  radical  in 
terms  of  organisation,  situational  in  politics 
and  traditional  in  religion  (see  Mitsuo 
Nakamura's  opinion  cited  by  Karim  on  pages 
93-94). 

Meanwhile  Muhammadiyah  being  an 
Islamic  reformer  organisation  founded  in  1912 
which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  Islamic  reformer 
organisation  in  the  world,  is  valued  by  Karim 
as  being  inclined  to  be  against  culture  (p.  163). 
This  organisation  is  more  familiar  with  the  pro- 


gress and  devclopmeni  of  modern  sciences  of 
the  West,  all  of  which  are  henceforth  projected 
into  the  Quran  and  Al  Hadits  as  their  criterion. 
In  the  light  of  the  characteristics  of  mentioned 
organisations  it  is  apparent  that  in  some  cases 
both  organisations  do  not  always  run  parallel, 
it  is  even  opined  by  Karim  that  the  conflict  bet- 
ween the  two  (NU  and  Muhammadiyah)  will 
never  end  (p.  163),  notwithstanding  the  new 
approaches  made,  which  he  calls  cultural  ap- 
proaches. Based  on  such  organisations,  at  least 
nine~organisations,  comprising  those  of  high 
school,  and  university  students  and  the  youth, 
are  basically  only  means  for  the  achievement  of 
a  greater  objective  namely  to  create  an  Islamic 
community  based  on  Islamic  ethics  (p.  104). 

With  regard  to  the  tensions  occuring  within 
Islam,  Karim  opines  that  the  presence  of  MUI 
(the  Indonesian  Council  of  Ulemas)  or  that  of 
the  scholars  is  very  important.  MUI  serves  the 
purpose  of:  issuing  fatwas  (religious  decisions) 
and  giving  advice  to  the  government  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Islamic  religion,  strengthening 
Islamic  brotherhood  and  representing  Islam  in 
facing  other  religions,  serving  as  a  link  between 
ulemas  and  the  authorities  (p.  59).  All  activities 
of  MUI  are  those  which  enables  it  to  cope  with 
and  to  stand  above  the  frictions  within  Islam. 
However,  Karim  is  disappointed  with  MUI's 
personnel,  who  do  not  as  yet  carry  weight, 
compared  with  those  of  MAWI  (Indonesia's 
Bishops  Conference)  or  PGI  (Association  of 
Indonesian  Churches).  The  leadership  of  such 
organisations  should  to  a  large  extent  be  more 
engaged  in  establishing  relations  with  higher 
educational  institutions,  and  it  does  not  suffice 
to  have  a  mastery  of  religion  (Islamic)  only  in 
order  to  make  the  fatwa  decisions  carry  more 
weight  (p.  66). 

Meanwhile  as  regards  the  moslem  scholars 
(who  according  to  Karim 's  criterion  have  to 
meet  six  requirements),  their  number  totals  on- 
ly less  than  100  out  of  the  140  million 
followers.  In  them  lies  the  hope  to  unite  and 
revive  the  Islamic  potential  in  the  future  (p. 
125).  It  is  their  task  to  socialise  the  values  and 
tenets  of  Islam.  However,  they  (who  generally 
belong  to  the  modernist  faction)  are  still 
polarised  into  young  modernists  and  old  ones. 
Notwithstanding  the  phenomenon  of  polarisa- 
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tion  still  prevailing  here  and  there,  nowadays 
there  seems  to  emerge  a  new  trend  tending 
towards  one  goal  namely  an  Islamic  society. 
The  combination  between  the  totally  universal 
Islamic  conception  that  has  become  an  expecta- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reality  which 
constitutes  a  situational  manifestation  on  the 
other  hand,  is  what  has  been  referred  to  by 
Karim  as  the  Islamic  dynamism. 

However,  apparently  according  to  Karim, 
gradually  those  endeavours  are  not  without 
results.  The  emergence  of  the  Islamisation  of 
the  bureaucracy  in  Indonesia,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Yayasan  Amal  Bhakti  Muslim  Pan- 
casila  (Charity  Foundation  of  Pancasila 
Moslems)  which  actively  engages  itself  in  col- 
lecting funds  through  the  deduction  of  civil  ser- 
vants' salaries  for  the  sake  of  Islam,  is  one 
example  of  the  realisation  of  an  Islamic  society 
(p.  131).  The  efficiency  of  the  bureaucracy  for 
the  interest  of  Islam  (Islamisation  of  the 
society)  is  an  advancement  of  inestimatable 
value  to  the  struggle  of  Islam.  All  mentioned 
activities  are  launched  to  arrest  secularisation, 
because  according  to  Karim,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
pose  religion  as  one's  own  affair  only  (p.  109). 

In  his  view  on  leadership  and  politics 
(Chapter  III),  Karim  opines  that  Masyumi  was 
the  only  political  party  which  was  really 
Islamic.  However,  on  account  of  the  party's  in- 
volvement in  the  revolt  to  establish  "a  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indone- 
sia," it  was  disbanded  by  Soekarno  by  virtue  of 
Presidential  Decision  No.  200/1960.  The 
failure  to  rehabilitate  Masyumi  (see  the  state- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  in  December  1960,  p.  186),  greatly 
disappointed  Islam.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  sequence  of  events  that  happened  thereafter 
(during  the  period  of  the  New  Order  Govern- 
ment) which  does  not  lessen  the  disappoint- 
ment. The  emergence  of  Parmusi  (Partai 
Muslimin  Indonesia  =  Indonesian  Moslem 
Party)  was  greatly  disfavoured  by  some 
quarters  of  the  Islamic  community  (pp. 
189-190). 

With  the  fusion  of  political  parties  (PPP  = 
United  Development  Party  is  a  fusion  of 
Islamic  parties)  is  valued  by  Karim  as  a 


deliberate  attempt  to  create  internal  conflicts 
among  the  elements  in  the  new  party  (p.  195). 
The  ulemas  who  used  to  be  regarded  as  the 
bond  of  the  Islamic  masses,  no  longer  func- 
tioned in  the  new  party  system  (PPP).  Hence, 
during  those  years  there  emerged  here  and 
there  extremist  Islamic  movements  such  as,  the 
Komando  Jihad  (1977),  Front  Pembebasan 
Muslim  Indonesia  (the  Indonesian  Moslem  Li- 
beration Front,  1977),  Perjuangan  Revolusi  In- 
donesia (the  Indonesian  Revolutionary  Strug- 
gle, 1978)  and  Dewan  Revolusioner  Islam  In- 
donesia (the  Indonesian  Islamic  Revolutionary 
Council,  1980-1981),  and  others,  all  of  which 
had  their  activities  geared  towards  establishing 
an  Islamic  State  (p.  201). 

The  old'  "wounds"  of  the  disappointment 
had  not  recuperated  yet,  when  a  new 
disappointment  followed,  namely  with  the 
event  when  the  decision  was  taken  using  Pan- 
;  casila  as  the  sole  principle  in  the  life  of  the 
state,  nation  and  society.  Karim  values  the 
Pancasila  issue  as  the  most  stirring  event  giving 
colour  to  the  Islamic  political  history  during 
the  decade  of  the  1980s.  Because  owing  to  Pan- 
casila as  the  sole  principle,  according  to  Karim, 
the  line  connecting  religion  and  statehood  has 
been  eliminated  (p.  210). 

With  regard  to  the  aforementioned  issue 
there  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  attitude 
amongst  the  Islamic  community;  those  who  ac- 
cepted it  without  reservation,  those  who  ac- 
cepted it  because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so, 
while  waiting  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  on 
social  organisations,  and  those  who  rejected  it 
on  all  counts.  Belonging  to  the  first  group  are 
NU,  Persatuan  Tarbiyah  Islam  (Islamic  Politi- 
cal Party),  and  some  other  small  Islamic  or- 
ganisations such  as  the  Dewan  Masjid  Indone- 
sia and  others.  What  gave  rise  to  a  heated  de- 
bate was  the  stance  of  NU,  which  is  known  as 
"accommodationist."  NU  accepted  Pancasila 
as  its  sole  principle  in  its  Congress  in  Situbondo 
at  the  end  of  1984.  Another  decision,  for  exam- 
ple, the  return  of  NU  to  the  1926  Khittah 
means. that  NU  is  no  longer  a  socio-political  or- 
ganisation but  is  a  socio-religibus  one  oriented 
towards  socialisation.  In  this  case  the  right  of 
politics  has  been  given  back  to  each  individual, 
so  thai  NU  members  no  longer  are  automat- 
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icaliy  members  of  PPP  or  any  other  Islamic 
party.  In  this  regard  there  are  some  who  opine 
that  such  a  stand  taken  by  NU  was  basically  a 
reflection  of  a  desire  to  be  structural  in  nature, 
and  did  not  constitute  NU's  own  authentic 
desire  (p.  218).  Whereas  the  second  group,  for 
example,  the  Muhammadiyah,  eventually  ac- 
cepted the  principle  at  its  congress  in  Surakarta 
by  the  end  of  1985.  The  group  totally  rejecting 
it  was,  for  example,  HMI  (Islamic  Students 
Association),  which  ultimately  after.a  long  pro- 
cess, accepted  it  at  its  congress  in  Padang  in 
March  1986.  It  was  in  line  with  this  HMI's 
stance  that  there  emerged  some  personal  views 
supporting  it  from,  for  example,  Deliar  Noer, 
Sjafruddin  Prawiranegara,  Yusuf  Abdullah 
Puar,  and  others.  Those  personal  opinions  are 
likely  to  remain  so  since  according,  to  Karim, 
they  no  longer  expect  anything  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  at  least  are  not  likely  to  deal  with 
licences  and  do  not  wish  to  become  civil  ser- 
vants (p.  225). 

Furthermore,  Karim  states  that  as  soon  as 
the  Pancasila  "experiment"  as  the  sole  princi- 
ple was  successful,  the  government  was  again 
ready  to  come  up  with  another  package  (the 
package  of  the  Five  Bills  in  the  field  of  politics: 
general  election,  social  organisations',  referen- 
dum, political  parties  and  the  Functional 
Group,  the  composition  and  position  of  the 
People's  Consultative  Assembly  and  the  House 
of  Representatives).  According  to  Karim  the 
package  of  Five  Bills  was  not  that  controversial 
compared  to  that  of  Pancasila  as  the  sole  prin- 
ciple. Hence  he  valued  the  steps  taken  by  the 
government  as  an  indication  that  the  present 
ruling  regime  has  become  more  daring  in  keep- 
ing Islam  away  from  politics  (p.  221).  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  he  sees  the  government's 
authority  as  an  irresistable  power. 

From  his  reflections,  particularly  on  the 
condition  of  Islam  lately,  Karim  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  terms  of  politics  the 
Islamic  masses  are  really  in  a  floating  condi- 
tion. This  is  due  to  the  depolitisation  of  Islam 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  success  of  the  most 
spectacular  secularisation  in  politics  of  the  New 
Order  (p.  268),  on  the  other.  In  this  context, 
the  return  of  NU  to  the  1926  Khiltah  is  regard- 
ed by  Karim  as  tearing  the  face  of  Islam  to 


pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  widen  the  conflicts 
among  various  Islamic  organisations  which  ac- 
cidentally did  not  choose  the  same  course  as 
that  of  NU.  Such  a  situation  may  henceforth 
minimise  the  possibility  of  the  integration  of 
the  Islamic  community,  which  in  turn  will  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  an  Islamic  political  conso- 
lidation (p.  271).  This  is  due  to  NU's  frailty,  as- 
serts Karim!  Karim  also  mentions  other  causes, 
for  example,  the  internal  factor  of  the  poor  and 
backward  Islamic  community,  so  as  to  limit 
their  demand  to  meeting  their  basic  needs  such 
as  food  and  the  like  (p.  305).  However,  the 
Islamic  community  is  generally  not  aware  of 
such  a  condition  (p.  161)  and  is  inclined  to 
make  a  scapegoat  to  external  factors.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  Islamic  community  is  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  introspective  of  itself  (p.  295), 
moreover  in  an  era  of  the  ever  increasing  pro- 
gress of  science  and  technology.  And  in  this 
respect  there  might  be  some  truth  in  what  was 
said  by  Soedjatmoko,  that  if  religion  is  unable 
to  formulate  the  development  ideology  and 
cannot  learn  to  exert  its  great  influence  upon 
the  masses  towards  the  achievement  of  the  de- 
velopment objective,  those  religions  will  be 
pushed  aside  (p.  234). 

As  to  Islam  in  Indonesia,  in  a  situation  of 
ebb  and  flow,  Karim  sees  a  way  out  through  a 
cultural  movement.  This  movement  now  being 
spectacularly  launched  is  in  fact  intended  to 
socialise  Islamic  values  in  families  and  the  com- 
munity. The  roles  of  Ulemas,  intellectuals  and 
businessmen  alike  are  instrumental  in  that 
movement.  Karim  is  convinced  that  through 
that  movement,  provided  the  community  is 
capable  of  maintaining  its  social  solidarity, 
Islam  will  emerge  as  a  selected  group  (khaira 
ummah),  that  will  become  the  prime  controller 
of  the  course  of  social  transformation  in  In- 
donesia. No  matter  how  great  and  advanced 
this  cultural  movement  may  be,  it  is  considered 
by  Karim  as  being  just  at  the  initial  stage.  For 
that  movement  basically  just  serves  the  purpose 
of  balancing  the  de-institutionalisation  of 
Islamic  politics  which  has  happened  lately. 

Following  the  themes  presented  in 
Dinatnika  Islam  di  Indonesia,  it  is  conspicuous 
thai  Karim  is  having  a  dialogue  with  himself  on 
various  affairs  he  has  experienced.  In  this  re- 
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;gard  it  appears  that  it  is  difficult  for  Karim  to 
tdetach  himself  in  his  views  on  events  related  to 
ihis  religion  (Islam),  so  that  his  description  on 
Islam  tends  to  become  subjective,  impulsive  and 
emotional  in  nature,  which  is  at  times  confusing 
-  which  will  certainly  confuse  the  readers. 
For  example,  when  Karim  discusses  the  policy 
of  the  Minister  or  Education  and  Culture  of  the 
Third  Development  Cabinet  (pp.  49-50)  in  the 
context  of  the  discussion  on  the  Department 
for  Religious  Affairs.  Here  the  policies  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  are  viewed 
from  a  fragmented  spectacle.  And  so  is  the  dis- 
cussion on  Pancasila  as  the  sole  Principle  in  the 
life  of  the  State  and  Nation  (pp.  204-240,  and 
pp.  263-265).  Karim  observes  that  the  theme 
constitutes  a  uniformity  of  the  parties  prin- 
ciple, which  is  not  in  line  with  the  consensus 
reached  on  31st  December  1969  (p.  250)  or  with 
the  Decree  of  the  People's  Consultative  As- 
sembly of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  No. 
II/MPR/1983  on  the  Guidelines  of  State 
Policy. 

Meanwhile  in  highlighting  various  matters 
Karim  departs  from  the  concept  of  Islam  as  a 
totality  (see  Chapter  I),  and  this  might  be  a  fac- 
tor from  which  the  problems  he  is  facing 


originate,  including  the  difficulty  to  accept 
reality  in  a  natural  and  flexible  manner.  Hence 
his  analysis  of  the  events  related  to  Islam,  in  his 
train  of  thoughts  has  been  coloured  by  his  ten- 
dency of  comparing  them  with  other  religions. 
For  example,  his  discussion  on  MUI's  person- 
nel (p.  66),  the  Islamic  press  (pp.  146-147), 
Islamic  publishers  (pp.  150-151),  Islamisation 
of  a  region  (p.  161),  and  the  like.  In  this  regard 
Karim  acknowledges  that  the  means  of  other 
religions  are  of  better  quality  such  as,  those 
of  the  Christians  and  Catholics.  Accordingly 
his  description  on  Dinamika  Islam  di  Indonesia 
viewed  from  the  socio-political  aspect  tends  to 
ignore  the  objective  and  rational  frame  of  re- 
ference, taking  into  consideration  the  variety 
of  aspects  and  elements  to  be  found  in  this 
pluralist  nation.  Nevertheless  the  thoughts 
presented  in  this  book  are  really  and  existen- 
tially  produced  by  a  young  muslim  scholar 
living  in  Indonesia.  It  has  to  be  admitted 
though  that  such  themes  are  rarely  to  be  found 
in  Indonesia.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
presence  of  this  book  will  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  the  socio-political  reality  in 
Indonesia,  particularly  one  that  emerges  from 
the  perception  of  the  Islamic  interest. 
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